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armers Need “40’s” 


Electric Lights—4 Speed Transmission—Big Tires 
All With MICHIGAN “40,” at $1,585 








The trend of demand, in the past 
to 40-horse- 


Now 72 makers build cars 


three years, has been 
power cars. 
of this class. Hundreds of the ablest 
engineers devote their whole time to 


Forties. 


The war on price has cut prices on 
And the 


rivalry among 72 makers has brought 


Forties almost square in two. 


out some splendid cars. 


In hilly sections or on country roads 
And ‘‘40’s’’ 


now offer more for the money than any 


one needs this power. 


other class of cars. 


Things Needed 


On such a car one needs electric 
lights with dynamo, then the lights are 
always ready. One needs tires 444 inches 


wide, to cut down tire upkeep. One 
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needs four-forward-speed transmission 
—not three. 

Center control and left-side drive are 
very important. Then the driver sits 
close to the cars he passes, 

One needs 14-inch Turkish cushions 
for comfort. One needs wide seats and 
ample room, Also wide, long springs. 

For safety, brakes should be extra 
And all 
should have at least 50 per cent over- 


efficient. important parts 


capacity. 


All for $1,585 


The Michigan ‘‘40’’ offers all these 
features at $1,585. That’s the record 


price on a car of this class. 


This car is designed by W. H. Cam- 
eron, our engineer-in-chief. He has 


built 100,000 very successful cars. 


The body is designed by John A. 
Campbell, 
pages for kings. 


who has designed equi- 


In four years we have sent out and 
carefully watched 5,000 cars. We 
have worked out 300 improvements. 





We have built and equipped a factory 
so modern that these cars are built at 


the lowest cost. 


Now there isn’t a car which gives 
so much for so little as does the 
Michigan ‘*‘40."’ 


To prove this we ask you to write 
for our catalog. Make your compari- 
sons. Then let our nearest dealer show 


you this car. 


Write us today, and let us show you 





why this car is bound to win in this 


war of Forties. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Co. 


Electric lights with dynamo. 
Four forward speeds. 

Tires, 35 x 4% inch. 

Center control. 

Left-side drive. 

14-inch cushions. 

Rear seat, 50 inches wide. 


Wheel base, 118 inches. 
Body has 22 coats. 
4'j-inch bore, 5'i-inch stroke, 





rims. 


40 to 46 horsepower. Adjustable clutch and brake Electric horn, etc. 
Big, comfortable springs. pedals. Choice of gas or electric self- 
Extra efficient brakes. 2 x Nickel mountings. starter, at moderate extra 
16-inch drums. $50 speedometer. price. 


Michigan ‘‘40’’ 


Firestone Q. D. Demountable 


Adjustable steering post. 






Mohair top and curtains. 
Windshield built in. 
Robe rail—foot rcil. 
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He Went Through. 


“If anybody can go through, I can! 


He had been having a pretty tough 
time on the farm. Somehow things went 
against him His wife had a long sick 
spell and he had a big doctor's bill to 
pay And just when she was getting 
out around, he was laid up himself, and 
the worst of it was that it was right 
in the spring of the vear. 

Folks went to see him. as is the cus- 
tom, and they “symnvathized” with him. 
He did not want to be sympathized 


It made him feel worse than ever 


with 


oOrses fF 





talk cheery and look as if the world 
were one great, grand streak of sunshine. 

He turned over in bed,.so that he 
would not have to look into the long 
faces of his neighbors: the firures in the 
paper on the wall he could stand bet*er 
than mouths cut on. the rainy-new-moon 
plan and eyes that looked through tears 
all the time. But he kept still a good 
while and let them talk mournful to 
him. But by and by he blazed up and 
said 

“I'm all Don't 
If anybody 


worry 
can 


your 
4) 


right! 
me) 














And he did go through. 

More than one man has won out j 
hecause he thought he could win < 
You cannot stop a man with that s 
of fire in his heart. He may have 
hard time of it for a whiie, but 1! 
keeps strong in his heart and cheery 





the while, things will turn his way 
the end: they are bound to do it. 
Tiow are things looking with y 
Rather blue? Get some glasses of a 
ferent color. Folks have been thro ; 
the brier-patch. You can do it, too. J's 
say, “I'll do it!” Then do it!—EB. & 
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HILE we are making 


valiant efforts to 
save our timber 
lands, coal fields 
and waterpower 
from being wasted 
and destroyed, there 
is another form of 
conservation which 


should also engage 
our attention—the 
conservation of our 
wives. 





Setting all senti- 
ment aside and 
looking upon the 
matter with a cold 


business eye, a wife 
Is a valuable asset 
to a farmer. It is 
almost impossible 
for a single man to 
secure a competent 
housekeeper unless 
she be to him, and even then 
she is apt to leave him in the lurch 
when he most needs her. The wages of 
a capable woman amount to an appalling 
sum in the coarse of the year, and to 
“bach it” on a farm is the most dismal 
of failnres. To the duties expected of 
the hired housekeeper, the farm-wife adds 
those of doing the sewing and mending, 
keeping the books and writing the let- 
ters, and the innumerable little things 
which go to make a comfortable and 
thrifty home—things which only the in- 














related 


terested person would do, to say noth- 
ing of the domestic pleasure derived 
from her society and the invaluable 


service of bearing and rearing the ch'l- 
dren which she performs. Thus it will 
be seen that even in dollars and cents, it 
pays a man to be married and to be able 
to keep the wife of his youth until they 
are both old. 

A vast number of women die each year, 
and many more drag out a wretched 
existence, simply because they were not 
properly conserved. In a great many 


cases this process of conservation rests 
largely with the husband. Most wives 


are so anxious to be helpful that they 
will sacrifice their health and strength 
recklessly, unless held back by some one 
who not only loves them, but whose wis- 
dom they recognize. There are a few 
women who are “spleeny,” as the say- 
ing goes, but there are far more women 
who are not “spleeny” enough, and who 
really need medical treatment to enable 
them to enjoy their work and rest as a 
normal person should. When your wife 
loses her appetite, or does not sleep well, 
when she grows pale and languid, has a 
tainted breath, a dull eye, and says she 
is “tired all the time,” then it is for you 
to have such a state of affairs investi- 
gated and suitably treated, before worse 
comes of it, in spite of her protests that 
“she doesn’t need to see a doctor.” 
“It’s only laziness that ails her,” you 
may think, but the medical gentleman 
will probably have a different opinion, 
and she herself will be surprised at the 
change, after a little treatment, 
Defective teeth are the cause of many 
ills, not only rendering eating a long and 
painfnl process, but directly affecting the 
health in many ways. As long as your 
wife has teeth worth saving, they should 
be looked after at least once a year by 
a competent dentist, and when past re- 
pair, should be promptly extracted, and 
replaced by artificial teeth. There are 
few things more humiliating to a woman 
than the knowledge that her teeth are 
discolored, broken and decayed, and she 
should not be compelled to submit to such 
a eondition any longer than can be 
helped. The question of expense is often a 
serious one, and as the extracting costs 
but little, too many take that course and 
sacrifice what the Almighty insists should 


Cnservation_o~ “Wives 


_By Annette Chadbourne Symmes 


-” “nage — a 


be preserved and used. Dentist work is 
often slighted py farm-wives, because it 
can be postponed, and they dislike to 
make the stir necessary to get to town 
for it to be done; it is also a most dis- 
agreeable experience, and so «he “lets it 
go” till too late to save her own teeth. 
The husband should see to it that she has 
the chance and the means to attend to 
this matter, if he possibly can. 

In spite of the increasing number of 


people wearing glasses, there are yet 
many who should do so. See if glasses, 
fitted by a competent oculist, will not 


help your wife’s headaches, and if she 
wears glasses, encourage her to have 
them refitted at reasonable intervals. Be- 
cause your mother could see to thread a 
cambric needle at eighty, and had never 
lost a tooth when she died, is no reason 
that your wife is able to do the same. 
Do not remind her of these facts; she 
does not like to put you to the expense 
of buying glasses and paying dental bills 
any better than you enjoy paying them, 
and she feels the intimation that she is 
an expensive luxury, though she may not 
show it. 

It is now better understood than it 
used to be that the children of the 
fumily should not arrive too rapidly, 
nor in too large numbers, yet even now 
men need to be reminded of the fact. 
Mr. Rosevelt’s race-suicide ideas are all 
very well for the members of the 
wealthy and middle class, but the poor 
farmer who cannot afford to hire help 
for his wife is not justified in laying 
upon her burdens beyond her strength. 
The drain apon a woman, both before 
and after the birth of her child, is con- 
siderable, and to a certain extent in- 
creases with the number of children, 
since each is an additional care and re- 
sponsibility, and since the mother is 
forced to toil rder previous to each 
birth than she did the time preceding. 
Therefore, if you wish a large family, 
you must guard your wife, that her health 
may not break down under the strain, and 
either help her yourself, or secure help 
for her, at least, for a time. 

The expense incident to such occasions 
usually troubles the mother more than 
her husband realizes, and she is very apt 
to try to arise too soon and resume her 
duties. This she should not be permitted 
to do, as it is not only a rrolific cause 
of suffering to her, but poor economy. 
Nature keeps her debit and credit ac- 
counts pretty accurately, and we cannot 
cheat her into allowing us to overdraw 
the account, and hope to come off scath- 
less. The mother should not entirely re- 
sume her duties, however well she feels, 
til the child is four or five weeks old, and 
should be shielded for some time longer 
from very heavy tasks, and those exposing 
her .to sudden changes of temperature, 
such as hanging out clothes in winter, etc. 

Most of us prize our hard-earned hours 
of sleep, yet the mother, for the first 
two years of each child’s life, passes 
many nights of fitful slumber broken by 
the insistent demands of the baby. No 
matter how healthy the child, it requires, 
for some time, a night feeding, it kicks off 
the bedding on cold nights, it is subject 
to the minor ills of infancy, and the 
mother, going to bed with the baby on 
her mind, wakes at the first cry, while 
her husband often sleeps serenely through 
a regular operatic selection by the small 
vocalist. It isn’t his responsibility, you 
see ! 

So the mother rises on cold nights, 
and attends the child, often only in her 
nightgown and with her naked feet rest- 
ing on the bare floor, and then wonders 
“how she get such an awful cold.” (Oh, 
for a furnace-heated house !—Editor.) 
She should have a warm dressing-gown 
and slippers for her nocturnal parades, 





and if there are “a baby and an old 








baby,” as little girl quaintly described the 
status of her tiny brothers, with only 
eighteen months difference in their ages, 
suppose you take charge of the “old 
baby” nights, and leave the new one for 
her! 

“But I have to work hard all day,” 
you object. “I can’t be broken of my 
rest !” 

Certainly, and she works hard all day, 
being also exposed to the constant nag- 
ging, fret and worry of childish caprices 
and exactions. Spe goes to bed tired, body 
and spirit, and you are only doing your 
part when you take the “old baby” off 
her hands. 

Some men would be surprised if the 
knew that their wives were not half fed, 
and yet it is true. At table her time is 
so taken up in doing her share of the 
serving, and preparing food for the 
smaller children, that her own portion is 
cold and unappetizing before she is ready 
to eat it. She is not half done when the 
rest are ready to leave the table, so she 
hurriedly finishes her meal, and rises 
without having eaten a real sufficiency. 
She is also prone to serve everybody else 
with the best of things and either go 
without or take the inferior portions. 
Let the father or the older children assist 
in waiting upon the babies, so that the 
mother can get a hot, appetizing meal, 
and do not permit her to slight herself 
in serving. 

“I should love my children better,” said 
a tired young mother, “if I could only get 
rid of them a little while occasionally.” 

There are many others who, reading 
this, will’ sympathiz@ with and appre- 
ciate the pla.nt. The responsibility of the 
mother who has no helper in the home 
is enormous. There is never a moment 
when she is awake that the children are 
out of her mind, and even in slumber—the 





first call brings her “on duty” again. 
| She cannot escape the task as the father 
}can (and too often does) by bolting when 
jthe ch.ldren grow disobedient and fret- 
ful. She must stay at her post, coerce 
the rebellious, make peace between the 
belligerent, console the afflicted, and at 
the same time keep her multitudinous 
household irons in the fire, taking care 
that none burn. 

A vicit is often no rest, but merely a 
change. The babies must accompany 
her, and between the labor of preparing 
them for the trip, taking it, seeing that 
they are clean, polite and obedient while 
there, and getting them home again, cross 
and demoralized by unwonted hours and 
indulgences, she is wearier when she gets 
home than when the trip was projected. 

If no better way offers, the husband 
should himself relieve her occasionally, 
riving her a chance for a walk, a drive, a 
trip to some place of amusement or even 
a long, undisturbed nap. By the time she 
returns, he will have a_ heightened 
opinion of her capability. 

An improvement on this is the occa- 
sional helper, hired for a day or a week 
at a time, with whom she can leave chil- 
dren and all. If she be a competent per- 
son, the mother throws off most of her 
care while away, returning refreshed to 
taxe up her work again. Such a trip is 
doubly happy if the husband can accom- 
pany her. It seems almost like the early 
days of marriage, and has a real value 
in keeping alive the flame of romantic 
love which should never die out, even aft- 
er years of marriage, though it may burn 
with a milder glow than at first. Some- 
times a girl can be hired to care for 
the children for a certain time each week, 
and this gives the mother a chance to rest, 
or to do some work which would be well- 
nigh impossible to do with them present. 

Another drain upon the wife is the way 
many men have of demanding “waiting 
upon.” Doting mothers-help them -to 
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Have You Changed Your Address? 

“I haven't received Successful Farm- 
ing for two or three months. What's 
the matter?” 

Two things can cause such a com- 
plaint to be sent to us; one igs diag- 
nosed by this question on our part: 
“Did you renew your subscription?” 
The other by the query, “Have you 
changed your place of residence with- 
out notifying us?” 

When writing to us about your sub- 
scription or renewal, or change of ad- 
dress, be sure and sign your name and 
address, with R, F. D. number and 
box number, written so we can read it. 
If you move, then be sure and notify 
us to send your paper to your new 
home, Tell us your former address 
and your new address in full. It is the 
only way we can locate your name on 
the subscription list of over 600,000 
names. 

Another thing—sign your name the 
same way every time. Some women 
send in a letter signed Mrs. So-and-So, 
using the husband’s name, and the 
next time they use their own name. 
How can we tell that Mrs. John Jones 
is the same as Mrs. Mary Palmer 
Jones? Sometimes not even the Mrs, 
is put on. 

In case you fail to get the paper 
when you know that you have the sub- 
scription paid, then write and let us 
know. Sometimes things happen to 
the mails. We cheerfully send dupll- 
cate copies of issues lost in the mails. 


—FOR— 


Government by Minorities. 

This government of ours has drifted 
far from its moorings. Instead of 
being a democratic form of government 
it is almost the opposite. Instead of 
being a republican form of govern- 
ment in which representatives have the 
making of laws, we have created a 
government of minorities through the 
infernal caucus system. 

The caucus is pernicious in its opera- 
tions. It permits a few bosses to domi- 
nate the party in power, and to con- 
tro! legislation 

When the Republicans were in power 
in Congress they were controlled soul 
and body by Speaker Cannon in the 
House, and by Senator Aldrich in the 
Senate. Whenever it was deemed nec 
essary to get any greater authority on 
any matter, it was by means of the se 
cret caucus to which only the elect were 
invited. The Democrats assailed the 
despotism of Speaker Cannon and the 
House rules. They insisted that this 
was a government by the few for the 
few—and then when they got a ma- 
pority in the House, they straightway 
did just as bad by creating a govern- 
ment by the caucus system. 

A majority of the House can pass 
a bill. But in a party caucus only 
a majority of those present, which at 
best can only be half of the House 
membermin ¢ can bend all we Sere » 














any public act in the House. By this 
trick about one-fourth of the member- 
ship of the House controls that body. 
The same ig true of the caucus of the 
Senate, or of any state legislature. 

What we need is to dump some of 
the old political machinery on the 
scrap pile and go back to the first prin- 
ciples. 

Every man in Congress should be 
free to speak and vote as he thinks 
best, and never be gagged and hand- 
cuffed by a caucus majority, acting 
in secret. It is up to the men in Con- 
gress to break away from this rule of 
minorities, If they haven’t the cour- 
age to do so, then a new set of men 
should be chosen who will represent 
their own constituents and apply their 
own convictions regardless of what 
party bosses may try to dictate in se- 
cret caucuses, 


—FCR- 


Fertility the Foundation of Prosperity. 

The remarkable advancement and 
achievement of the American people 
is due in large measure to their vast 
areas of fertile soil and the accom- 
panying favorable climatic conditions. 
It has been possible to produce a large 
surplus over and above the necessities 
of life and thig surplus has furnished 
a means for progress. To illustrate, 
if a man can earn but a dollar a day, 
and it costs him a dollar a day for 
subsistence, he can make little or no 
progress; but when he can earn a 
dollar and a quarter a day, and re- 
quires only a dollar for his necessities, 
it is possible for him to utilize one- 
fifth of his income or one-fifth of his 
time for the betterment of the condi- 
tions surrounding himself, his family, 
or his community. Exceptional crop 
production in our great middle west 
territory has made it possible to ob- 
tain a mere living with comparative 
ease, and the energy of the pioneers 
and their descendants has been re 
warded by a large surplus to be de 
voted to advancement, 

So much for the conditions as they 
have existed in the past. They have 
been exceptionally favorable, and the 
results accomplished have been com- 
mensurate with the conditions. As 
for the future, the greatest optimism 
cannot prevent our heeding the signs 
of the times as shown by all soils 
which have been farmed for a long 
series of years, and in fact these signs 
are already apparent in the soils of 
the middle west. No section or local- 
ity is free from the menace of worn- 
out soils; it is a matter of national as 
well as individual eoncern. However 
great its native fertility may be, or 
may have been, the soll cannot in- 
definitely meet the tremendous drafts 
made upon it by 4 crops, unless 
fertility is returned to it in some form. 
The methods designed to maintain fer- 
tility are vastly more easy and econom- 





ical than those necessary to restore 
fertility after it has become exhausted 
beyond the point of profitable crop 
production. 

The time has arrived when the peo- 
ple of the corn belt must decide 
whether they will maintain the fertil- 
ity of their soils, or continue to de 
plete it until they are compelled to 
face the much more difficult and ex- 
pensive problem of building up worn- 
out soils. Some have already delayed 
until the more difficult problem has 
been forced upon them; thousands 
of others must not only decide at once 
to maintain their soil fertility, but 
must back their decision wih deter- 
mined and intelligent action, or they, 
too, will have the verdict forced upon 
them, 

This is a matter which concerns all 
lines of business. Whether a man is 
engaged in agriculture, manufacturing, 
transportation, or the activities com- 
monly termed commercial, his best in- 
terests are at stake. Some states have 
recognized this fact and provided lib 
erally for obtaining and disseminating 
information regarding their sofls. [I1- 
linois expends annually a sum which 
in itself appears large, but it is ex- 
ceedingly small, considering the re- 
turns it has brought the state in the 
form of greater crops and increased 
land values. It has made possible the 
acquiring of sufficiently detailed data 
to enable the experiment station to 
give practically every farmer definite 
advice relative to the best treatment 
of his soil. 

Iowa, as a state, has thus far failed 
to provide work designed to maintain 
the fertility of her soils. The people 
im general have been content to en- 
joy the comfort and luxuries showerea 
upon them by soils of unexcelled fer- 
tility, and have refused to concern 
themselves with the perpetuation of 
their many blessings. The fertility 
of Iowa soils surpasses in value all 
other natural resources of the state 
combined. Of no other state can it 
be so truly said that “her greatest re- 
source is her fertile soil.” 

Liberal provision for obtaining re- 
liable and practical information  fre- 
garding the soils of the state, by means 
of extensive field experiments, would 
return an immense profit for the 
amount invested. The sum which is 
now devoted to work along this line 
is not only inadequate, but is so small 
as to be extremely ridiculous. Ac- 
cording to the last census, the value of 
farming lands in Illinois was $3,090,- 
414,000 in 1910; the value of Iowa 
farm lands for the seme year was $2,- 
801,973,729. In Illinois they devote 
$85,000 annually to the study of their 
soils, and obtain an immense profit 
from the investment, while in Iowa 
there fs less than $10,000 devoted to 
this work, and about half of the latter 
sum comes from the federal govern- 
ment. 
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Those in best position to observe soil| of government. It will be less ex: | 
conditions—the wide-awake farmers—| pensive if we can do away with so 
realize the importance of conserving| many useless conventions, . caucuses, 
fertility. This is evident from the} and some political machinery. If the 
number of inquiries upon this subject! people voted direct, with a short bal- 
received by the Experiment Station,|lot, for their nominees all the way 
hundreds of which are received every| through the important offices, all this 
year, and the number is rapidly in-| expense could be reduced When it 
creasing. In most cases the Experi-| becomes the custom to let the people| 
ment Station is unable to give defi-| pick the man for the office, instead of 
nite information or advice, owing to a/the politician picking the office he 
lack of knowledge of the many and| wants; when it becomes popular to! 
varied soil conditions found in the|stay on the job for which a man is 
state. |elected, and let the people take care| 


You, Mr. Farmer, are directly con-| 
cerned. Your influence, as an indi-| 
vidual, may not be great, but if you! 
will get together and work together, 
you can accomplish your purpose. 

And you, Mr. Business-man, are like- 
wise concerned and should be equally 
diligent in providing for this all-im- | 
portant work. If there is any question 
in your mind as to your interest in 








this matter, consider, if you please, | 
the effect upon your business if the} 
territory around your particular city} 
or village became  non-productive. | 
Your business could not prosper, and 
in most cases could not even exist. 
Business men are the most interested 
observers of reports upon crop condi- 
tions, and there is no factor more es- 
sential to crop production than the 
fertility of the soil. Put it up to the 
legislature this winter. 


—FCR= 


Campaign Expenses. 


The senate committee investigating 
presidential campaign expenses has un- 
covered some alarming defects in our 
government, and have, at this writing, 
only made a start. 

Most of the witnesses have been cam- 
paign managers, party treasurers, and| 
multimillionaires. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been given by 
the great financiers and trust mag- 
nates for the purpose of electing or 
attempting to elect a president. 

Of course, this is a free country— 
with a string to it. Rich men give 
hundreds of thousands to a party cam- 
paign fund just for the fun of it! 
They never expect to in any way get 
favors from Congress or the chief ex- 
ecutive. Oh, no! History makes a 
good story out of their benevolent acts. 

This investigation has revealed that 
some men have given freely to more 
than one campaign fund—playing safe 
so as to be sure and have a winning 
man! Yet you voters who are hide- 
bound could never get it into your 
heads that Big Business played both 
ends against the middle and won ey- 
ery time, while you, because of your 
partisanship, played right into their 
hands. With too many voters it has 
been anything to win for “my party,” 
while Big Business has had an eye 
single to the election of men who 
would best serve their purposes. 

It is well that the voter has a chance 
to look behind the scenes and see 
who shifts the scenery, and who leads 
in the applause. The publicity of 
campaign expense before election, and 
especially before nomination, is one 
of the most needed reforms of the 
day. The people are safe when they 
know who contributes the big sums to- 
ward an election. 

It takes enormous sums to carry 
on a campaign of any kind. Even a 
governorship often costs more than the 
salary connected with the office, and 
a presidential campaign costs tremen- 
Susly more than the salary of the of- 
ce, - 

Can it be otherwise? It must be, if 





|they hardly cast a shadow? Take for 
|instance the religious work of a com-: 





of his campaign for reelection, it will 
bring us back to a simpler form of 
government with fewer campaign scan- 


dals, 
—CO ge 
Community Common Sense. 
Isn’t it a foolish thing for a com- 
munity to scatter its interests until 





munity. It is split and resplit until | 
there isn’t even kindling left, to say | 
nothing of enough religious enthusiasm | 
to warm a soul. Not only are there 
several churches where there should 
be but one, but the churches are more 
or less divided in their own midst. | 
If you had as many different public or 
private schools ag you have churches, | 
what sort of teachers could you hire} 
for the money that the separate groups 
could afford tc pay? 

If people can work together in a 
farmers’ club on the subject of farm| 
improvement, community betterment, | 
and the like, why can’t they work to- | 
gether along mora! lines? Say there 
are five churches in a town of 1,200 
souls. Not one church can be much 
of a success unlesg it dwarfs the ef- 
forts of the others. Usually there are 
five struggling churches. Why wouldn't 
it be common sense to hire the best) 
one of those preachers to do the 
preaching, one to do the pastoral work, | 
such as calling, and one to attend to 
community interests, and especially to| 
look after the youth of the town. He) 
would have some job! Pay these three | 
men what five had been getting and | 
you have better work all around, and | 
a better community spirit. Specialize! 
—that’s the point. 

Would it pay? Indeed it would. | 
Call the churck the “independent” | 
church or any non-sectarian name you 
please. There’s little real difference 
in them. They can work together just 
as well as a horse and a mule hitched 
together, The people could stand less 
preaching anyway if they had a real 
live leader along moral and civic lines. 

It would be worth all it cost to hire 
a good man to interest and lead the 
boys. He would be scoutmaster, base- 
ball umpire, football coach, athletic 
director, moral guide, and the boys’ 
best friend. He would conduct every 
activity of boy life. Would it pay 
to have your boy in such hands, You 
know it would—and not an iota of 
your sectarianism need be taken from 
the boy if you feel that it is so all- 
important. 

Men need leaders as much as boys 
do. They would do many things to im- 
prove the community if they only had 
someone to lead off. A public offi- 
cial needs prodding—the preacher-citi- 
zen leads a committee of influential 
citizens to the office of the delinquent 
official and they have a heart-to-heart 
talk about his failings. Maybe the 
farmers are at outs with the mer- 
chants—the pastor-citizen ig the man 
to smooth the rough places and bring 
them to an understanding. 

You say this is good for the town 











this is to remain a democratic form 









but doesn’t apply to the country. Yes, 





mee oe 


country churches are 





it does. The 
supplied mostly from the town charg- 
es. The country church is so split up 


that it is dying in many places. May- 
be the farmers can’t see their way 
clear to have more than one preacher 
on the job, but if he is a real country 
leader and devotes all his time to the 
work, and other preachers keep out, 
much good will result. Don't expect 
him to be all preacher. He should 
be more than that—a leader of men 
in every activity of country life. 

Since writing the above the daily 
papers tell of a case that covers this 
point in some particulars. The Pres- 
byterian and Christian churches of 
Griswold, lowa (population about 1,- 
000), united three years ago under the 
name of the Union church. They 
adopted this simple creed, or articles 
of faith: 1. Christ is the head of the 
church. 2. The bible is our rule of 
faith and practice. 3. Individual in- 
terpretation of the scriptures, the privi- 
lege and duty of all. 4. Christian 
character the test of fellowship. 5. 
Mode of bapism, if desired, at the dis- 
cretion of the applicant. 6. The union 
of all follow2rs of Christ. 

From two struggling churches there 
arose a strong one with a membership 
of about 200. Other churches in the 
town did not see fit to unite with 
the Union. They still struggle on. 


—fO E- 
Are You Thankful? 


Bountiful crops are general this sea- 
son. Prices are fairly geod, and the 
farmer’ has learned how to use the 
profits to the best advantage by im- 
proving his living. There is plenty 
and to spare in most of the farm 
homes. Where these conditions pre- 
vail there is cause to be thankful. 

The political excitement will soon be 
over—and be it said that never before 
has there been less hysterical excite 
ment over the election of a chief ex- 
ecutive of the country. For this we 
can all be thankful. It means that the 
people are doing more reading and 
thinking along political lines and can- 
not be so easily fooled by the cam- 
paigners. No matter which party gets 
control at Washington, everything will 
go on toward better government, “The 
old order changeth.” The new order 
cannot be suppressed. 

You may think that because the 
church is dormant or dead in some lo- 
calities that we are taking a backward 
step along moral lines. Not so. There 
is a keener edge to our public and 
private morals than at any time in 
history. There may be less inclina- 
tion to cry our virtues from the house- 
tops, but real progress is being made 
along moral lines. For this we can be 


thankful. 
We are in a period of transition, po- 
litically, religiously, commercially. 


The fact that graft and rottenness are 
being uncovered is proof that a better 
day is ahead. There are fewer pas 
tisan voters and fewer religious fanat- 
ics than in times past. Even commer- 
cial life is preparing to take a step 
toward the higher levels of business 
morals. 

Taking just your own little circle, 
maybe some of you can’t see anything 
in particular to be thankful for, but 
looking upon the broader problems of 
the day we all must surely find cause 
for thanksgiving. 


—fCg- 


For subecriftion rates see page 60 at 
at bottom of Bulletin. 

















E did not owe any- 
thing. That was 
one comfort. Father 
had been an old- 
fashioned farmer, 
and when he died he 
did not leave much 
money; but he left 
us the old farm clear 














of debt. It was 
considerably run 
down, however. 





Brush had grown in 
the road and in the 
pastures, while th 
division fences be- 
tween the mowings 
were hard to find 
in wastes of bushes 
two rods wide, in 
places. 

By “us”, I mean 
brother and I. He 
was twenty-three 
and full of fun aad ambition and begin- 
ning to feel that the world was bigger 
than the farm. I was twenty-five, mar- 
ried and had two boys. The season was 
the middle of July, and what little hay we 
had was in the barn. I was the first 
to mention it, and I ought to have known 
better. ‘ 

“Let’s sell out and take up something 
that is easier and in which there is 
more money.” was my proposition, 
Brother seconded the motion. and al- 
though my wife pleaded that we try the 
farm for a year without father, because 
it was a good home and we were sure of 
a good living, we gave no heed. After 
some days of debate between ourselves, 
we decided to take into our confidenc: 
father’s old friend, a near neighbor, in 
regard to closing out the place and stock. 
It was well we did so, for it has proved 
to be our salvation. One evening we 
went together to his house, and after 
numerous remarks about the weather and 
its influence in making farming unprof- 
itable. we broke the ice and told him we 
had decided to sell out and go to the 
city, there to look for something more 
profitable and which should be more con- 
genial and better fitted to our aspira- 
tions. 

Much to our discomfiture he made no 
argument against it, and in fact appeared 
to coincide with our decision, and asked 
when we thought of leaving. He also 
asked what we had decided to do with the 
cows and if we had réceived any offer 
for the old homestead. We fell to dis- 
cussing ways and means quite naturally 
as if it were a foregone conclusion that 
the place was to pass into other hands. 
regardless of the fact that it had been 
owned by our family for more than 200 
years, 

At last the all-important question was 
“What is the place worth?” 














asked him: 

I can never forget the whimsical expres- 
sion which spread over his face, as he 
replied, “Well, it will never do to ask 


the actual value of the property. Buyers 


are looking for bargains, and nobody will 
purchase the place unless he can _ see 
where a clean thousand or more may be 
made. Perhaps the farm would bring 
$5,000, but you know as well as I do. 
that it is worth more than this amount 


to yourselves. However, I would advise 


you, if you are fully decided to sell, to 
tain all the stock you have and buy 
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more if you think you can pasture it, 
and feed it through the winter, use up 
all your fodder of every kind and topdress 
the mowing with all the manure you cay 
scrape up in the yards and lane to make 
a good showing next year. Take my ad- 
vice, and don’t try to sell, until you have 
got the farm all ‘dolled up.’ Then it 
will probably bring an extra thousand anil 
will thus pay you well for waiting and 
the extra labor. It will be much more 
of a satisfaction to you to get some- 
where near what the place is worth than 
to give it away at a reduced valuation, 
because it is ran down and in poor con- 
dition for exhibition.” 

Well, we went home and slept on that 
advice, and got up derermined to take it. 
It was the right time of the year to 
eradicate brush, we got out the big scythe 
and the brush hook, and ground them 
sharp and began to “discover” some of our 
fences. In many places an ax was need- 
ed to cut small trees, which were from 
three to eight inches in diameter, grow- 
ing right beside the grass land. We 
trimmed. out everything, throwing the 
wood in heaps in the mowings and piling 
the brush as we went along. As day 
after day passed and long stretches of 
land appeared we did not remember to 
have ever seen before, it became extremely 
interesting, and my wife strayed out oc- 
casionally and commended our exertions in 
the most decided terms. Every night 
after the team returned from carrying the 
milk to the station, we hauled up the 
wood trimmed out during the day, and 
the woodpile presently exceeded any that 
our generation remembered. Previous to 
this event we had been discussing the 
necessity of buying some wood. 

Haying done in all the region, one day 
a haymaker straggled along, and finding 
we had no grass to cut, proposed that we 
employ him at other work at reduced 
wages. He looked like an energetic man, 
and after a brief discussion, we put him 
to work. Following this, the farm ap- 
peared to grow larger more and more 
rapidly and positively the work was fas- 
cinating. We began to take more inter- 
est in the place than we had ever known. 
Rain fell in abundance that summer and 
our good neighbor counseled us to sow an 
acre or two of barley as he had done, 
using 2% bushels of seed to the acre, to 
cut for the dairy cows late in the fall 
after the frost has destroyed the best feed 
in pastures and mowings. This length- 
ened out the milking season and increased 
our net income for the year not a little. 
A similar area of rye also, was sown, 
that it might provide pasturage late in 
the fall and the first thing in spring, and 
later suceulent early soiling for the cows. 
For, said our adviser, if you should; 
get a customer for the place before next 
July, you will need to make a first-class 
showing with a good-sized herd of cows 
that are giving plenty of milk. 

In this way we went on in one wise 
step after another, having good counsel, 
until the farm was as sleek as any in 
the neighborhood, and the increased in- 
come was most assuredly a surprise to 
us. So well were we doing that we were 
not at all rebellious the following spring 
when not a single buyer put in an ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding our continued 
advertising. My wife was very happy in 


it all. 
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But the second spring, early, before we 
had resumed space in the Weekly Clar- 
ion, a stranger drove into the yard and 
said he had heard the farm was for sale 
and wished to look it over. The incident 
brought to my heart a feeling of dis- 
tinct unpleasantness, and an irritation 
and unexpressed sentiment which could 
not be translated in any other terms 
than that I wished he had known enough 
to remain at home, (if he had any), and 
attend to his business. I had no con- 
sciousness of gratitude that a buyer was 
in prospect, and snowed the farm with 
its improvements in a diffident manner 
mechanically, telling him the price was 
$6,000. After he had looked it all over 
and examined the new sills which we had 
put under the barn frame, he drove away, 
stating that he was impressed favorably 
and would come again within a week and 
bring his wife. It was four o’clock when 
he left. and no more work was done that 
day, except to take care of the stock. 

Going into the house directly after his 
departure, I found my wife in tears. Her 
lament was, “Oh, why do we need to sel! 
the place! It is paying better and bet- 
ter and you and Bob can make it pro- 
duce at least double that it is now doing, 
after you have really got it ‘dolled up,’ 
you know you can,” and she smiled at 
me through her tears. Then she stopped 
with mouth agape, for I was in a most 
vexed condition of mind. I declared 
that I did not wish to sell the farm and 
would not sell it; not for any such foolish 
sum of money as that. “Then why did 
you show it to the man, and why has it 
been advertised?” she asked wonderingly. 
I explained that I had not known my 
own mind. 

Just then the kitchen door burst open, 
and Bob swarmed in. He appeared at 
least six inches taller than we had ever 
before seen him. “That orangoutang 
can’t buy this farm!” he exploded. “He 
isn’t rich enough. The proposterousness 
of his pomposity! Strutting over it and 
being ‘favorably impressed!’ I'll clean 
the old gun and have it ready for him 
if he ever comes here again,” shouted 
the indignant Bob, and sweet little Mol- 
lie went to him and threw her arms 
around his neck and laughed, at the 
thought of the bloody scene. 

Well, that didn’t end it. The stranger 
came aga‘n and he brought his wife as he 
said he would do. They were nice people 
and really wanted the place. When we 
told them we had decided not to sell, he 
thought it was merely the matter of price, 
and offered $500 additional, and then 
when refused, increased it to $1,000. We 
were finally forced to own that the old 
place had more than a money value, and 
that we had only just come to understand 
ourselves. Then we all sat down to a 
good supper and finished with some © 
Mollie’s best cake, and they bought th: 
adjoining farm and live there still. Ani 
Bob married their only daughter las 
June. And it looks as if the twu farms 
would make one big one some time, b 
cause Mollie and Bessie are inseparables. 

Note: Wouldn’t it be just as interes! 
ing to fix up the old farm, making it 
over into a better looking, more profitab! 
farm, as to move away from it to son 
new country, where you have to pionee! 
fix and fuss for years? There is a bett™ 
farm beneath and within the fence lin 
of many a farm if you only find it.—Editor. 
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HE country life move- 


ment, despite the 
picayunish econo- 
mies of a_ short- 


sighted Congression- 
al policy, is - the 
most universally in- 
dorsed movement of 
the time. It is one 
of the most desira- 
ble social evolutions 
of the time. 

It is the problem 
to make the coun- 
try more attractive, 
more livable, more 
inviting socially, in- 
dustrially and edu- 
cationally. This so- 
cial and industrial 
revitalization of 
country ‘ife is the 
solution of checking 
the movement of 
population to the cities and thus re- 
moving one of the chief causes of the 
high cost of living. The three greatest 
forces in the improvement of country 
life are the country home, the country 
school and the country church, and 
these should work in complete harmony. 
This is a trinity that makes all things 
possible. The basic institution for the 
revival of the country life is the re- 
modeled rural school. The rural sebool 
problem has now been in the limelight 
for over ten years, and tons of paper 
and barrels of ink have been used in pro- 
posing ways and means for a solution 
of the problem, yet the problem still re- 
mains largely unsolved. But it is a most 
hopeful sign when men who do their 
thinking in large units, and whose vision 
is wide enough to encompass our na- 
tional welfare, are turning their atten- 
tion to the improvement of the rural 
school. This problem is not wholly edu- 
cational, but is tied up with the other 
rural problems. One can hardly con- 
ceive of improving the intellectual and 
ethical without improving the material 
and social, and vice versa. The recon- 
struction of legislative and administra- 
tive conditions, which are basic in rural 
school improvement, is net an easy task, 
and this reorganization of rural educa- 
tion, in part, must be superimposed from 
above. 

In this county for many years a cam- 
paign has been waged to raise the stand- 
ard of the rural school along the follow- 
ing lines: 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHING FORCE. 

After fifteen years of a strenuous and 
aggressive campaign for a better type of 


























teacher for our country schools we are 
able to report for the coming year the 
employment of 350 state normal school 


graduates, 140 holders of state and coun- 
ty permanent certificates, 25 college grad 
15 holders of professional certifi- 
ates, and a score of holders of the pro- 
visional grade—the lowest grade certifi- 
cate. Fully 95 per cent of the 550 teach- 
ers in Berks county had some state nor- 
mal school training. Applicants for the 
i last 


uates, 


west grade certificate for the ‘wo 
ears were supposed to have at least a 


ir years’ high school training, supple- 
mented by a year’s professional training 
a state normal. 


Fifteen years ago 70 per cent of the 
hing force in Berks county held the 
west grade certificate. The greatest 
obstacle encountered in improving the 
‘ifications of teachers were the so- 

d summer normals, academies, and 
seminaries taught for the most part by 
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mediocre teachers where candidates tor 
provisional certificates were prepared. 
That school was the most popular whose 
students readily would pass a superin- 
tendent’s examination. Those subjects 
which would give self-reliance, vigor and 
culture were set aside and the minds of 
prospective applicants were sterilized and 
dwarfed in the perpetual drill of a hand- 
ful of common branches. By rejecting 
the great majority of those applicants, 
these schools gradually went out of ex- 
istence, until none of them survive today. 
Of the 550 teachers 300 are male and 250 
female, averaging 25 years of age, and 
fully 90 per cent are country-bred. 

‘lune average salary is $52.50 a month, 
or almost double that of fifteen years 
ago, and the average term is not quite 
eight months. We are earnestly striving 
to keep the teaching corps in touch with 
the snirit of the times through teachers’ 
institutes, county, local, and district; as- 
sociation meetings and conferences, at 
least a half dozen each year; reading 
circle work; the county traveling teach- 
ers’ library; and by encouraging attend- 
ance at summer sessions of normal 
schools, chautauquas, and colleges. 

the next step forward must be on the 
part of the state normals that are now 
almost altogether preparing teachers for 
rural schools. Again we would suggest 
most earnestly a redirection of part of 
the normal schoo) getivities to the serv- 
ice of the one-room rural school. It is as 
unlike the city graded school as a gar- 
den is unlike a wheat field. A _ rural 
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schoot department could train teachers 
specifically for country life through a! 
study of rural sociology; through re- 
search réports and debates, with histori- 
cal and current rural progress; through 
the organization of a seminary for the 
study of rural social conditions; and by 
establishing a rural observation and prac- 
tice school. The ideal teacher in a rural 
school would be a country-bred graduate 
of a first-class agricultural college. The 
country school is in the best sense an in- 
dustrial school, and only those teachers 
can do best work therein who have had 
the personal experience in industrial 
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which only the industrial school can give. 
Such teachers are remote possibilities, 
owing to low salaries. They can be had 
by paying the price. 

Our present normal graduates are in- 
adequately prepared to teach rural 
schools because of lack of training in 
manual training, domestic science, hor- 
ticulture and agriculture. It ig only 
through these industrial subjects that 
teachers can interpret the natural and in- 
dustrial environment of the rural school 
and thus have the opportunity for prao- 
tical application of mathematics, lan- 
guages, geography and other subjects 
By spending more money and in a bet- 
ter way is the only solution of the coun 
try school problem. The best schools to- 
day are in the cities, but we are spending 
$33.01 on the city child’s education for 
every $13.17 on the rural child's. This is 
not giving the farm boys and girls a fair 
chance. The attempt to manage rural 
schools on three hundred or three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year will never 
give good results. An absolute prerequisite 
is @ material increase in the funds avail. 
able for maintenance of schools. 

If the wealth of the state is to edu- 
cate the children of the state, the burden 
of support must be pooled and state and 
county taxation for education must re- 
place the present unequal local burdens. 
s00d schools generally are impossible un- 
der local taxation system. Most rural 
taxpayers now pay more than an aver- 
age rate for education, the burden is much 
greater when six or eight taxpayers sup- 
port a $300 school than when 49 to 60 
taxpayers support a $1,000 school. A 
doubling of the state appropriation for 
elementary schools and a county system 
of taxation would be a decided step for- 
ward in rural education. 

THE CONSOLIDATION AND CENTRALIZATION 
OF SCHOOLS. 

After an agitation of almost two 
decades less than a scure of small schools 
in this county are abandoned and the 
pupils transported to graded and cen- 
tral schools. Marked improvement hag 
been made where this is done. We are 
convinced that in the organization of a 
well-planned series of consolidated cen 
tral schools with connecting high schoola 
lies in a large part, not only the solu 
tion of the rural schoal problem, but the 
solution of the rural community prob. 
lem as well. To expect such centers to 
be organized voluntarily by country peo 
ple is to expect almost the impossible 


matters involving the fate of nations 
are often more easily settled than are 
proposals for the improvement of the 


rural schools. 

The schools, if improvement is to be 
made, must frequently take a position 
in advance of the people and wait for 
good results to justify the position. There 
should be mandatory legislation com- 
pelling school consolidation where 
physical and social conditions permit, or 
else reorganize the whole system of rural 


school management by abolishing the 
township system of school organization 


and substituting the county system. Un- 
der the county system, all of the schools 
of the county, large cities under separate 
boards excepted, are managed as a unit 
by a county board of education, just as 
all the schools of a city are managed 
as a unit. Such a plan would be great- 
ly in the interest of economical and ef- 
ficient administration. Efficient rural 
school organization and control will be 
promoted in proportion as the central con- 
trol of the county is substituted for the 
eontrol by the townships. 








training and the changed point of view 
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presenting this 
series of articles 
upon crop rotation 
I have in mind two 
objects : First, I 
hope that by em- 
phasizing some of 
the many benefits 
derived from  froia- 
tion I may influence 
farmers who have 
not heretofore prac- 
ticed it to begin 
making plans to 
start a system the 
coming year; also, 
to encourage those 
who have already 
rade a start, but 
are finding difficul- 

‘ a -~ ties which must be 

—— eS overcome in order 
ee to keep their system 
of rotation running 
smoothly. Second, it is my purpose 
to diseuss a few of the rotations which 
have been extensively adopted, with a 
view to giving aid to those who are de- 
sirous of installing a rotative system 
of cropping. 

Crop rotation in its broadest sense 
may be made to include most any sys 
tem .of cropping, but it has generally 
come to mean a system of cropping 
which provides for the growth of a 
gume at intervals of greater or less 
lencth, and it is in that sense that I 
will use the term. A system which does 
not provide for a legume every few years 
is not worthy of being called a rotation 

The benefits derived from crop rota- 
tion are so many and so great that one 
can not but wonder why it is not practiced 
more generally and more systematically. 
No system of farming can be made per- 
manent without it. In the past, the 
tendency has been to rotate farms in- 
stead of rotating crops; but no coun- 
try. however vast its areas of virgin 
soil, can continue such a system in- 
definite); 

Almost every new country or new sec- 
tion of a country has some one crop to 
which it is especially adapted, and in 
practically every case the settlers have 
grown that crop almost exclusively until 
the soil and the various enemies of the 
crop called a halt by preverting a profit- 
able yield. 

Probably the most striking example 
found in the United States of the effects 
of continuous culture of one crop is fur- 
nished by the cotton growing states of 
the South, and farmers in the corn belt 
may learn a valuable lesson from the ex 
perience of their Southern brothers. 
TI “money rop” of those immense 

















ions is cotton, and that crop was 
von year after year until the soil 
eventually became so depleted that it 
was impossible to grow a crop which 
even approached a profitable yield with 

it the use of large amounts of expensive 
commercial fertilizers. The humus sup 

ly of the soil became so reduced that 


reat damage resulted from washing, 

\ re the land was at all rolling. Then 
th ravages of the cotton boll 

eovil, and many wondered why it was 

o much worse than it had been years 


wre. Is it indeed any wonder that it 
plied and became numerous when 
tantly had conditions favorable to 
wth and ample sup; f its favor- 

xl plant present at all times? The 

es of the cotton-boll weevil were 
nous, and even threatened to pre- 

the growth of cotton in many sec- 

but this same pest has been large- 

ly responsible for arousing the Southern 
le to the extent of a revolution in 

l of farming. The rotations 
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adopted to keep in check the boll weevil 
are restoring the muck needed humus to 


West are in the main very different from 
those of the cotton-growing states, they 
are in a certain sense similar to them. 
“corn is king” over a vast area, and in 
another large section wheat rules almost 
to the exclusion of other crops. The ques- 
of this section 
must decide at once is, whether they will 
adopt systems of rotation while the soil 
is yet fertile, and it is yet comparative- 
ly easy, or whether they will wait until 


poverished soil and insect ravages. 
The fact that a good portion of the 
in the corn belt 


is fed to live- 





Gorn grown in a four-year rotation of corn, corn, 


land, together with the fact that the 


stores of native fertility than 
the soils of the Southern states, has made 
the process of soil depletion less rapid. 


sight of the fact that no soil is so fertile 
it cannot evenually be deprived of 
its fertility by continuous or baphazard 


That it pays to follow a definite sys- 
tem of crop rotation has now been so 
demonstrated by thousands 
farmers and by our experiment sta- 


space by dealing with that phase of the 
In most communities it is pos- 
to compare the farm of a man who 
is following a rotation, with those of his 
about who are 


Nearly all of our state experiment sta- 
in the corn belt, 
have accurate records of the yield, qual- 
ity and value of crops grown in rotation, 
as compared to the continuous growing of 
The results of these 
experiments may be had free of charge 
by writing the experiment station in your 
own state and requesting them. 

Some may be inclined to inquire why, 
if rotation farming is more profitable, it 
is not more generally followed, and why 


publications, lecturers on agriculture, the 
other agencies to 


A combination of several factors has hin- 
dered its progress in tke past, and some 


Large areas of new land of unequalled 


farming designed to extract the great- 
j income from the soil in the 

It is exceedingly 
man to be saving 
when he knows that more can be easily 
when his present supply is ex- 


shortest time possible, 




















hausted. Such has been the case, until 
recently, as regards the fertility and crop- 
producing power of our soils. 


Many have considered the vast fer- 
tility of our prairie so.ls inexhaustible, 
or at least they have looked upon soil 
exhaustion as being so remote that it did 
not concern them personally. So many 
factors enter into the growth of crops 
that it is difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty the factor which is responsible for 
the decreased yields. This fact has in 
many casey permitted the process of 
soil depletion to reach an advanced stage 
before the farmer discovered the true 
cause of his small crops, and he then 
resorted to the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers, with the idea that they are a 
“cure-all’’? for soil troubles. 


The factors already mentioned have 
until recently been most effective in pre- 
venting the general adoption of crop ro- 
tations, but conditions have changed to 
such an extent as to render them large- 
ly ineffective. Vast areas of cheap virgin 
soil no longer exist, and worn-out soils 
have become so common as to attract the 
attention of all thoughful people. 

Some of he most potent factors which 
are now retarding progress along the 
line of soil conservation and other im- 
proved methods of farming are: First, 
the large percentage of tenant farmers, 
together with the prevalence of short 
term leases. Nor is the tenant farmer 
as much to blame, or as _ sbort-s'ghted 
as the landlord who fails to provide for 
maintaining the fertility of his soil; sec- 
ond, the conservatism of farmers with 
regard to trying a new method, or a 
method different from that followed by 
their fathers; third, the peculiar adap- 
tation of certain sections to one particu 
lar crop, which is considered the 
“money crop;” fourth, the tendency to 
put off from year to year the starting of 
a rotation, with the idea that it is less 
profitable at the present time, and mere- 
ly a means for producing larger crops 
in the more or less distant future; fifth, 
the fact that when an attempt is made 
to follow a rotation, there are difficulties 
to be cvercome in the form of interfer- 
ence wy dronght, or excessive wet 
weather, freezing out of the clover crop, 
etc, 

All of these problems and drawbacks 
can best be overcome by obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of the principles in- 
volved in erep rotation, the various ways 





Corn grown continuous for four years 


in which crop rotation is beneficial, th: 
rotations .which have proved best for 
your particular conditions and type of 
farming, and especially a definite under- 
standing of the relation of crop rotation 
to soil fertility. The soil fertility prob 
lem is the most important problem of the 
day throughout the Middle West. It is 
especially important just at this time, 
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because it is now comparatively easy to 
adopt methods of conservation, while it 
will be necessary to resort to much more 
difficult and expensive methods in the 
ease of large areas if they are permit- 
ted to become further depteted. 


ROTATION IS A MONEY CROP. 


If every farmer in the corn belt would 
adopt and persistently follow the rotation 
best adapted to his conditions and type 
of farming, it would add millions of dol- 
lars to the income of the farmers in 
every state. Careful experiments show 
that yields in Minnesota could be in- 
creased to the extent of $40,000,000 by 
proper rotations, and other states report 
similar results. 

High-priced land, along with the 
scarcity and high price of labor, are 
causing farmers to cast about for some 
means of increasing the income from each 
acre, and crop rotation will do more 
along that line than any other one 
thing. It is not all that is necessary to 
maintain good crop yields, but whatever 
else may be done will not give the best 
results unless rotation is practiced. Live- 
stock must be kept and the manure care- 
fully conserved and returned to the land, 
or crops must be grown and plowed un- 
der as green manure, in order to main- 
tain the supply of humus. Phosphorus 
has proved exceedingly beneficial to much 
of the corn belt soil, and it will un- 
doubtedly be used much more extensively 
within the very near future, but the 
best results from an application of phos- 
phorus can only be obtained when a good 
supply of organic matter is maintained in 
the soil. 

Briefly stated, it may be said that crop 
rotation is beneficial to the soil by way 
of helping to maintain fertility, and by 
improving the physical condition. Fur- 
thermore, it is the most effective means 
of combatting insect pests and noxious 
weeds. It distributes the work more 
evenly throughout the year, and enables 
the farmer to utilize men and teams to 
better advantage. It lessens the danger 
of crop loss, owing to the fact that an 
exceedingly unfavorable season for one 
crop is often more or less fasorable for 
another. It furnishes a balanced ra- 
tion for livestock and renders unneces- 
sary the purchase of high-priced feeding 
stuffs. 

The United States Bureau of Soils pre- 
sents a large amount of data in support 
of their claim that rotation is beneficial 
by way of improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the soil. They maintain that 
plants excrete substances from their 
roots which are poisonous to themselves, 
but harmless to plants of other varieties. 
sy aen one crop is grown continuously for 
a number of years the excreta accumu- 
lates to such an extent as to seriously 
reduce the growth of that particular crop, 
while other crops may be grown upon 
the affected soil without injury. 

In the great Middle West section where 
a large number of crops can be success- 
fully grown, crop rotation should attain 
its highest development, and until such 
time our agriculture will not be placed 
upon the most profitable or permanent 
basis, nor will the land yield its great- 
est return. Until recent years, much of 
the income from the land was required 
for improvement in the form of build- 
ings and stock, but farmers in general 
are now so situated as to be able to pro- 
vide the necessary fences to permit of 
rotative cropping. The extra expense 
necessary will be paid for many times 
over when the rotation has been in op- 
eration for a few years. 

It takes several years to start a rota- 
tion, or to make a change of rotations, 
and it is therefore important that the 
matter be carefully considered and that 
the steps taken be along the best lines. 
‘ The next article will discuss rotation 
‘rom the standpoint of its effect upon 
the soil. Later articles will deal with 
other phases of the subject. 
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One of the best preventives of scratches 
in horses is to keep the feet clean. If 
mud is permitted to dry on the fetlocks 
irritation is likely to ensue. 












































































=; ~ ’ The hottest weather cannot 
—/ cause J-M Asbestos Roofing to dry out, 
_ melt or run—the coldest weather cannot 
crack it — gases, chemical fumes, or salt air cannot injure it. 
There is not a particle of perishable material in this roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is practically indestructible because it is 
mineral through and through. It is composed of Asbestos and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbestos is a rock and, of course, everlasting. And {} 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt is the same material that has withstood the severe duties of 
street paving for over forty years. 

There are buildings in all parts of the country where this roofing is still giving 
satisfactory service ae more than a quarter-century of wear. 

Due to the non-conducting qualities of the Asbestos, this roofing keeps build- 
ings cooler in hot weather and warmer in cold weather. Being composed of As- 
bestos, it affords perfect fire protection. 

And, with all these advantages, it costs less per year of service than any other 
roofing because it lasts longer and never needs to be coated or graveled. } 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, anywhere. Comes §§ 
ready to lay. 

Sold by hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct from our nearest 
branch where we have no dealer. 

Write for sample of the curious Asbestos rock from which this roofing is made, ff 


and our Book No. 1866 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. vi 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASE8 ESTOS AsBEsTOsS Roortncs, PACKINGS, 
AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ELECTRICAL Supp.igs, Etc. 
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Puli Out the Stumps Quick! 
Plant on Virgin Soil 


NE year makes a difference of from no profit to $1,281 
on 40 acres. Pull out the stumps, double the land 
value, raise a bumper crop on virgin soil! Thousands 

are doing it! Why not you? Get a Hercules All Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller! Clear your land once for all. 
Pull any stump in five minutes—an acre or more a day— 
three acres without moving machine, The 


lercules Stump Puller 


=m is 400% stronger and 60% lighter than others. Genuine Sicel 
means strength. Triple power means more pull than a locomotive. 
Double ratchets mean safety. Accurate work means /ighé draft, 
Send name in now for fine free book and special price offer! 
Don’t wait! Write a postal NOW! Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
CENTERVILLE, 


220 tet Street 















































Say you saw it in Successful Farming. All ads guaranteed 
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Wim Dearer BRINKLR, ArcH’T. 
ET’S walk down the 
newer streets of 
any manufacturing 
city — Detroit, or 
Waterloo, or Pe- 
oria, as the case 
may be—and count 
the pordhes. And 
then let's wander 
out into the coun- 

















try a few miles, 
where the farm- 
houses commence, 
and count the 


porches once more. 

Strange, isn’t it? 
In the town, where 
land is costly and 
scarce, nearly every 
home has its 
porch—none but the 
very poor will live 
in a porchless 
house. But out on 
the farm where land is ample, one 
sees house after house with never a porch 
at all—or, maybe, some miserable, star- 
veling six-foot-wide affair. Just why this 
should be. I can't say. Possibly the build- 
er’s bid ran up a few hundred dollars 
too high, and the farmer tried to pull 
down the total cost by rubbing out the 
porch. Or possibly the porch was mere- 
ly deferred a year or two—and then an 
automobile. or a binder, or a dry sum- 
mer deferred it four or five years more! 

















Fig. 1. Plain but wide porches. Bask porch 
screened 


This is mighty poor economy: it’s fer 
better to leave off the parlor, or one of 
the bedrooms, than to leave off the 
porch 

But, when ope does finally conclude 
» have a porch, there’s yet another 
hitch—what sort shall we _ build? 
W here? How large? How broad? 
What design? So, here’s just a brief 
‘alk on porches—perhaps it may be of 
some help 

Let's imagine a perfectly plain, sim- 
ple house, like Fig. 1, and Fig. 2. Now, 
too many builders will run a_ six-foot 
wide porch along the front: with wood- 
on floor, tin roof, and solid six-inch 
posts, trimmed up with a great profusion 
of gingerbrend fretwork. But six feet 
s ridiculously narrow—twelve feet, at 
the least, one should have. A wooden 









































Fig. 2. A good front porch with veranda 


floor is constantly rotting away; the 





better plan is to bank up the earth to 


tLe proper height, and then lay a cement 
pavement on this. In place of the six- 
itch solid posts, let’s have twelve-inch 
square boxed columns; they are far 
more effective than the others, and cost 
about the same. The cornice should be 
quite simple, and rather smal] and re- 
fined. 

sf possible, let’s have a balcony over 
the porch; it is a most convenient place 
to air bed clothes, and so on; in case of 
illness, it’s a wonderful comfort to the 
convalescent. Tin makes a bad cover- 
ing here: it radiates heat into the bed- 
room windows, and is easily scratched 
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Fig. 5. Doubdte aeck—entire back porch screened. 
Uvperdeck for sleeping vorch. 

up by shoe nails. Canvas is better—it 

must be put down with galvanized tacks, 

and painted three or four coats. 

The kitchen porch should be built in 
exactly the same way; but if the bal- 
cony is to be omitted, we can fun a 
shingle root. as in Fig. 1. By all means. 
screen this porch with fly netting; thix 
will not only keep the flies more ef- 
tectually out of the kitchen, but will 
make the porch a place where one may 
do preserving, cooking, and so on. al! 
summer. Let me ask you, Mrs. Farmer, 
what’s the use of suffering and swelter- 
ing i vour kitchen, when a gasoline 
stove can so easily be set up on your 
porch? 1 took such a stove on a camp 
ing trip this year: with a canvas screen 
to keep off the wind, it worked splen- 
didly right out ip the open 

But, if possible, it’s better to build a 
double-deck poreh; then one can use the 
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Fig. 4. 


upper part as a sleeping porch and the 
lower part for that matter—a wonderful 
comfort in sultry weather. The old way 
was to simply set a second series of 
posts on top of the first: but this al- 
ways has a rather cumbersome, clumsy 
effect. It’s better to work as in Figs. 3 
and 4; that is, run single square columns 
all the way from ground to roof. Fig. 5 
shows the details of such aq column. 
Lou'll notice, for instance, that a raised 
square of concrete supports the bottom— 
cased in with six-inch wooden  base- 
boards. If the main column rested di- 
rectly down on the cement floor, water 

would seep in and soon start decay ; 
then it would be a heavy, expensive job 
to shore up the roof and balcony and 
put in patches. But here, the only thing 
that can rot is the base-board: it’s an 
extremely simple matter to replace that. 


Continued on page 12 
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You can’texpect tC 
“dead” roofing to} 
give youreal service. 
= Genasco Roofing 
= has life that comes 


from Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. 















Life makes it resist | 
sun, wind, rain, @ 
Bhat. cold, and fire. © 
= Genasco gives — 
lasting protection | 
to all your build- = 
ings. : 
Comes in rolls and is ready = 
to lay—easy, without expe- = 
rienced help. Mineral or 
smooth surface. Ask your 
. dealer for Genasco. : 
< Write us for samples and =— 
F the Good Roof Guide Book 
—free. 
The Kant-leak 
E Kleet, for smooth- 


surface roofings, 
prevents nail-leaks 
and makes seams 
watertight without h 
cement. 








Whetstones 
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Protect the Quail. 

A clipping from an exchange says: 
“Probably the largest fine ever assessed 
in @ magistrate’s court in ‘Tennessee was 
imposed on a man of Sumner County 
tod-~. He was arrested by a deputy 
game warden while attempung to dis- 
pose of fifty quail vefore the « ning of 
the season in Tennessee. He was fined 
oa for each bird, making a total of 
2,500.” 

Another paper has this to say: “An 
intelligent farmer who has been studying 
the habits of quails declares that each 
bird is worth $10.50 a year to the farm- 
ers. As a dead bird is worth only ten 
to twenty-five cents it is evident that 
killing them is a decidedly unnrofitable 
business. And when we reflect that quails 
live so largely on insects and on the seeds 
of troublesome and injurious weeds it is 
easy to understand the good they do. 
In fact there are very few birds that 
are not worth more to the farmer, the 
gardener and fruit-grower than any harm 
they do. However, it is not the farmer 
who destroys the quails. It is the town 
people and the hawks,” 


That’s what it is. The city sportsmen, 
who never raised a crop big enough for 
a canary bird, will do more real damage 
to the farmer during Bob-white season 
thar years can adjust. In addition, 
much damage to stock, fruit trees, fences, 
etc., is done by insolent hunters and the 
farmers’ trespass notices are disregarded 
or torn down, to his exasperation: and 
all the game that breeds or nests on his 
farm is killed or chased off before he 
can get time to hunt himself. Farmers 
who want to keep sheep have given up 
the business entirely in disgust because 
of hunting dogs and prowling curs. 


Let every state pass laws prohibiting 
any person from hunting with either aog 
er gun, or allowing their dogs to hunt 
upon the lands of anyone, without first 
getting written permission from the own- 
ers, under heavy venalties. 


Science has proven that i°e quail or | 


Bob-white is the only bird that eats hard 
shelled potato bugs in great numbers and 
it is rapidly disappearing. Let it be 
protected under heavier penalties for 
three years; and let one man be appointed 
deputy game warden at each community, 
his pay depending on fees for violation. 

The quail is a bird of short flights, and 
is easily traced and killed, and pot hunt- 
ers seldom leave one of a flock, but kill 
every one. in time of deep snow and 
sleet when their food is hidden under a 
crust that they cannot penetrate, myriads 
die of starvation. Many have been found 
dead under corn shocks, buried in snow. 
eouldn’t get out. Brush thrown on @ 
stump or log with wheat put there ocra- 
sionally forms good covert. They are 
easily tamed. All last winter I kept one 
in my room in a corner, free to fly about 
at will, with food and water, and though 
I tried to put it out the window it 
wouldn’t go but flew back each time until 
the winter was over. It hung around 
all summer near the house, but I have 
not seen it lately, and fear that the pir. 
atical blue-tailed hawk or some prowling 
hunter has killed it. ‘The farmer hag 
little use for th: hunter; for he is an 
unknown quantity liable to cause loss by 
shooting wilfully the farmer’s best 
friends, the robin, the tom-tit, the part- 
ridge and the buzzard.—Clifford EF. Davis. 
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Around the Farm. 

The supply of stock cattle has not 
grown with the population for the last 
ten years. This means higher prices. 
Many say it is more profitable to keep 
steers than cows, but if no one keeps 
cows where are the steers to come from? 

Sheer can stand almost any degree of 
dry cold so long as their fleece is not 
wet. It is necessary that sheep have a 
tight roof over their heads. 

If there is nothing better on hand this 
spring for hog pasture, plow as soon 
1s possible and sow a piece of oats, using 
three bushels of seed to the acre. 

There is as much difference in the 
shearing qualities of sheep as there is in 
the milking qualities of cows. A good 

erage fleece is eight pounds. 

Sheep will thrive wherever dry footing 
may be found. <Xeep them off wet lands. 

There is room for more sheep on all 
well drained farms, 
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In buying tools, as in buying anything else, 
the temptation is strong to save something 
on the price at the expense of quality. 
Yet the extra cost of high-grade tools 
over inferior tools is small. And the 
difference in results is great. 


Tool requirements on the farm particularly, call for the greater 
efficiency, ease in working and lasting qualities of | 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 


This is such an important subject that we have published a valuable and 
handsome book —“Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm”. Every 
farmer should read it for helpful and valuable Tool information and sug- 
gestions, directions for the care of Tools and other data. 


Simply write for the “Disston Farm Tool 
Book”, and it will be sent free by return mail. 


‘* There is no substitute for a DISSTON.”’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works | 
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P.O. Box)D 1537, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
; IOL am: | 


























| VCREASE their PILLING POWER 


100 Per Cent Efficiency can be developed in your horse, regard- 
less of icy streets or steep hills, if he is shod with Neverslip RED TIP 
Horse Shoe Calks. They are not only Horse Insurance, but they 
add Speed and pulling power when it is most necessary. By their use your 
horse is made sate, fearless and reliable. RED TIP Calks 
wear sharper and last 
longer than any 
























_ all calks are NOT Neverslips. 
: There are many worthles: imitations. All Genuine Never- 


slips Have RED TIPS. Without RED TIPS the ot 
Neverslips. Send to-day for Booklet F telling shout thom, 


THE NEVERSLIP MFG. CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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POWERFUL AIR RIFLE Worst. wor 
ing parts of the best grades 
of steel. The stock is finely polished walnat. Shoots smali game. Power. ~ 

ful, securate, durable. You can have this air rifle for distributing only 8 of our fast 
selling art ov at 25 cents on our special offer, Everybody will take one, 
T COSTS YOU NOTHING & try, as we take back those zou can't 
hoa bs money, just your pame pag address, My O. SEITZ, 1.5.49 
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Concerning Modern Porches 


Continued trom page 10 











But, 


before you start your building, 
consider this: i 


What are the prevailing 
summer winds? It’s utter foolishness, 
you know, to have a northeast porch, 
when all the cool breezes are southwest; 
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Pig. 5S. Showing Fi poset git construction of double 
deck porch. Small to left shows column 
set on concrete base 
and yet too many folk overlook this en- 

tirely! 

So, quite possibly the front of the 
house may be a poor place for a porch; 
then we'll set one at either end (Pig. 6). 
«a small hood gives sufficient shelter at 
the front door; an earthen terrace, paved | 
with brick or gravel, runs across the 
front, and connects the two porches. A 
privet or box hedge borders this terrace, 
giving a very effective finish. 

Some folk dislike a cement floor; it 
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Fig 6. Porch set at end of house 
gives them the creeps to drag a chair 
across it! In such case, it’s best to 
eave the top of the concrete rough, and 
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lay a wooden slat floor on this. These 
slats should be about a quarter of an 
inch apart, and set up an inch above 
the concrete; then they will be far less 
likely to rot out, than the ordinary solid 
floors. 

Now, what will all this cost? A dif- 
ficult question, that! In the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, for instance, where 
mechanics get 40, 60, or even 90 cents 
an hour, a one-story porch will cost from 














Fig. 7. Front view of Fig. 6, with porches on 
both ends of house 


$1 to $1.25 per square foot of floor-area; 
and a two-story porch, about double that. | 
But farther out in the country, one can 
often get good mechanics for as low as 
15 to 20 cents an hour; and, of course, 
that will cut the cost very materially. 
Indeed, the only safe way to estimate is 
to ask your local carpenter; he knows 
what porches cost in your locality, and 
I don’t! 











Borrowing. 

It is very pleasant to feel that if 
one is in temporary need of a tool or 
piece of farm machinery that it can be 
borrowed. Still, there is such a thing 
as carrying the idea too far. 

Sometimes it is hard to refuse to loan 
anything of this kind even though there 
might be a feeling that use for it may 
be found before it will be returned. Yet 
nothing is more aggravating than such 
a case to occur. 

A good question to ask oneself is, am 
I not as well off as the neighbor from 
whom I am going to borrow? Cannot I 
afford to buy this thing for myself? You 
can rest assured that unless the owner is 
exceptionally easy going he may consider 
just that question wuen he lends what 
is required. 

It is not very pleasant after putting 
away a returned tool or some piece of 
machinery to find when about to use it 
again some slight break which, even 
though repaired, will never be as strong 
as it once was. 

The habit of borrowing probably orig- 
inated when neighbors were fewer in num- 
ber; when stores were at a greater dis- 
tance, and when it was harder to get 
the tools or machinery required. Now, 
however, under present conditions these 
things are easily obtained, and, therefore, 
if one can afford it, it is far better for 
one to own all tools, machinery, wagons, 
ete., even though use can be found. for 
some of them only part of the time. 

Borrowing a thing and forgetting to 
return it, even if it is a small article, 
is unpardonavie. The owner may look for 
its return, but hesitates to speak about 
it for some time, thus tending to cause 
him worry as a return for his kindness 
of heart in lending the article—H. E. 


Haydock, 


One reason why so many men fail is 





because they are unable to borrow any 
more money. 


He Was Amazed 


at LOW COST of 
STEEL Shingles 








et cat got in good mils 
a nnd that r 5 
done the work ve oot 


po ont the tomahip. "What atop! gas not 
Factory Prices—All Freight Paid! 
“Rover a ehh Jas th “th 
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All ready Roof- 
ing may look alike 
—but thereisa big 
difference in the 
a Ce 
especially after 
has been exposed 

totherainandsun 
} a number of 
years. So don’t 7 a Ready Roofing until 
you are absolutely satisfied that you are 
getting ——w and quality combined 
at the right price. 


Lasts Longer—Costs Less—Easy toLay 
You will find the Certain-teed label of quality on 
each roll—aiso on the les of Rubber Shingles. 
This labe: is for your protection. Gen 
Rubber Roofing is 7? for ears. 
rite at on. for 
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mailed to you free of 


GENERAL ROOFING ai COMPANY 
York,Pa. Marseilles. lil, €. St. Louls. fil. 
Minneapolis, Minn, San Francisce, Cal. 
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FREE 
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Musical Instruments. 
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Faulty Tank Remedied. 

We built a cement tank of hollow 
blocks, filling the openings in the blocks 
as they were laid. ‘The walls are four 
courses high, 32 inches, set upon a floor 
9 inches thick, of a mixture of 12 to 1. 
Stone was used in the floor, being bedded 
into the sand and cement mixture. The 
floor was laid about a week before the 
blocks were laid. 

The completed work stood about four 
days after plastering, when about 14 
inches of water was allowed to run into 
the tank. In three days the tank was 
filled and stood about four days when it 
cracked in several places and let all water 
out. 


The floor gave way first. Three blocks 
in the wail being broken, and very little 
water came through the walls. The cracks 
are open more on the top than the bot- 
tom, being one-eighth of an inch on top. 
The cracks in the floor are very small 


If you can, give us any information as 
to whether it would be safe to try mend- 
ing after it is thoroughly settled. The 
floor is the thickness of itself in the 
ground. The tank is 13 feet, 4 inches 
long and 5 feet wide inside. There was 
no seepage before it gave way. The soil 
on which it was built is black loam— 
just moist enough to spade good.—Gee, 
Heisner. 


REPLY BY CEMENT ENGINEER 


The fault of the tanks mentioned is 
apparently due to the foundation having 
settled unevenly owing to the fact that 
a proper bed was not provided under the 
concrete floor to support same. 

Repairing is always uncertain and we 
would prefer giving you plans for a new 
tank which would not crack or leak. How- 
ever, you might try this method, which 
will be successful provided no more set- 
tlement takes place. 

With hammer and cold chisel clean out 
and enlarge all cracks and roughen the 
tank walls on the inside. Mix concrete, 
1 part Portland cement to 4 parts gravel, 
and put a 4-inch layer of concrete upon 
the old bottom. Imbed woven wire fence 
ing in this new concrete 1 inch above the 
bottom. Srinkle the inside of the tank 
with water. Fill the cleaned out cracks 
and plaster the roughened walls with a 
mortar of 1 part cement to 2 parts sand. 
As soon as the first coat has stiffenea 
scratch or roughen it with a trowel. Ap- 
plya second coat when the first has hard- 
ened. Shade the tank and keep the 
walls damp until the concrete has thor- 
ouchly hardened. The tank may be used 
after the concrete has thoroughly hard- 
ened.—Percy H. Wilson. 


FOR 


Manuring Meadows and Pastures. 


The value of manure is not wholly in 
the plant food it contains, but in the 
humus-making material which it  fur- 


nishes as well, thus enabling the farmer 
hv increasing the humus content to put 
the land in better physical condition and 
increase its water-holding capacity. Ma- 
nure applied to corn land has considera- 
ble value, particularly if the land is a 
heavy clay deficient in organic matter, 
but when we apply manure we want to 
get all there is in it. To do this it is 
better to put it on grass lands, either 
meadow or pasture, and wait for the 
harvest until the iand is plowed up and 
put in crops. 

Organic matter is the life of the soil. 
It is the heavy sod that produces corn 
as it decomposes, not the thin sod. In- 
stead of waiting to apnlv the manure 
to the corn land, the profitable thing to 
do is to make the sod heavier by apply- 
ing the manure to the pastures and mead- 
ows. Experience has shown that the 
cost of manures and other plant-foods 
can be returned with profit and again in 
the increase of the corn crop. This is 
the rational way of fertilizing a thin soil 
Its greatest need is vegetable matter and 
the sod should provide it. A thin sod 
can not do so. Top dressing the grass 
lands during the winter and early spring 
will insure a heavy, thick sod to plow 
under for the corn crop. The truth of 
this will he generally accented by every 
practieal farmer who practices it for aj 
number of years and carefully watches 
he results —L. J. Meredith. 

























Mr. Edison 


**I want to see a 
Phonograph in 
every American 





Write today for 
our New 
Edison Catalog 


that tells you all 
about the wonderful 
new model Edison 
with Mr. Edison’s 
new Model R Re- 
producer and the 
new parlor grand 
equipment. With 
this catalog we also 
send full explana- 
tion of our big, free 
shipment offer, 












Says: 


Home.”’ 











Wonderful Sy, a | 
New Edison 


Sent so you may hear the wonderful volume of sound—the exquisite, sweet 
strains—so difterent—so delighttul. This New Edison Is to be compared with 
nothing that has gone before—truly the masterpiece in sound reproduction. 


We will send We are peeeenoney 
you the new proud of this magnifi- 
model Edison cent new instrument. 


: Phonograph When you get it in 
and your choice of over a thousand Ase town we know everybody will say that nothing 
records on an absolutely free loan. ike it has ever been heard—so we are pretty sure 
Hear the greatest playersand singers that at least someone, if not you, then somebody 
render the most beautifal music— else, will want to buy one of these new style Ediison's 
vaudeville, grand opera, sacred music; (especially as they are being offered now at the most 
world famous singers—pealing organs astounding rock-bottom and on easy terms as low 
—renowned violiniste—brass bands— as $2.00 amonth. And remember, you get Mr. Edi 
cathedral choirs—all these you must son's machine at rock- price—yes, alout one-fourtb 
hear as reproduced on the new Edison. _priceof inferior machines. Write for catalog and particulars. 


Endless Enters 
tainment 


The person wno gets the new Edison on the free trial may hear all the latest, up-to-date 
song hits of the big cities. You will laugh until the tears stream down your face at the 
funniest of funny minstrel shows. You will hear the majestic choirs sing anthems as they 
sing them in the world-renowned cathedrals of Europe. You will hear pealing organs, 
crashing brass bands, waltzes and two-steps, solos, duets, quartets. Yes—and an endless 
variety of entertainment. You will hear the wonderful grand operas, as seng by the world's 
greatest singers. You may have your choice of any kind of entertainment. All is yours 
when the Edison isin your home. Send the coupon today and get, free, an Edison book, 
that tells how you get all this home entertainment. 








. GE ee 
RE Our New Edison Catalog # FREE Coupon 
WRITE today for our New Edison catalog QP 6K. tson, Vantin & Mo. 


son, Learn how thousands of people are & 3528 Edison Bik, Chicese 

entertaining their friends by giving Edison concerts—learn “ay 
how the boys and girls are kept at home and all the family ge Dear Sir: Please send me 
made happy by the wonderful Edison. No obligations Pa hae ad oe nan dn 
magnificently Wustrated . ee 
Waatorer me eating Sr Ces catalog, g loan offer on the first tot of the 
a new model Edison Phonograph. 


F. K. Babson, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Babson Bros, ’ 
Edison Phonograph Distributer ) oe 
3528 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois joneessseeeamenncsasunstucescessesneanennanane 
WESTERN OFFICE: 65 Post Street a 


San Francisco, Cal 4 Address 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 355 Portage Ave. Ye 
Winnipeg, Man, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











Although the hog business looked 
pretty slim early in the season, the man 
who stuck to his hogs is now ahead. 
The drawing card at public sales now 
's the pen of shoats. 

Everything in the live stock line is 
10w good property, thanks to a 
orn crop. At the present price of corn 
here is no farm animal that cannot be 
fed at a profit. 

The public sale season is here again, 
snd we have neven seen farm property 
sell better in the thirty years we have 
lived in the West Everything sells 
well, cattle, hogs, borses and farm ma- 
*hinery. If anything at all goes a little 
slow it is the hay 

This is complete reversal of condi- 
ions ot one year ago. Then hay sold 
very high and feed of any kind was a 
jrawing card at a sale. Now feed goes 
slow, but something to feed it to sells 
high. While farm machinery sells well, 
bere is no better time than right now 
o buy for next spring’s use. 

There are differing ideas as to whether 
yr not it pays to buy second-hand ma- 
vhinery. It all depends on the machin- 
ery. A tool that has not been much 
damaged is but little the worse for bav- 
ing the new worn off and the reduced 
price pays well for that. Old farm tools 
are seldom worth hauling home. 





We have farmers here, and there are 
likely the same in every neighborhood, 


who farm altogether with old tools. They/ at present the raising of sweet clover 
keep up their supply from public sales|for seed 1s profitabie 


where they get what they call bargains. 
So far from being bargains, the average 
id farm tool is about the fastest money- 
loser we can conceive of. An old corn 
planter that is not droppmg just right 
can lose @ man money faster than eny- 
thing else on the farm 

nafir corn 18 again vroving a good 
*rop in the Southwest and the acreage 
‘is the largest on record. What this will 
lo to the price remains to be seen. Last 
year kafir was low at threshing time 
but this spring it sold as high as $1.70 
2 hundred in Kansas City There is 
pretty good money in kafir whenever the 


orice is above $1 a hundred. Kafir is 


ft 
ES GOD, |: ati f 






raisin 





t more expensive crop to put on the 
narket than corn for one More opefa- 
ion 1s required to get the grain in the 
bin It must first be cut and shocked 
and later headed Then it has t be 
threshed. But the fodder from the aver- 
age crop of kafir will pay all expenses 
f cutting, heading and threshing, so 
he growers are making no complaint. 
About one-half of the silos of this 
section were filled this fall with kafir. 
Last season’s tests showed that kafir 


makes practically as good silage as corn 
grain is the 


when the proportion of 

game. The grain content of silage de- 
termines the value im nearly every in- 
stance. Siloing kafir is the cheapest 
form of putting the grain in shape for 
cattle to eat. Last year a company of 


farmers here who had eight silos to fill 
had too small a cutter. In their hurry 
they kept it crowded to its full capacity 


all the time, and this resulted in fre- 
quent breakage. It took an average of 
taree days to the 150-ton silo. This 
vear they bought a large sized cutter 


and easily filled a 150-ton silo in a day 
and a half. One they filled in a day. 
kight silos are too many to have in 
one company where corn alone is siloed. 
It makes the first cutting too green and 
the last too dry. But in this section, 
where kafir is also used for silage, eight 
silos can easily be filled with one cutter. 
Filling with kafir comes abont thirty 
days later than filling with corn, and 
as nearly half the farmers fill with kafir 
this gives plenty of time. 
allow of. 


Mens at 












almost breaking him- 
selt in cwo in order to keep out of the 
wey of some younger cornhusker who 


age is this fall 


never befure could crowd him. It comes 
hard for some tormer champion husker to 
be overtaken by a younger man but it 
has to come in the end. The husker, like 
the prizefighter or ballpiayer, is past 
his prime when he passes 30 years of 
age. 

We are fully convinced that 26 inches 
is not high enough tor hog fencing. When 
this height is first put up it does very 
well, but it soon sags and is then a 
maker otf fence-yumpers. If this height 
of fence 1s used a barb wire should be 
strung above it, and we know of notb- 
ing tnat will destroy overalls quicker. 
The best pian i to buy the 32-inch 
height at first and do without the barb 
wire 

A number of farmers of this xeigh- 
borhood have gone into the business of 
sweet ciover for seed, and so 
fe- they nave had good succesa' It 
seems to pe easy to raise, and the aver- 
age yield ot seed this year was from 
fuur to tive bushels per acre. This sold 
for $7 a bushei, which made it a very 
profitable crop when we consider that it 
was grown on the poorest iand on the 
tarm. But shouia many go into the 
business the market woulda be oversup- 
plied with seed and then the price would 
go below cost ot productivn. But just 





The crop that nas made the poorest 
money return in the whole Southwest this 
year is prairie nay. Not out what the 
crop was a good one, tor it has been 
years since a larger was raised, but the 
price bas been so low that expenses could 
hardly be made. The best grades will 
make a little money, our just now the 
poorer grades wil! not sell for enough 
to pay for baling, nauling to the sta- 
tion and freight. Such oay origns about 
$8 a ton in Kansas City, and it costs 
$1.50 to baie, from $1 to $1.50 to haul 
it to the station and $2.50 for freight 
and commission. This does not leave 
much for the nay itself, 


Cx 


A Few Hints on Barbed Wire. 


If you can get arouna it, don’t use 
barbed wire in constructing fences be- 
tween pastures where norses are to be 
kept. ‘They will ve piaying and pawing 








into it, and a ruined or dead animal! is 
often the result. Ihe price of a fair; 
horse, as the market goes today, will buy | 


more woven fencing than you probably 
think | 

Twenty-four or six-inch woven fencing, 
fastened a suitabie distance from the | 


strana ot parbed wire 
well 

use an 
rottenest strand next the 


ground, with a 
above, does very 

if you must 
fence, place the 
ground. 
that gets a foot over it stands a better 
chance ot getting away with nothing more 
serious than a wire scratch. 

Don't teave ends ot wire lying along 
fences after puilding or repairing. You'll 
be sure to talk about it the first time you 
run into them with the mower 

A trestie on which ranks of corn fod- 
der will not slide and sodge may be made 
by running old wire pack and forth be- 
tween posts set as tar apart as you wish 
the rank to be tong. Twist with a post 
at center, which drive. Drive other posts 
where necessary 

The best place for old barbed wire 
that has outlived its usefulness alto- 
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et This lraining 


Last season over 900 
students attended the Hart- 
Parr practice schools of Trac- 
tion Engineering. 

This season we will hold similar 
schools at 12 Centrally located points 
in the great farming districts of the 
United States and Canada These 
practice schools are absolutely free 
to students taking our Correpondence 
Course in Traction Farming and 
Engineering 

This course of 15 lessons, at home, 
gives you all the details of gas trac- 
tor construction, opération and care. 
Tells how to select the best one. How 
to regulate the fuel, operate levers, 
control speed, make proper adjust- 
ments and repairs. 

* The practice school instructions 
help you apply this knowledge. Here 
you get a chance to actually run a 
tractor. With an engine right before 
you, you can examine all the con- 
struction details and all other things 
that you have read about in the lessons 
Expert instructors are right on the spot to 
correct your errors and make everything 
Clear. step by step 

if you expect to one 8 tractor—if you 
Dow own a tractor—or you want to earn 
the big pay of an expert traction engineer, 
you need this unex training 


You Can Obtain ,..; 
this Course FREE 


Write tor tut) wntormatios. A posta: request wil! do. 


HART-PARR CO. 


a 302 Lawier St.. Charies City. Ia. S$ 





No Repairs. Better Work 
More kinds of work 
A good mill is the only o— 

Our millis not costly. Widely so 
for 40 years; repairs or breakdowns 
unheard of. Genuine old-fashioned mill 
stones, not iron grinders. Easily kept good as new. 
Requires little power and no experience. Fully guar- 
anteed, Quality of work attracts profitable grinding 

trade, if you want it. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


We pay freight both ways if our mill doesn’t satisfy 
and convince you. Write for trial plan, testimonials 
Mills.” 


from your state, and our “Book on 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) 


1299 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, 
America's Leading Flour Mill Buiiders 











all-barbed-wire | 


It is easier torn and the anima! | 








of,.abou’ 30 years of | n 


gether, is at the bottom of a ditch that 
seeds stoppin —Louis Schneider, Mo. 


Bumper 
















Scientific 
tillage makes 
sare crops 

aimost certain 





You 
can grow Oumpetcrops 
every year oy using 


er BEY mn ACTION FPARROWS 
They are Intensive tillers— The 


are makers ofbumper crops. is is because they pulverize thr 
sof} finer than other harrows. ‘et us tell you how they do {\ 
Ask your dealerto show you a CUTAWAY. Write us for Catalox 
Cutaway Harrow Co., 904 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Makers of the original CLARK double action harvows 
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Why We Tiled Our Farms. 

Near Rudd, lowa, we are farming 760 
acres. For years this was known as one 
of the wettest farms in that section of 
Floyd county. A good portion of it had 
never been cropped because so wet. There 
were several regular cat-tail ponds on it. 


Most of this farm gave good crops 
when the year was favorable. But a good 
year for this land was what most people 
call a drouth. These years don’t come 


very often in Iowa. In the average year 
much of it gave no more than just fair 
returns for the work spent on it. Other 
parts would not raise enough to pay one 
to gather the crop. The average year 
was a wet year for this farm. So the 
average year was a poor year. 

The soil is as goed as any man could 
ask for. It is a black loam, in some 
places a clay loam in others a sandy clay 
loam. The sub-soil is moderately open 
clay but the land lies so level there is 
only fair surface drainage and very little 
sub-drainage. On much of it there was 
practically no sub-soil drainage. The wet 
spots were scattered all over the farm 
and interfered very much with the work- 
ing of the drier parts. 

If we worked it ourselves we could 
expect to get no more than moderate re- 
turns from it no matter how well we 
worked it. If we rented it we got only 
the minimum cash rental to be had in 
our section and got inferior tenants. 

These are the business facts in the 
case as seen by business men who look 
at things primarily from the side of the 
dollars and cents return they will get 
from an investment. These are the bus- 
iness facts which led us to spend from 
$15 to $20 an acre tiling this farm. 

Now I want to explain as best I can 
the physical or “soil and plant” facts 
which I understand to be the causes of 
these business facts as we saw them 
These facts seem to be fundamental and 
to apply to at least all parts of Iowa 
and adjoining states. 

All crops need water but you can get 
too much for them. Some very mean 
weeds grow best where there is just a 
little too much for our crops. So that 
on what we call wet farm land we have 
these two things to contend with, wet 
ground and bad weeds in their best fight- 
ing trim. If we tile out the ground it 
makes it better for the crops and harder 
for such weeds as smart weed, quack 
grass, and morning glories. 

Water should never stand on top of 
the ground or very near the top. The 
ground should always be dry enough so 
that when you take some in your hand 
and squeeze it you can’t squeeze out any 
water or make a mul ball of it. If you 
ean do this the ground is too wet to be 
good for the plants growing in it. 

There should always be tiny open spac- 
es between all the particles of the soil. 
This gives room for air. The roots of 
our plants need sir just as much as do 
the water. If they do not get it they 
will die. Every article of soil is sur- 
rounded by an exceedingly thin film of 
water. That is all the plant needs. Any 
more is a nuisance and prevents the 
roots from breathing. And this film 
will last a long time. When most of 
these films have been used up by the 
roots or dried out by the sun and wind 
the ground needs a rain for the good of 
the crop. 

When the rain that is needed does 
come it fills up the open spaces and puts 
another film around all the particles of 
soil. It sinks down through those open 
spaces until it reaches the water stand- 
ing in the spaces below. Then it stops 
for it can’t go where there is already 
water. If this does not get out of the 
open spaces in the soil near the surface 
the plants soon turn yellow and look 
sick. They are dying for the want of 
air. 

There is another way in which sur- 
plus water injures land. The water on 
the surface of the ground gradually evap- 
crates. More water comes up from the 
wet soil by capillary action. It takes 
heat to evaporate this water. The heat 
meeded to do this comes from the sun 
and the wind. ‘That heat ought to go 
into the ground so as to give the right 
Smpeeatas for the growth of the crops. 


Continued on page 19 
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AndYou Can Keep 
his Great Engine 


Yes Sir. That’s my proposition. If you want to keep this Chilled 
Cylinder Engine of mine after you have tried it out for ten whole days you can 
ne by sending me “aL If [oreo want a larger engine or a smaller engine | will 


give you the same sort 


cary: Engines el and I se what they are made of. I know what the 
Chilled Cylinder is because I have wereee Sed pense te to porenst it. lam so sure of 


my engines that | de not hesitate to send 


an absolutely 
I take the risk =e don’t. If you are not catistied with it oher ten 5 dave’ trial send it back at 
my expense. Remember, you get the genuine Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder Engine on this offer. 


Don’t Send Me a Penny 


i Want to 





All Kinds of Accessories 


Weary a ecomptate line of engine ac- 

cessories — pul ers, belts shafting, 
— ks, sawing outfits, washing 

hines, feed grinders, etc. You may 
have your choice of any of them—ail at 
the rock bottom price. Pay for them 
on the easiest kind of payments. 
Send the free coupon for catalogue. 





I don’t want you to send me a cent. gmt te Engine do all the work on 
ug YOUr 














































I make these great Chilled 


free ten days” trial. 


SHOW You First 


to buy one. See the won- 
derful, powerful Chilled Cylinder for yourself. See 
the new oiling device and the wonderful valveless 
carburetor that I have put on the horizontal engines. 
See how the governor regulates the supply of gaso- 
line so that it is impossible for the engine to use 
more than the minimum amount. See the spark re- 
tarder—all the devices which go to make my Chilled 
Cylinder engines the most simple and the most 
efficient in the world, Send the free coupon and 
let me tell you more about this offer. I also want 
to send you my book, “How to Use Power-” 








Rock Bottom 


oes can get any ~~ of my aagiase from me without any middleman to jump 
t t exactly the 
Ps ag ou ge <pates at ennetty game osteo that Ge viiolesale dealer 


Take your time tbo ing for the engine, 
Easy Payments ore soa tint irate ay 
You ask why I can give an offer. Well 111 tell _ . ce Rosanne my engines have 
the Chilled Cylinder, the gr great at Chilled Cylinder that has revolutionized the entire industry. 


Send This Free Coupon f~ 


Do not delay an instant] Just fill 


free coupon and mail it to me while my 
big offer lasts. Will send you my new 
book “How to Use Power,” absolutely free and 
Even if you dou’t intend to buy an en- 
right away, get my free book. You get a lot of good 

it. Just your ee and 
ora letter or a postal is enough. Write today. 


reading out of 
- aan oo lasts. 


Schmidt Bros. o 


Dept. 3528, 




















Prices Five-Year Guarantee 








, Be ee. 
FREE 


Spower Book Coupon 
Font. schmidt, Pres, 


SCENCINE WORKS 

f Dept. 3528. Davenport, la. 
With the understanding that I am 
—_ ns anything nor paying for 
ything, Jou ma send me your 
free book” How to Use Power,” and 
full details on a free trial offer, 


cin on your Chilled 
linder Gasoline Eat Engine. 


out the 






address on the 
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Adaptability of Farm Machinery 








We live in an age of machinery and 
the consequent reduction in the cost of 
roduction in a large measure determines 
the profit from the farm as well as from 
the mill or factory. It is good economy to 
have enough machinery to turn off the 
work at the proper time without delays, 
and to have machinery of the best quality, 
for a poor machine usually breaks just 
when it is needed and entails a loss of 
time and money. 

The cleaning of fields by the removal 
of stumps, useless trees and stones should 
precede the introduction of cosily ma- 
chinery, that the breakage and wear may 
be reduced to a minimum. Careful plan- 
ning and a little determination will often 
enable us to remove obstructions that 
have hindered tillage and cultivation for 
years, 

We need to give more study to the 
question of farm machinery and its 
adaptability to the types of soil of our 
farm. ‘Too many farmers depend upon 
the recommendations of dealers and 
manufacturers without getting down to 
the real principles of the thing. In buy- 
ing the various implements of tillage we 
should bear in mind the fact that tillage 
develops plant food as well as destroys 
weeds. In discussing this question I am 
going to try and treat it from this stand- 
point and endeavor to explain some of 
the fundamental principles that are in- 
volved in proper cultivation of the soil. 

Good plowing is the foundation of 
proper working of the soil. We make a 
mistake when we buy a plow constructed 
so that it has an exceedingly easy draft. 
This is the recommendation that comes 
from most plow agents and manufac 
turers, and it is from that standpoint 
more largely than from any other that 
most farmers select a plow. I do not 
look upon this as a proper principle. I 
believe that the value of a plow or any 
other machine or implement consists in 
its doing the thing we want it to do. 

In comparing the work of the two types 
of plows we invariably find that the plow 
with a heavier draft goes throuch the soil 
and not only breaks it and turns a fur- 
row, but in the ro it grinds and 
pulverizes the soil into fine particles. 
The other simply cuts and turns the fur 
row over with the least resistance re 
sulting in a very smooth popes of work, 
but its effect wpon the soil is not nearly 
as valuable as that of the plow that runs 
harder. 

The more thoroughly the soil is broken 
up, the more plant food is made avail- 
able, and the more plant food makes 
better crops. When we purchase plows 
we want to study their construction with 
that in mind, 

The same consideration should be given 
to the selection of the various kinds of 
harrows. I would by no means purchase 
A marrow Fost because it was a licht run- 
ning implement. To do efficient work 
and move the soil to considerable denths 
requires plentv of horsepower. Another 
point to be considered in selecting har- 
rows is that of doing smooth work and 
incorporatine the veretable matter with 
the soil to a considerable denth. ‘The 
function of the harrow is to still further 
reduce and refine the sofl particles, be- 
cause in every process of refinement we 
are getting at the plant food which is 
still so abundant in all our soil. On 
the average farm where there are various 
tynes of soil a dise harrow, a sprin¢- 
tooth harrow and a licht smoothing har- 
row are practical necessities. There is 

or excuse for farmers to spend money 
in the purchase of commercial fertilizers 
or chemical plant foods until they have 
firet made use of that which fs plentiful 
under their feet. TI am a firm believer 
in the use of fertilizers, but not until 
we have mode available the most of that 
which is within the reach of our own 
labor. 

In purchasing cultivators we should 
nay particular attention to their power 
of destroying weeds and conserving mois- 
ture: but we must still keep in view the 
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object we had in the 
plow and the harrows—t 
pliant food—because in every stirring of 
tue soil we make available more pliant 
food for the growing crop. 

First, then, we want a cultivator that 
will refine the particles of soi] and stir 


parchees of the 
e developing of 


the soil thoroughly as deep as possible 
during the early portion of the season, 
both to develop plenty of available food 
for the crops and destroy the weeds; but 
as the season advances, and the danger 
from droughts intensifies we must con- 
sider the principles that control the mois- 
ture in the soil and plan our cultivation 
eo that these losses may be cut down to 
the minimum. 

In all soils there is an upward move- 
ment of water. The drier the conditions 
of the atmosphere and the her the tem- 
perature, the more rapid es t 
upward movement of the water and hence 
the more rapid the evaporation unless 
we understand just how to control this 
loss of moisture and have cultivators 
adapted to the purpose. 

One of the main objects of tillage in 
dry weather is to hold back, or keep 
down, this soil moisture; at least to so 
control it that it will pass through the 
plant that is m the soil rather than 

ass out and eva) ted otherwise. 

ine tilth, intense cultivation of the sur- 
face will seal it over against escape of 
moisture, and retain it for the use of the 
Good surface cultivation 

makes it possible to carry cultivated 
crops through a dry time very success- 


ful >. 

he yield of cultivated crops during a 
season of severe drought depends upon 
the frequency and kind of cultivation. 
Early cultivation should be deeper in or- 
der to develop large amounts of plant 
food and destroy weeds. The later culti- 
vation should consist of frequent and 
shallow cultivation; we want to make 
such a fine condition of the surface soil 
that it will form a mulch and the mois- 


ture as it presses to the surface be 
held undemeath this muleh. result 
is that the moisture is for the 


roots of the plants, and the eterna -o 
throurh Ione droughts in better condition. 
I firmly believe that the yield of every 
crop can be increased fifty per cent during 
dry seasons by co understanding 
Chess principles and putting them into 
practice. 

In buying a cultivator it is often nec- 
essary to buy one that has two sets of 
sho one for early cultivation to cul- 
tivyate deep and destroy weeds, and 
another set of light narrow teeth or 
spring teeth for shallow cultivation after 
the plant roots have become well started, 
and to keep the loose soil on the surface. 
This is a good idea, as by changing teeth 
we can suit our cultivator to the needs 
of the season without buying an extra 
cultivator. ‘There are a number of firms 
who make such cultivators and I have 
found that they give good service—W. 
Milton Kelly, 





Fence posts that are made of cement 
will last much longer than those made 


out of wood. Take two rts of good 
clean sand and one part of any cement, 
such as is used for making sidewalks; 
mix dry, then add water until it 
about the consistency of thin mortar, 
and mold in a box. Put wire in the 
mold first, and remember that the closer 
this wire is to the outer edge the 
stronger the post. Fasten the fence to 
the posts with a fine wire and there is 
no patent that can st 
ment post will bear 
wires placed upon it will bear. 
rost will last indefinitely, 
harder for a year.—Z. I. Davis. 
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A DOCTOR'S TRIALS. 
He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People. 





__ Even doing good to people is hard work 
if yon have too much of it to do. 

An overworked Ohio doctor tells his 
experience : 

“About three years ago as the result of 
doing two men’s work, attending a large 
practice and iooking after the details of 
another business, my health broke down 
completely, and J was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

“I suffered from indigestion and con- 
stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloating and pain after meals, loss of 
memory anc lack of nerve force for con- 
tinued mental application. 

“I became irritable, easily angered and 
despondent without cause. The heart’s 
action became irregular and weak, with 
frequent attacks of palpitation during 
the first hour or two after retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased 
me practically with the result. I 


his | got more satisfaction from it than from 


anything I had eaten for months, and on 
further investigation and use, adopted 
Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and 
permanent, in weight as well as in phys- 
ical and mental endurance. In a word, 
I am filled with the joy of living a7ain, 
and continue the daily use of Grape 
Nuts for breakfast and often for the 
evening meal. 

“she little pamphlet, “The Road to 
Wellville,’ found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indicated remedy.” 

““(here’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest.—Adv. 
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Swindlers Exposed 


oa may have had ex with some of the 
hundreds of grafters who are drifting about the 
people out yh -— honestly 











book cailed “Swindiers.” Order a copy today. 

This hook ts given with one three-yearsubscription 
to Auccessfu Farming at60 cents. When ordering 
ee state avhetber «ubscription is new or renewal. 
wie ouvk iz sop! prepaid, 


&. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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Care of Farm Machinery. 

Many farmers apparently think that 
the care of farm implements is limited 
to the time that they are actually in use. 
The truth of this statement is evident 
to anyone who travels through the mid- 
dle west states and sees binders, corn 
harvesters, mowing machines, hay load- 
ers, hay rakes, plows, cultivators, discs, 
harrows, etc., standing in the field where 
they were last used, backed into the fence 
corners and almost covered with weeds, 
or buried in snow. The unnecessary loss 
in the way of farm machinery is tremen- 
dous, and usually the greatest loss is 
suffered by the man who can least afford 
it. ; 

Machinery scattered over the farm or 
bunched in the open yard is usually aa 
evidence of shiftlessness. Under such 
conditions the life of the machine is 
shortened much more by the depreciation 
due to weathering, than by the wear dnd 
tear of work. It rusts out or rots out 
more rapidly than it wears out. 

Let us suppose that a man pays $125 
for a binder, uses it six years and cuts 
100 acres of grain with it each year. 
With interest at six per cent the cost 
of his binder, plus the interest is $177.31. 
At this rate, the use of the binder has 
cost him almost thirty cents an acre. If 
he can prolong the life of this binder to 
cut one more crop, it means a saving 
of approximately $30, which would go a 
long way toward building a shed and 
putting the machine away properly. 

The binder is mentioned merely as an 
illustration and the same conditions exist 
to a greater or less degree with all farm 
implements. Nor is the entire loss shown 
by the fact that an implement can not 
be used for as many years. Exposure 
also means dull tools and consequently 
inferior work, rusty bearings and heavier 
draft, waste of time and greatly in- 
creased expense for repairs. 

An implement shed will pay for itself 
in a few years. Such a building should 
be sufficiently tight to exclude rain and 
snow, and also prevent the farm machin- 
ery from becoming a roosting place for 
chickens. Put away an implement as 
soon as you are done using it. Grease 
the disks, the cultivator shovels and 
moldboards of the plows. Do it before 
they have stood out doors for two or 
three days and become rusty. 

There is real pleasure in being able 
to hitch to a plow or cultivator and be- 
in work without spending a lot of time 
in scouring the rust off, or dragging the 
implement through the soil for a round 
or two before it begins to do real work. 

It is nothing more than good business 
to protect the immense amount of capital 
invested in farm implements. Protests 
against the so-called implement trust may 
seem justifiable, but a little time spent 
in protecting farm implements at home 
will bring much greater returns. At any 
rate, it will not be necessary to buy so 
many implements if proper care is taken 
of those already purchased. 


Valuing Time. 

Two young men led their horses from 
the stable and began hitching up. One 
did not seem -to work any faster than 
the other, yet his horse was hitched be- 
fore the other was more than three- 
fourths through. feing a casual ob- 
server, my wonder was piqued and later 
I made investigation. 

Here was the difference: In one case 
the hold-backs were attached to the 
breeching and had to be wrapped around 
the shaft several times and then buckled; 


When You Wash Your 


There is no reason at all why your feet 
should get wet. Pull on a pair of 
WOONSOCKET 4 


RUBBER BOOTS 


They will | our feet dry 
—and you wil i able to do 
the job in comfort. 


These boots are made extra 
toons for hard service. Rein- 
forced at every wearing point. 


Made in all lengths and lined 
with Wool, Fusion or Wool- 
Net. They are light, easy-fit- 
ting, warm and comfortable. 
And they have a hundred uses 
on the farm, 


Lock for the Elephant Head 
on the front of the boot. It’s 
your guarantee of quality. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Makers of high-grade 
rubber boots 
and shoes 
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Yes Sir—5 to 10 $5 bills—your saving on a genuine Galloway 
ader. Why pay a big price for a spreader that can’t 

a Galloway for quality? I am a manufacturer and 

can dictate my own prices. That’s how I can save you 


$25 to $50 and give you a spreader that for 


quality no on earth 30 te 90 



















in the other case they were already at- 
tached to the shaft and snaps made the 
connection. In one case a strap had to | 
be wrapped twice around the shaft at} 
the n the other case a fixed 


surcingle; i 


loop made this unnecessary. One set of 
reins had to be buckled into the bridle 
bit: the others snapped in. On one 


single-tree the keeper for holding the tugs 
was a narrow strip of leather, one end | 
of which had to be drawn through a sniall 
hole in the single-tree; on the other, a 
small metal hook dropped over the tug 
at a touch. 





Since that time, I have attached more 
importance to the value of saving time in 
these little things. A minute saved sixty 
times during the day is just as much as | 
sixty minutes saved once during the day, | 


—P. C, Grose, U 












can beat—equipped with Mandt’s New Gear—a Days 
masterpiece of con- tn 
struction. Get ; 
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Today 
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The greatest piece of Iter. 
ture ever written on the value esdey. 
$10 for it. Plain facts 


soil experts and thousands of suc- 
y not learn absolutely free how you 
can turn your menere pile into at ~~ : 74 
Win, pallowey, Prect. Tha Wh. GALLbway COMPANY 
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Built on The ONLY Correc 
World’s Best Farm Engine 


_Remember, the “UNITED STATES” is the only Engi 
which stands on its feet—not a Horizontal or Standard Vertical, 
xplosions occur low down and shock is transmitted direct- 
os a ly into the serth—net =e fhe ong ne! Result is: (1) 
t vi tons entirely overcome; (2) Bulk and weight tly re- 
duced; (3) Saving of 60% in fuel; (4) The only practical portable euaine 
made; (5) Darts in sight, easily understood; & Lubrication by gravity, 
the only sure way—(7) Absolutely frost proof. In order to prove all these 
ims—and many more points of special merit—we earnestly invite you to 


Test It Now At Our Risk 30 Days Free 


$12.50 takes this wonderful engine. Try it on any kind of work for 80 days. i 
satisfied, pay balance in small monthly payments. ll sizes—2 to 50 H. pear te mpd 
double cylinders. Burns Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Distillate. Thousands of users say 7 
that U. S. Engines are world ters. Why should you think of buying any other engine? \ 


Write For Free Catalog And Our New Easy Payment Plan 
ea STATES ENGINE WORKS, 507 Fifteenth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here’s a book that contains a lot of general engine information that 
that will be of great help to you in selecting the right engine. Also tells you and shows you the 
complete line of high grade Gray engines in all sizes from 144 to 36 h. p.—~-(12 sizes in all). 
Shows you bow carefully they are made—inspected and tested. We can make - 
immediate shipments on big powerful engines for heavy fall gm F 
and winter work, 
30 DAYS’ Try any Gray engine at your own work for 30 days—give It hard 
T tests for power and economy—if engine is not everything we clain s@ 
in every way, ship it back—we pay return freight. 

Write today asking for Big Engine Book “'S.”” If interested in a complete 
Electric Light outfit ask for Electric Light Catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 11309 G. M. C. Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 2 
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NE of the most suc 
cessful farms in the 
Southwest, whereon 
livestock is the 
principal product, is 
owned and managed 
by Mr. J. R. Rob- 
erts of near Med- 
ford, Oklahoma. 
Eighteen years 
ago Mr. Roberts se- 
cured 160 acres of 
land in the famous 
race for homes in 
the then Cherokee 
Str®p, and shortly 
afterward moved 
with his family to 
the new home. To 
use his own words: 
“T came to Okla 
homa with nothing 
but a mortgage on 
a small farm in 
Kansas where I had previously tried to 
farm, and what we have now is the re- 
sult of our efforts since moving to our 
present home.” ‘The farm now contains 
220 acres, and 20 acres additional is 


owned which adjoins a promising town- 
site in that locality. The land is smooth 


and level, and the land gray silt loam, 
medium in fertility for that part of the 
state. This year the land is cropped 
as follows: Alfalfa, 35 acres: wheat, 
85; oats, 85; kafir, 30; cowpeas, 40. In 
addition about ;ten acres are reserved 
for orchard and truck, outbuildings and 
lots, and the home grounds. The rest 


of the farm is in pasture, most of which 
Bermuda grass. I wish to call spe- 
attention to the acreages devoted to 
and cowpeas. Although both of 
crops are well adapted to this 
and rarely fail to make q good 
cron, the farmers are more or less prone 
to neglect them in favor of less certain 
crops like corn, wheat and oats. 


is 
cial 
kafir 
the Se 

section 


All of the crops produced on this farm 
are fed to livestock, with the exception 
of the wheat crop, and feed is bought 


with the money received for the wheat 
It is the owner’s proud boast that he 
has never sold a bushel of grain, other 
than wheat, from his farm. and he says 
that the fertility represented in the 
wheat sold has been more than made up 
for in the feed that he bas bought to take 
its place. His only reason for growing 
wheat is his belief that he can take the 
money received for the crop and buy 
more feed than he could raise on the land 
occupied by the wheat. 

To maintain the fertility of this farm, 


all of the manure produced is returned 
to the land. In addition, the alfalfa and 
wpea crops are grown to restore the 
nitrogen of the soil and to keep up the 
humus content. Illustrative of this, 
nbout seven years ago, a well set alfalfa 
sod was breken up and put to crops 
The effect the first year after breaking 
as rather discouraging, this being due 
probably to the poor physical condition 
of the land the first year after plowing. 
I effect of the alfalfa toward increas- 
he fertility of the soil was very 
able, however, the second year and 
beneficial effect is still observed each 

ar Mr. Roberts theory is that you 
‘’t get something from nothing, and 

it is we expect to get the same yield of 

« that was possible when the land 

. new, me muat return something to 

e soil in the place of what has been 
roved. The fact that the soil on this 

n is now producing just as good crops 

er did. and that other farms in 

ime neighborhood with the same soi! 
liferentily farmed, are 1 would 

to bear out the truth of his theory 

Only pure bred livestock is kept. These 
Hed Polled cattle. headed by a | ill 
weighing 2.400 pounds and one of the 
finest in the United States: Poland China 
hogs: standard bred horses and mules; 
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horses. It is the intention of Mr. Roberts 
to keep only the. best, as he, like other 
successful livestock breeders, has found 
that it does not pay te keep poor breed- 
ing animals. 

‘be hogs are produced largely upon 
pasture crops, the most important of 
which are alfalfa, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
cowpeas and Bermuda grass. Bxperience 
has shown that the old style method of 
feeding a hog almost, if not entirely on 
grain, is not profitable, and that those 
farmers who are still following the old 
system cannot hepe to compete with those 
who are feeding some kind of a pasture 
crop, as near as possible, at all times of 
the year. A little grain is fed in addi- 
tion to the green feed, as it has been 
found that the hogs will make . faster 
and more economical gains than when 
fed om pasture crops alone. Bermuda 
grass as a pasture for hogs is claimed by 
Mr. Roberts to be the equal of alfalfa, 
acre for acre. This statement, it micht 
he said, is borne out by the experience 
of many other hog growers in this state. 
The cowpea crop is not pastured as a rule 
as the hogs relish them more and make 
better gains when the peas are fed as 
hay. The grain used in finishing the hogs 
is either kafir or corn. 

Mr. Roberts’ suecess as a farmer has 
made him successful in other lines. He 
is the president of two banks, one invest- 


ment company, and is a _ director and 
stockholder in several other business 
enterprises. This work he has only 
recently taken up. A conservative 
estimate of his present financial 
standing is $40,000, the most of which 


has been made on his farm during his 
residence of eighteen years. Mr. Roberts | 
may well be termed as a business farmer. 
and bis success in farming may be largely 
attributed to the fact that he knows how 
to conduct the operations of his farm in 
@ systematic and business-like way. 


— Ea 


When Father Soaks His Feet. 
When paw begins to stir the fire 


An’ get the kettle warm, 
Why, maw, she sez, “Now jes’ look out, 
It's surely goin’ to storm! 


You'd better bundle in some wood 
An’ cut some more side-meat, 

Fer we can’t have this runnin’ 
When father soaks his feet. 


round 


Ye see paw’s got some bunions that 
Are mighty awful sore, 

An’ then he’s got a corn er two 
All white around the core; 

An’ the way those bunions pinch him 
When a storm is on the way, 

Is enough te keep you wishin’ 
It was sunshine all the day. 





We've got a candy bucket that 
We use to tend the horse, 
An’ half th’ time it’s In the barn, 
Froze tight with ice, of course, 
An’ when paw gits his old boots off 
He yells to Dave ‘er me, 
“Hey, bring that pail a-flyin’ er 
Ye’ll feel the hickory!” 
Paw’'s awful brave! I've seen him take 
That kettle pipin’ hot 
An’ pour it in the bucket where 
It always hit the spot; i 
Where there wxz “bout a pound of ice! 
As solid as a rock; 
Paw'd yell, “Yyar, take this kettle!” 
Then his feet right in he'd sock 
By Geminee! It makes him how!' 
He grabs a-hold the chair, 
While me an’ Dave tiptoe about 
Er just stand still an’ stare | 
There may be better In-dy-uns } 
Than paw way in the West 
But when it comes to hollerin’ 
Paw distances the rest. 
His feet keep bobbin p an’ down 
Jest like you souse a pic, | 
Until I'm ‘fraid they'll swell right up| 
An’ bust—they look so big 
I tell you what—it scares me stiff— 
An’ then I get all pale, 
While maw she sets an’ darns paw's sox 
An’ paw, he darns the pail! | 
Geo. F. Paul. | 
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“GOOD STUFF." 
A Confirmed Coffee Drinker Takes 
to Postum, 


A housewife was recently surprisec 
when cook served Postum instead of 
cottee. She says : 


“For the last five or six years I have 
been troubled with nervousness, indiges. 
tion and heart trouble. I couldn't get 
any benefit from the doctor’s medicine, sc 
finally he ordered me to stop drinking 
coffee, which I did. 

“I drank hot water while taking the 
doctor’s medicine, with some improve 
ment, then went back to coffee with the 
same old trouble as before. 

“A new servant girl told me about 
Postum—said her folks used it and liked 
it in place of coffee. We got a package 
but I told her I did not believe my hus- 
band weuld like it, as he was a great 
coffee drinker. 

“To my surprise he called for a third 
cup, said it was “good stuff” and wanted 
to know what it was. We have used 
Postum ever since and both feel better 
than we have in years. 

“My husband used to have bad spells 
with his stomach and would be sick three 
or four days, during which time he could 
not eat or drink anything. But since he 
gave up coffee and took to Postum, he 
has had no more trouble, and we now 
fully believe it was all caused by coffee. 

“I have not had any return of my 
former troubles since drinking Postum. 
and feel better and can do more work 
than in the last ten years. We tell every- 
one about it—some say they tried it and 
did not like it. I tell them it makes al! 
the difference as to how it’s made. It 
should be made according to directions 
—then it is delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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Why We Tiled the Farm 
Continued from page 15 

All seeds need a certain amount of 
water and heat before they will begin to 
sprout. The greatest amount of excess 
water is found in Lowa soils in the spring 
just at seeding and sprouting time. A 
crop that gets stunted and sickly at its 
very start because there was so much 
water in the ground it could not get 
enough heat and air to get a goad strong 
start will never make a bumper crop. 

The balmiest June, July and August 
that ever gladdened a farmer's heart will 
not give crops if in April, May and 
early June the ground was cold and 
wet. 

When land is often wet, soggy and cold 
during seed time and the early stages 
of the crop there is just one way to help 
that soil. that is to put in tile enough 
to carry away the surplus water fast 
enough so that ground will not be wet, 
soggy, and cold. When that is done you 
will get good crops every year. 

Briefly summed up, our purpose in 
tiling our farms was to get rid of the 
surplus water as soon as possible after 
it fell. Our reasons for wanting to get 
rid of this water are these: 

1. We can put in our 
in the spring. In our 
country this is a very 
The sooner one gets in his crop after 
the season really opens, the larger yield 
he will get. Well tiled low land can be 
seeded just as early as rolling upland. 

2. There is no danger of our seed 
rotting in the ground. The water will run 
off through the tile and will not have 
to be evaporated out. This gives a warm 
soil with plenty of moisture and plenty 
of air. Consequently the seed will be 
given the best possible chance to grow, 

8. There is less danger of our suffer- 
ing from the late summer dry spells. The 


earlier 
of the 


crops 
section 
important item. 


where there is water if any at all. The 


roots of plants on untiled wet land are 
right close to the surface and so suffer 
quickly from the drouth. They couldn’t 
get down through that water-logged soil 





A good way to handle heavy tile 


early in spring so staid close to the 
surface where they could get air. 

Tiled land not only has less water in 
it during a wet season but also has more 
in a dry season than untiled land. When 
plowing last fall my ground was very dry 
and hard except just over and for a few 
feet on each side of the ditches laid early 
last summer. Here the ground was 
moist and mellow. 

Go to the mouth of a tile ditch in 
the summer time. Hold a lighted maten 
at the mouth of the tile and see it get 
blown out by a strong draft. This shows 





water table is lower so the roots can 
go deep into the soil. They will not do} 
this when water stands for any length 
of time in the soil. When the dry spell 
comes the roots of the plants growing 
fn well tiled ground are deep down 


that the tile furnishes a means for air 
drainage as well as for water drainage 
in the soil. 

As the temperature of air falls its ca- 
pacity for holding water decreases. The 


surface is always considerably lower than 
the air in the summer. The tempera- 
ture of air as it gives up much of the 
moisture it is carrying. This fact also 
helps the tiled ground stand a drouth. 

4. We can fight the weeds and cul- 
tivate our land better where we are rais- 
ing cultivated crops like corn and pota- 
toes the tiled land is much easier to 
keep clean than the untiled. After a 
rain we can get onto the ground much 
quicker, before the weeds get the start 
of us. I have noticed that men who had 
well tiled land could get onto it any- 
where from two days to a week sooner 
after a rain than could their neighbors 
whose land was not tiled. 

The tiled ground can be worked when 
the proper time comes. There is little 
or no danger of injuring it by working 
it when too wet. No danger of caking 
it so it will not get over it for years. 
This means that one can estaLlish a reg- 
ular routine for doing his work and 
count on being able to do it at that time. 

It is easier to fight the weeds. Such 
mean ones as quack grass and smart 
weeds grow better where the ground is 
a little too wet to be good corn or oat 
ground. So by making it real good corn 
and oat ground we have made it poor 
gue grass and smart weed ground.— 
ames A. King, Floyd Co., Ia. 
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SharpenTools FREE on 
Artificial Diamond Wheels. 


Sharpen your bluntest axe in three minutes, 


artificial diamond wheels on your own tools for 30 


make a selection, I will send you the outfit for 3 


work with anything but the keenest tools. Luther 


saving of time and money. 





cr sending money in advance. 





uther Grinder Mig. Go., 7 
534 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me 40 e free book from 
which I can select a Luther Farm Tool 
Grinder outfit for 30 days’ free trial. 








ten minutes, grind your sickles, ensilage knives, discs and all your toolsina 
few minutes without hard work. Try this scientific grinder with its wonderful 


back the coupon at the bottom of this advertisement. 
book from which you can select the outfit you iike best, and then, when you 


you please for 30 days, and if you don’t want to keep it, return it at my expense. 


LUTHER FARM TOOL GRINDER 


Luther Farm Tool Grinders equipped with the fast-cutting Dimo-Grit wheels 
turning 2500 revolutions per minute with an easy motion by the pedals, makes 
the toughest job of grinding amazingly easy—so easy that you will never again 


easily through the soil, and your sickles cut close and easy. Everything will be 
done ata big saving of your own strength and that of your horses. 
You have tried the grindstone and emery wheels; 
now don't you think it is time to try the scientific, quick and easy way to keep 
tools keen, particularly when you can try it free—without making e promise 


SEND BACK THE COUPON 


Lat me send you the 40-page interesting free book—select the outfit you like 
2est, then write and tell me which it is, and I will send it to you for 30 days’ ab- 
solutely free trial. Use it for 30 days. Sharpen up all your tools, and then 
send it back at my expense if 


Luther Grinder Co. 


MILWAUKEE, 




























shape up your plow point in 
days absolutely free. Send 
I will send you a free 


O days’ free trial. Useit all 


Farm Tool Grinders slide 


Also at a big 


see fit. No money needed. 






534 Stroh Bidg. 
Wis. 
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STARTS THE BALL BOLLING, 





ONGRESS at last has 
quit trying to solve 
the good roads prob- 
lem by talk alone 
and is beginning to 
devote some money 
to it. If the ses- 
sion just ended had 
dene nothing else, it 
would still deserve 
credit for having 
given serious con- 
sideration to the 
roads question and 
fer having shown a 
disposition to be 
more practical about 
it than preceding 
sessions within the 
rs ™ memory of this gen- 

[= =- — { eration, 

—>>j It is true there is 

no occasion for any- 
body to get overenthusiastio about 
the attitude of che present Congress 
toward good roads. This attitude is best 
measured by the amount of appropria- 
tions allowed and not by the amounc of 
space given over to roads in the Con- 
gressional Record. It is one thing to 
make speeches to put into the Record for 

















listribution to the voters; it is quite an 
ther thing to get down to the actual 
wstness of voting money out of the 
rensury to be expended in road con- 


road maintenance. 

However, Congress is beginning to 
show signs .of penitence for its past sins 
if omission. The session just closed has 
done more than preceding sessions for 
many year past in appropriating for 
roads purposes. The postothce appropria- 
tion bill contains two items which de- 
serve the careful attention of every man 
in the country who believes in highway 
improvementand federal aid thereto. They 
constitute an entering wedge. One of 
these items authorizes expenditure of 
25,000 to enable a joint committee to 
inquire into federal aid in the construc- 
tion of postroads. The committee, which 
is required to report as early as prac- 
ticable, is already chosen. It consists of 


struction or 


five senntors and five members of the 
house, and ig heade@ by Senator Rourne 

f Oregon, the man who forced the par- 
els post " provis'on into the postoffice 

ll, and who is an enthusiastic friend 
f the good roads movement. 

The other roads item in the postof- 
fice appropriation bill allows $500,000 
which is to be spent by the postmaster 
general and the secretary of agriculture 
in improving the condition of roads 
‘over which rural delivery is or may 
hereafter be established.” Thie is the 
first appropriation worth the mention 


which has been allowed by Congress in 
the way of federal aid to good roads 
since the hoary days of government eup- 
port for the old National Pike. It ia to 
be regarded as experimental and educa- 
tional, but there is not much question 
that in the days to come it will be looked 
back on as the real opening of the door 
to federal aid. Those who believ: firmly 
in the cause of national aid to road build- 
ing and maintenance cannot fail to de- 
rive satisfaction from the faet that in 
m iking this appropriation Congress has 
recognized the principle of federal aid 
ind has sat down hard upon the objec- 
tions urged in various quarters against 

ohiections partly constitutional, part- 
ly selfish and local. 


As the result of conferences between 
postmaster general, the secretary of 
Director Logan Waller Page 
of public roads, and other 
tentative plans have been made 
#. stnmsees senene 


the 
agriculture, 
of the office 
officials, 


ae eee 
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for the expending of the half million 


dollars allowed by Congress. To be sure, 
the sum appropriated bears about the 
same relation to the sum actuelly needed 
as the widow's mite to the fortune of 
John D. Rockefeller. But it is, at least. 
a beginning, a step in the right airec- 
tion. Without much doubt it will be fol- 
lowed up, and that soon, with liberal! ap- 
propriations. The purpose of the gov- 
ernment officials is to expend the money 
equitably among the states, and in pur- 
suance of this about $10,000 will be 
apportioned to each state. The govern- 
ment gives the money only on cond. tion 
that twice as much is given for the same 
purpose by the state or the local subdi- 
vision, so that as the result of the ac- 
tion of Congress a total of $1,500,000 
will be expended for road purposes. If 
the terms of the !aw are followed strict- 
ly, tus will be done within a year and 
a report will be made to Congress in that 
time, though some of the officials would 
like to stretch the expenditures over a 
longer period 

Congress has required varieus facts to 
be ascertained in this experiment, includ- 
ing the amount the government would 
save in the rural delivery service through 
improved roads and the amount the local 
inhabitants would save in hauling and de- 
livery. The amount required in excess of 
local expenditures for maintenance of 
such roads is another thing to be reported 
upon. 

What will actually be done in each 
state with the money thus given by the 
federal government is to select one or 
two rural routes and improve them as 
far as the available funds will permit. 
The wishes of the local authorities will 
be followed in making the selection. The 
work will be under the — super- 
vision of Director Page of the office of 
public roads. It is not the intention ac- 
tually to build new roads but to take 
roads already in use and better them. 
In some cases, in those state which have 
perfected their roads by expensive im- 
provements, the government will see 
what it can do in the way of main- 
tenance rather than improvement or con- 
struction. All the work, of whatever 
nature, will be done under the eye of 
road experts. This fact will give the ex- 
periments an educational value and wil! 
serve to help instruct local road authori- 
ties in the best government methods of 
road improvement and construction. 

No general rule can be given as to 
how roads will be improved under this 
appropriation. That will depend on the 
locality, on the progress of the good roads 
movement in the state, on the materials 
at band and other considerations. For 
the reason that the question of main- 
tenance is being given close study just 
now and is deemed of prime importance, 
it is expected, with certain excep- 
tions, that abeut $8,000 of the money al- 
lotted to each state will go for actual 
road improvement and the rest for main- 
tenance. This plan has been suggested 
and efforts are being made to work it out. 

NO BACKWARD STEP POSSIBLE. 

So much for what the last session of 
Congress did and how it js proposed to 
use the money. The question that nat- 
urally arises is, whether it is going to 
be followed up by adequate allowances 
for good roads purposes. It is a fair 
conclusion that it will be. It would, in 
fact, be an amazing thing if a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses of Congress 
should explore the good roads question. 
study the subject in this country, draw 
on the experience of the leading for- 
eign nations, and experimental road im- 
provements be conducted under the eye 
of Unele Sam in every state of the 
Union, and then the powers that-be at 
Washington should sit down, fold their 
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hands and say they would have none of 
the whole business, that it didn't look 
good to them and they figured it wouldn’t 
be worth while to spend any more money. 

It is impossible, considering the pres- 
ent state of good roads feeling and senti- 
ment in chis country, to believe there 
will be any such disappo.nting outcome. 
Rather, one can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that the United States stands at 
the dawn of an era of good roads. It will 
be many a day until anything like the 
right standards are reached and _ the 
greater part of the roads improved. But 
it need not be long until plans have been 
adopted for a system of steady road im- 
provement wh.ch will result, in a long 
period of years, in giving the public first- 
class highways. 

One most encouraging facts about get- 
ting a systematic policy of government 
aid to roads permanently under way is 
that Congress has been driven into such 
action as it has recently taken, and such 
appropriations as it has made, by the 
force of an aroused public opinion. It 
has taken a lot of work to do this. For 
years, the believers in good roads have 
conducted an educational campaign. Sen- 
timent has been formed and Congress 
found it impossible to balk the senti- 
ment. It may be recalled that the house 
in the recent session adopted an amend- 
ment by Representative Shackleford of 
Missouri which would have required the 
government to pay the states for the use 
of roads for rural delivery, the estimated 
initial cost of which would have been 
218,000,000 a year. The senate did not 
accept this amendment, contending it was 
not practicable. Nevertheless, the adop. 
tion of the amendment in the house 
showed the strength of the belief pr 
the members that in response to public 

demand something had to be done . he- 
half of the roads of the country, and the 
senate understood so clearly the exist- 
ence of the feeling that it decided on the 
joint committee of investigation alread 
mentioned and made the half million d 
lar allowance for good roads experiments 
heretofore described. 

Evidence that the country is waking 
up to the value of good roads and is de 
termined to get them is shown in various 
ways. Agitation of the subject in the 
states is one evidence, and the constantly 
growing demand on the office of public 
roads of the Department of Agriculture 
for help and advice is another. The 
states and local subdivisions are also 
showing keen interest in the govern- 
ment’s appropriation of $500,000 for ex- 
perimental purposes. Some suggestion 
was heard at first that the states and 
localities would not be eager to give 
two dollars of their money to one of 
the general government’s for experi- 
ments in road improvement. Any such 
idea does not now exist, and it looks as 
if there would not be the slightest trou- 
ble getting rid of the treasury’s good 
hard shekels on the terms alluded to. 
Director Page of the office of public roads 
is overwhelmed with correspondence on 
the subject from state and local road 
authorities. They want to make sure 
they are not left out in the cold when 
the arrangements are finally concluded. 

Since the cloud of war & hung over 
in the direction of Mexico, the Mexicans 
have been reported as saving they could 
lick the United States easily if it wasn’t 
for Texas. And, along the same line, 
it appears Texas is willing to be the 
whole thing in the good roads campaign. 
At any rate, several Texas counties have 
sent word to Washington that they stand 
ready to make use of the entire half- 
million appropriation in the postoffice 
bill, on the terms specified, the govern- 
ment to give one dollar and the local 

Continued on page 30 
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Any car will run well when you 
buy it. But the questionis: What 
will five years do? 


I’ve watched automobiles for 25 
years, and I know what the years 


will do. 

And, because I know, I build 
Reo the Fifth to meet that test of 
time. 


$200 Extra 


I could easily save at least $200 
by skimping on this car. And, for 
a year, you might not even know it. 


But you would probably lose, in 
upkeep cost, three times that sav- 
ing, in the course of time. 


Let me tell you some of my care- 
ful ways which cost me this $200. 


Things That 
Cost 


On Reo the Fifth the tires I use 
are 34x4. On my new model, out 
Oct. 1, I added 22 per cent to the 
tire size. I did that because this 
extra cost will add 65 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 


R. M. OWEN & CO. 





General Sales 
Agents for 


——— 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 
which average twice the cost of steel 
castings. 


I use 1§ roller bearings—1l1 of 
them Timken. They cost five times 
as much as the common ball bear- 
ings, but they stand the strain. 


I use chrome nickel steel for the 
axles, vanadium steel for connec- 
tions,manganese steel for the crank- 
shaft. 


Every driving part, for big mar- 
gin of safety, is made sufficient for 
a 45-horsepower car. 


The centrifugal pump, to give 
positive water circulation, costs 
nearly $10 extra. 


I use 14-inch brake drums for 


safety. I use wide, long, seven- 
leaf Sheldon springs. 


Costly Care 


I test my springs to stand 100,000 
vibrations. 

My gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 

My steel is twice analyzed, before 
and after treating. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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What Will 5 Years Do? 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich, 


Each engine is tested 20 hours on 
blocks, and 28 hours in the chassis. 


My carburetor is doubly heated, 
and I use a $75 magneto. Thus I 
save engine troubles. 


There are fully a thousand tests 
and inspections applied to every car, 
so no errors can creep in. 


Center Control 


I use on this car a new center 
control. All the gear shifting is done 
by moving a handle only three in- 
ches in each of four directions. 


I use the left-side drive. 


The body finish is 17 coats, The 
deep upholstering is of genuine 
leather, filled with the best curled 
hair. 

Thus 1 give you a car which is 
roomy, exquisite, safe, comfortable 
and strong. 


Men who know pest look for cars 
of this class. I had contracts from 
dealers for over 10,000 before we 
shipped the first car of the 1913 
series. 


Write for our fall catalog, and the 


aame of our nearest dealer. 


Reo the Fifth 
The 1913 Series 








Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and self-starter—all for $100 extra. 
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Painting Farm Implements. 


And now for the farm implements. 
Most of the more expensive agricultural 
implements when bought are either 
painted or varnished. This is done as 
much for protection as for beauty, and 
the coating should be renewed every fall 
before the implements are laid away for 
the winter. It is surprising how long 
wood will last without cracking and iron 
or steel without rusting, if kept con- 
tinvally protected by paint or varnish. 


Everything lasts longer if painted, even 





shingle roofs. Sometimes creosote stains 
are preferred here, and these also are 
preservative if renewed from time to 
time. Shingles really ought to be painted 
on both sides, as the moisture that gets 
between them is the chief cause of de- 
cay. When laying a new shingle roof, 


therefore, it pays to dip the entire shin- 
gle in a thin paint, or at least the end 
that overlaps. 

Tin roofs should be painted with red 





lead or iron oxide paints, very soon ed 
being put op, The under side of roofin 





| “gnawing tooth of time, 


tin is usually painted when purchased. 
This painting might be better done, but 
it is the best we can get. The secret of 
preserving tin roofs consists in repaintin 
them before it becomes necessary. Wh 
red lead or iron oxide paint next to the 
tin, any good oil paint of the desired color 
can be applied as the finishing coat. 
Finally, when all is said, paint is a very 
cheerful material ; it contributes to health, 
comfort and self-respect, and every dollar 
judiciously expended for good paint saves 
two dollars worth of property from the 
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is a time that has more 


There never i 
It is the 


osustle in it than November. 
harvest time for the corn belt. : 

Some men may aeed a tonic to stimu- 
ate the appetite, and some men may 
be troubled with sleeplessness, but they 


are not the ones who are out in the 
fall air husking corn. Then the nights 
are too short and the meals too far 
apart. 


Last year at a corn show I got 40 
ears of Wimple’s Yellow Dent corn. It 
was from a 50-ear prize winning sample. 
Three ears were dead, but from the re- 
mainder I have harvested 175 bushels 
of corn, and seed enough to plant 40 
acres. It was interesting to note the 
way those few ears multiplied. It doesn’t 
take very ‘many ears to quickly start one 


in a new variety. Ten ears of some 
men’s corn is a better start than a 
bushel from many others. 


More seed corn was picked early this 
fall than ever before. We do remember 
a lesson as long as the sting of our 
punishment lasts. 

When someone tells you that we are 
goon going to have cheaper beef, laugh 
at him but don’t believe it. The high 

rices have driven everything feedable 
nto the feed lots, and that includes a 
great number of. heifers and cows. It 
takes years to overcome such a sacrifice 
of breeding stock. It is a good time to 
go into the beef growing business. 

Our home demand is increasing so fast 
that it will also swell the price. Our 
export trade is now almost at an end. 
Three head are imported now where one 
is exported. Only one-third as many 
cattle are exported now as ten years ago. 
Most of the export cattle are fat and the 


import is largely thin Mexican cattle, 
so the value of exported cattle is still 
above the imported 

' wow somebody comes along and says 
that if you stack your fodder so that 
the bundles slope in, it will gather mois- 
ture and form an out-of-door silage. It 
will gather moisture all right, but I would 
rather call the product manure than 
sliage. 

There is a method of making out-of- 
door silage that has been a partial suc- 
cess It consists in stacking the green 
fodder in tall stacks and then weighting 
them down to keep out the air. It never 
became very popular. 

Last winter there was much complaint 
about the silage freezing. The freezing 
depends oftentimes on the surface. If 
the silage is kept dug down a little 
around the walls so that the surface is 
sonvex, it will not freeze nearly so much 
as where it is dug out saucer shaped. 


I see that some of the farm papers are 
still presenting cases of apparently faulty 
registration in the Percheron Society. 
Any society for the registration of pure 
bred auimals ought to clean up any such 


doubts at once. It is useless in such a 
case to simply try and smooth things 
over without rooting out the wrong. 


A pedigree is worth no more than the 
honesty of all the men connected with 
it. Registering grade animals or issuing 
false pedigrees is the lowest and meanest 
kind of grafting. When anything like 
that exists it can only be settled by a 
good clean-up. 

Road work is often like the occasional 
cleaning up we farmers give our shop 
or tool house. Some rainy day we get 
busy and make a place for everything 
and see that it is pleved there. Probably 
in two weeks we can’t even find the 
hammer. The same spasmodic methods 
are used on the roads after every little 
shower. Now I have not seen a drag 
at work for two months, and it has 
rained enough too. 

It is certainly time for us to wonder 
if our bridge tax is wasted. The nearest 
three bridges out of five are unsafe for 
yur engine to cross. One was unsafe five 


wir 
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years ago, but still remains. One is a 
twenty-four foot bridge without a truss 
or support in the middle. It is quite 
new but was built by a big contracting 
firm. 

It is a great relief to go into winter 
quarters with a lot of rough feed on hand 
as we now have. I hope it will be a 
long time before we see another short- 
age like last year. 

The population of the United States 
increased 21 per cent from 1899 to 1909. 
Crop production increased in amount 
about 10 per cent. That does not look 
like we would be suffering from an over- 
production of food stuffs very soon. 

The world’s clover seed crop seems to 
be back to an average crop this year. 
That would mean a little cheaper clover 
seed, and we need it. Clover seed is 
like the household necessities—we must 
have it and it means a big expense at 
last year’s prices. 

The National Horse Show Association 
is responsible for the following figures 
which would indicate that the horseless 
age is far enough away that the present 
crop of colts can work out their life- 
time of usefulness before their services 
will be unnecessary: 

“There are more than twenty-three 
million horses which are valued at $3,- 
500,000,000, or about three billion dollars 
more than all the motor cars. The value 
of horses is increasing too at the rate of 
$500,000,000 a year, against an increase 
of $100,000,000 in automobiles.” 

Dr. Issa Tanimura, commissioner of 
livestock for the Japanese. government, 
is just returning home after spending 
three years in this country studying live 
stock. He spent some time at the Wis 
consin University studying sheep, ard at | 


Cornell University, New York, studying | 
dairy cattle. Dr. Tanimura is greatly 
interested in improving the livestock of 
Japan. It seems queer that those old 
oriental countries have neglected the 
dairy cow so long. 


It is through the coming and going of 
such men as this that our influence is 
spreading. A short time ago among the 
students of our own state agricultural 
| college were representatives of over 
‘twenty countries. Friendly intercourse 
like that cannot help but tend toward 
peace. Gratitude and friendliness do 
more toward preventing trouble than any 
amount of fear inspired by huge battle- 
ships. 

A railroad engineer ran past the sig- 
nals the other day without paying any 
attention to them A wreck resulted. 
The same will be true of you and me in 
life if we disregard nature’s signals. 

When a field fails to respond as it for- 
merly did to good cultivation, nature is 
calling a halt. Then it the time to stop 
and fix things up. You run past that 
signal and the final result is abandoned 
farms 

Are you working past your limit? 
swature warns you to go slow, and it 
does not pay to run past the green lights 





at full speed when the rules read, “Go 
Slow.” Slow down while you can and| 
the track may soon be clear again. It 


does not pay to try to disregard nature. 

Again I am thankful that I am 
farmer. It is a quiet life but it is a 
glorious one. To every man comes of- 
fers to tempt him away from his farm, 
and I am glad that they have passed 
on and left me in my farm home, con- 
tented. We work hard here, but a man 
has to work as hard as he can anywhere 
if he is going to retain his own self- 
respect. But most of all, we are happy 
here on the farm; and that is a wealth 
greater than millions.—Geo. W. Godfrey, 


—fOR~ 


Farmers should not buy more land until 
that which they already have is produc- 
ing to its utmost capacity. 
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Gas; Automobile and 





. In the 
for young men 
technical knowledge of a. traction 
engines and automobiles. 

Each course may be finished in three months. 
You can learn more about an engine at 


Highland Park c College. 


in three months than in that 


completes either one of these 
‘ood 


seat canes ona machine shops in the country. 
No entrance examinations. Send for catalogue. 


6. H. LONGWELL, Pres., Highland Park College, Des Moines, lowa 
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It takes time, skill, work and conscience to 
make both crops and boots worth while. 












““Ball-Band” Arctics. Four buckle aud 
one buckle. In cold and wet, when you 
wear good shoes, you will find a Ball- 
Band" Arctic keeps your feet and legs 
warm and dry. 





The first thing we do when we make a rubber boot, an arctic or 
a knit boot, is to learn the farmer’s problems and build our boot to fit 
his needs as well as his feet. 


We believe that ‘‘Ball-Band’* Boots and Arctics are made sowell = goon Tail Knit 


that if you figure on the cost per day’s wear they give, you will find Boot. Completely 
them the lowest priced boots you cap buy ~-_ nan 


Look for the Red Ball on rubbe: tootwear It’s the ‘‘Ball-Band”* 
trademark and is put there for your protection, to satisfy you that you 
are getting our goods. 

After you have worn one pair of “‘Ball-Band’* boots you will 
know what real quality is For every cent they cost you, you a 
full return of wear and satisfaction Over 45,000 deaiers sell them. If 
your dealer cannot supply you—write to as) We will send you the 
name of a nearby dealer who can supply you. 


shape that stays. 
Wind proof and 
snow proof—note 
the snow excluder. 
Overs to fit. Keep 
your feet and legs 
as warm as toast in 
coldest sort of 
weather. 
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Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Mishawaka, tnd. 
“The House That Pays Mitlhens tov Quality.” 








Pointed Paragraphs 


Do you know, I believe we are apt to 
be the most unkind towards our own 
folks—those we should be most generous 
towards. 

The trouble is, we know the shortcom- 
ings of those near to us better than we 
should. Like the mote in our own eye 
their faults look so big to us that we 
can’t cover them with the mantle of char- 
ity we so willingly spread over the faults 
of strangers. 


It is said that the city business man 


smiles all day and endures all sorts of 
disagreeable things because he would 
lose business if he didn’t. Then he goes 
home and finds fault with his wife and 
children. 


Everybody has to let off steam some- 
where. The farmer must yank the team 
or kick the dog or go in and raise Cain 
with the cook. 


And the poor wife—with all her cares 
and annoyances—what can she do? She 
won't swear, she won’t kick the cat, she 
hasn’t anybody but the children to vent 
her ill feelings upon—and like the good 
mother she is, she refrains from that. 

My. my! how the steam guage of a 
woman’s temper must be tried because 
she has no safety valve like the men folks’ 

Refore company we are so calm so 
refined. Back of the barn out of sight 
we are such brutes, sometimes. What 
makes the change? 

Tt ic only a matter of control, that’s 
all. If we conld believe that some 
stranger were watching us we might sit 
on the safety valve more than we do. 

Two and a quarter million people go to 
the moving picture shows daily. And they 
snend some $57.500,000 a year to see 
these cheap shows. 

The nicest thing about it is that Thos. 
A. Edison, inventor, gets a royalty of 





$8,000 a week. If anybody can make 
good use of money to farther the advance- 
ment of science it is Mr Edison. 


It was Edison, you remember, who in- 
vented the phonograph, that little musical 
instrument that charms so many thou- 
sands who could not produce music them- 
selves. 

Edison has always wanted to invent 
useful things—and he’s got a lot of ’em 
to his credit. 

A farm boy came to me the other day 
and asked my advice about his future. 
He wanted to become a railroad engineer 
or a conductor and was wanting to know 
if there were any good schools where 
railroading was taught. 

“Now, see here, my boy,” said I, “if 
you want to make a good living and have 
a good home, don’t you go to railroadin’. 
Railroad men have no home life, they 
are as bad off as Methodist preachers 
when it comes to permanency. 

“That class of men are subject to 
orders. They may have to take a night 
shift and they may have to live out of a 
lunch pail a big share of the time. 

“They can’t get higher up in the work 
until some fellow drops out. They are 
promoted only on age of service qualifica- 
tions. If a man quits the road for a 
spell then he has to begin all over again. 

“Why, boy, a railroad man can’t even 
vote as he wants to. He’s a slave if any- 
body is.” 

Then I told him that the same amount 
of study put on agriculture would fit him 
for farming so that in ten years he'd be 
a somebody with a good home. 

So many farm boys get a notion that 
railroading is great just because they 
have a liking for machinery 

Before this has been read by many 
election will be a thing of the past. 

I picked up a daily paper recently and 
saw ap account of where a big corpora- 
tion president testified in court that his 
company gave to the campaign fund of 
both parties. 





And that’s just what Successful Farm- 
ing has been trying to show us in some 
of its editorials. 


—fQR- 


It Costs Nothing 

To take a pleasant ride when the 
horses do not happen to be overworked. 

To have a good garden. 

To raise a little fruit for home use. 

To keep all the turkeys, ducks and 
chickens the family care to eat. 

To keep the buggy clean and the har 
ness oiled. 

To have enough popcorn, maple sugar, 
nuts and apples to make every winter 
evening pleasant 

To be a little neighborly. 

To give the children a share in 
stock they help care for. 

To praise the boy a bit. 

To let the young people have company, 

To tell “mother” you appreciate her 
— and cheerfulness. 

o make a few window boxes and 
flower beds. 

To deal squarely. 

To be paticnt and kind to stock. 

To accept the help and knowledge so 
freely offered the farmer by our agricul- 
tural department and experiment stations. 


FRR 


Did you ever go into a furniture fac- 
tory, and see rough looking boards trans- 
formed into handsome pieces of beauti- 
fully polished furniture, all of which will 
be useful in some home? That is very 
much what the schools are doing for you 
boys and girls. Without an education 
you would be like those rough boards, 
brought from the saw mills. Don’t grum- 
ble because you have to go to school. 
They are the factories where rough ma- 
terial is changed into something beautiful 
and useful—F. H. 8. 
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HIS is not England, 
and estates do not 
unquestioningly fall 
to the oldest son, 
but is seemed nat- 
ural that I should 
remain on the old 
home farm. Father 
and mother, -tired, 
were glad to slip 
away to a little 
place in the edge of 
town with an or- 
chard and garden, 
some chickens and 














bees, where they 
retired. The only 
other member of 


the family, a sister, 
married a young 
business man whose 
home was in Michi- 
gan; and so it has 





been a pleasure to 
both me and my children, that they 
could live in my childhood’s home and 


play where I had played. The big maple 
grove that to me was a great forest full 
of lurking Indians whom I challenged 
with my bow and arrows from @ broom- 
stick charger, was to them the seat of 
as great, if more modern, imaginings. 

I suppose that every recurring spring- 
time will bring with it phantom pictures 
of little children at play in the woods and 
fields and orchard (set out when the most 
of Illinois was still a wilderness of tall 
wild grasses), and every May-day carry 
the scent of lilac bloom. 

The fear of it had been with me for 
years—and yet last fall I deliberately 
moved to the suburbs of a little town of 
about 2.500. After the household goods 
were packed und gone and the family had 
started on ahead, | went atone from room 
to room of the silent house. and when I 
stood on the outside and turned the key 
in the lock, the sound wae like that of 
falling clods in an open grave 


We were driven from home by our 
rural school svetem 
Hold on, please! I did not refer to 


your school. That mav Le such a splen- 


did example of practical, progressive 
educational possibiilties! 1 reterred 

the hundreds of counties, the thousands 
ot townships, the tens of thousands of 
districts, and the hundreds of thousands 
if boys and girls who have no _  snch 
school. Why haven't they got them? 
Why don’t they get them? Wait: there 


are more “R’s” to this thing than in the 
ld of study. I have learned some 
them—probably vot all 

This ts the “t’’-eason in our commu- 
nity Not a sengle house in the whole 
district was occupied by the family of 


cours 


of 


the man to whom the tarm belonged—ten- 
ants and hired men, every one: and ot 
these, more than once there were half a 


dozen bachelors and a couple of childless 
Married people 

Under such 
mere lottery 
number (several 


conditions schools are a 
If a district draws a lucky 
fair-sized families) on 
March Ist (tenant moving day), it may 
have a school enrollment of twenty pu 
pils: if not, it may not be able to enrol 
more than three or four, in which case 
the school will probably be closed. If it 
is not closed it ought to be. It is a 
sacrifice of time, money, ambition, and 
love of school to try to keep it going 

One man, alone, cannot cope with such 
a situation: no district, founded on such 
a quivering bed of quicasand can handle 
t. It is a problem for townships backed 
by county and state. 

The nation takes pride in saving that 
all men are born free and equal—but 
everyone knows that it is not so. The 
state points smilingly to a school sys- 
tem reaching out to its remotest district 
and says, firmly, “We provide free and 
sufficient education for all’”’—but it ie not 
80. 
There are splendid exceptions to the 
faulty rule—almost every state can show 
— 
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one or more of them—buat the everage 
country child hee not @n Il chance 
with the town child, to receive un edu- 
eation that will lift him above plodding 
drudgery, and through him raise his com- 
munity to something better than a mere 
struggle for existence. “ Im other words 
the average rural schools—a small, un- 
graded, nineteenth century relic—is a 
failure trom a practical, progressive, 
better-farmers-for-the-future viewpoint. Its 
pupils must have four years of high school 
work, after finishing in the country, to 
put them on a mental] level with their 
town cousins, and not one in one hundred 
ever gets even one of the four re. 

I am not, however, advocating town 
schools in the country. That is not wha: 
is needed, but the graded schoo! 
is needed. Since it could not come to 
our community soon enough for our chil- 
dren, who showed a tendency to grow 
up, we moved to town and put them in 
an accredited high school where the cur- 
riculum includes manual training, domes- 
tie science, and more agriculture in me 
month than they would hawe gotten in 
the country echools of our county in a 
year. 

Farmers are criticised for leaving their 
farms. The are told to stay on them 
and work out their own salvation for the 
good of the country This is exactly 
right in theory and would be entirely 
correct in practice if only themselves were 
involved, or it they had begun the work 
fifty years ago; but even country parents 
sometimes draw the line at sacrificing 
their children. None of the critics would 
take the piace of these deserting farmers. 
aney, too, would conciude that they must 
do that retorm work trom the out-side, al 
though it must ve acknowledged that the 
strongest reforms usually work out 
within 

it you saw that city mother shake the 
red rag in the faces of the eountry peo- 
pie of a sister state a few weeks ago. 
you had an opportunity to “see your- 
sel’s as some ithers see you.” All her life 
her home had been in the city but she 
had dreamed of the country with its wide 
fields and pure air; its trees and flowers: 
its bird and anima! lite, and she wanted 
nome there for her boys, that they 
might grow up ciean and strong, with an 
intimate acquaintance with nature and 
a practical knowleage of those things 
that go to make up happy. prosperous 
rural life 

After six months she wrote the editor 
ot one ot the most prominent farm papers 
of the state that she was going back 
to the city, and told nim some of the 
“whys.” Her eriticisms were severe 
[hey were not unjust, but they lacked 
the veil ot apology and explanation that 
we throw about us. 

She sid that the county childrem 
could not begin to come up to her schoo! 
gymnasium-trained, sensibly-fed children 
in physica: development, endurance and 
general heaith—a statement borne out 
last tall in the statistics of several health 
}eontests She said that her boys, from 
trips to parks and zoological gardens with 
their teachers, «new more of birds, in- 
sects, animale. and piante—their lite and 
habite—than ali the country children in 
the dietrict. which was probably no ex- 
aggeration, tor our rura! teachers have 
to pass exXaminations in political economy 
and algebra instead of botany and aat- 
ural history To remedy this defect. we 
have spent Many voieasant hours with our 
children tm tanes and fields and woods. 
put 1 am afraia very few country parents 
do this 

in closing, this town mother, with a 
sadness and regret that made one’s throat 
ache, said that more vulgarity and unde- 
sirable knowledge aad come to her boys 
in these six months than could have been 
the case in as many yeare under the care- 
ful supervision of their town school; that 
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A Brand New 
RUMELY 
LINE 


We have just added another 
star to the Rumely 
list, the 


RUMELY 
OLDS ENGINE 


This is the famous line designed by 
Olds and built by Seager. Rumely 
selling them 

The Rumely-Olds Gas Engine is the 
one you want. It is the result of 35 
vears’ experience in engine making. 
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catalog 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
lachinery 
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Don 1 waste your trees for cord- wood. Get an“ Amer- 
tcan” Portabie Saw Mill and turn them into lumber 
worth many times what cor? wood is, Plenty of 
fire-wood in the limbs and siabs left over from the 
lumber and n»thing better than our **Clip:-er”’ Wood 
Saw to sew ft up. oe may not need lumber your- 
self, but there is always a ready market at good 
prices among your neighbors or In town, Get your 
neighbors to let you saw lumber and cord-woed out 
©: their timber, too, A small outlay for an “*Amer- 
ican” Portable Saw Mill will put you in an indepen- 
dent an i profirable lumber business that you can 
rum when the farm doesn’t need you, Our new 
book—Na, 37 tells how to go about it, Write to 
our nearese effice for it to-day 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Makers of Standard Saw shils of Any Size 
Capactty. 
14% ope Bt., 
Hactectistown, 
bow Jersey 
1677 Terminal 
Bldg, NewYork 











600,000 Workmen 
Now Wear Steel Shoes 














Mention Successful Farming whes 


years, ana perhaps a lifetime, could not | writing to advertisers. 
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The country people, in the next week's 
issue of that paper, p roceeded to tear her 


“limb from limb.” It is generally possible | 


to make a pretty strong story by “telling 
the truth and nothing but the truth” by 
leaving out some of “the whole truth.’ 
and we country people have a pride that 
is sometimes our hurt. 
But the solution of our problems is 
not going to come by rising up in our 
pride and denying or belittling the sitn-| 


ation. I am convinced, however, that 
communities cannot satisfactorily solve | 
the problem of inadequate rural schools, 
because communities are so unstable. 1| 


am just as firmly convinced that every | 
country child, whether or not his parents 
recognize his need and right, ought to 
find within comfortable walking or rid 
ing distance of his home, wherever that 
may happen to be in the shifting about 
of these same parents, a school that is 
the equal of the best town high school 
in the United States. Again notice that 
I did not say “the duplic ate,” for our 
country children want a school that will 
give them the scientific and _ practical 
education needed by farmers of the twen- 
tieth century and when they have it, the 
problem of how to keen the boys and 
girls on the farm will be solved. 

here are those in position to feel the 
pulse of the farming world who say that 
the farmers do not want consolidated 
schools. This must be true in the sens 
that enough of them do not yet want 
them badly enough and _ systematically 
enough, or they would have them. In 
fact some think they do not want con- 
solidation, and others are indifferent; 
but there are many—and their number 
is increasing, as is shown by private talk 
and in debate and discussion in club and 
grange—who, in a gathering together of 
the present six or eight small, ungraded, | 
fifty year- be hind- the -times sc ‘hools, see the | 
institution of a square deal for "country | 
children and an appreciation of the 
beauty and dignity of farming. 

It is too late to ask, “Will it pay?” 

Example has proved that it does pay. 
Here is the question: Can the country 
at large afford to let the general run of 
rural schools continue to yearly turn out, 
as prospective farmers and farmers’ 
wives, lives that will never be so full as 
it is their right to be—a host that crowds 
the lower rounds of the ladder instead of 
being ail ble to climb? 

It is said that we have put our school 
system in the place left vacant by the 
devil in our modern way of thinking; but 
I made my move deliberately and, under 








the circumstances, never expect to regret 
it. The conditions that necessitated the 
move are too deep for mere regret.—A 
Victim. 





Book on Buying a Car 

Realizing the extent to which our 
reiders have become interested in auto- 
mobiles and the necessity for care and 
proper information in the selection of a 
car, Successful Farming has had prepared 
a ‘Book on Buying’’ for the use of auto- 
mobile purchasers. 

It is prepared without any reference 
to any particular make of car, but con- 
tains comprehensive and helpful informa- 
tion and suggestions, together with tests 
that may be applied to any car. It is 
mailed free to our subscribers on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage. Address 
Good Roads Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 

—Fo g— 
For the Boy’s Room 

Do you like our front page picture this 
month? It would be a fine thing for a 
boy’s room. If you will send us fifty 
cents to pay for one new three years’ 
subscription we will send you absolutely 
free a splendid reproduction from the 
painting from which this picture was 
made, same size as cover picture but 
with no lettering at all. Address Art 
Editor, Successful Farming. 
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- Successful Farming caters to the pro- 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


A new. servant on the’ farm— 
a new necessity and a new 
pleasure—that’s what the Ford 
is to the American farmer. It’s 
the greatest time, money and 
labor saving device that the in- 
vention of to-day has given to 
the farm. 





















Every third car a Ford—and every Ford 
user a Ford “‘booster.’? New prices— 
runabout $525—touring car. $600—de- 
livery car $625-—-town car $800—with 
all equipment, f. o b. Detroit. Get 
catalogue 335B and particulars direct 
from Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

















































Wholesale Prices for the Asking — 
on Genuine Witte Engines 


HE genuine Witte—conceded = best farm engine. in America—now of- 

fered at actual wholesale prices. Yes, this is the engine that has lead 

the gasoline engine field for 23 yenrs. Dealers have been getting the 
highest prices for the Witte. Now youcan get one at actual factory price—what 
the dealer paid—and have the finest engine in your cuunty, 


Our Gas Well Saves You Many Dollars More 


We do more than give you ordinary factory prices. We are the on/y manufacturers who 
have our own gas well. Power, testing, forge, foundry and heating fuels cost us nothing. 
You get the benefits. But you couldn t "afford to own any other engine even if the Witte 

cost twice as much—because an average of 1 cent for every horse-power per hour cuts 
gasoline bills in half—pays for your engine in no time. 

Every part guaranteed § years—full rated horse power on minimum gasoline guaranteed too, 

Built in all sizes from 1% to 40 h. p., every one ‘ested to 10% overload. 


WRITE FOR 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


and complete, direct, factory price proposition with catalog and 
special offer bulletin. We expose engine secrets in this bulletin 
that will startle you. Remember, it’s your first y 
chance at an engine of quality, standing and 

reputation at a small price. Mention size 

needed or work to be done. Write at once. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
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Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 
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If all county officials were as lax and 
“easy” as those of Clinton county, lowa, 
it is a safe bet that your tax money is 
being squandered. 

In most cases the graft and inefficiency 


is on the part of the supervisors, but 
in some cases that have come to light, 
other officials are in cahoots and the 
scandal is widespread. You see, it’s like 
a contageous disease ; one man gets crook- 


ed and he can't play the game alone, so 
he and the agent rope some other fellow 
into the game and then, both being guilty, 
they try to take off the curse and remove 
the risk by getting the whole bunch into 
the crooked deal. 

We have published quite a few articles 
dealing with graft and inefficiency in 
connection with county bridge building 





Book No. 18 hadn‘t a scratch in it! 


and repair. Just as a respite along this 
line we threw in one in regard to school 
book graft. We have another along 
similar lines, one on graft in drainage 
contracts, and still more in regard to 
bridge work. But it is my purpose in 
this article to show how your tax money 
is squandered by county officials in just 
little things that seem almost as small 
and despicable as stealing money from a 
bavy’s bank. 

Over in Clinton county, they have three 
supervisors, with Thomas E. Hauke as 
senior member—or at least he was until 
recent investigations by the grand jury 
scared him into resigning. Being. the 
oldest member (in service), he had more 
sins to answer for before the courts— 
sins of omission; of ellowing public 
funds to slip away; of allowing work to 
be paid for that had not been  per- 
formed. But otber officials were equally 
guilty, for they not only had knowledge 
of the way things were going, but had 
a finger in the pie. 

Just for instance: Many bills were 
paid twice. That was easy, even if graft 
was not the purpose, for the supervisors 
kent no claim record: no account was 
kept by the auditor with the treasurer; 
the supervisors’ record was neither paged 
nor indexed; there was no bride book, 
no tax account—in fact, the bookkeeping 
of the officials is conspicuous for its lack. 

The law requires that a certain class of 
bills shall he itemized, signed and sworn 


to. The bill is folded for filing, and on 
the outside the auditor is suppdsed to 
show the amount of the claim and from 


which fund it shall be pa‘d. For  in- 
stance, bill No. 1109 for $25, O. K.’d by 


Hauke for “rolling” doesn’t show how 
many times he rolled or what he rolled. 
Chey paid out thousands of dollars on 
blank statements, which were meaningless 
ind without authority of law: vet any old 

. not once but twice, could get past 


supervisors of Clinton county. This 
makes it possible for not only duplicate 
bills to slip through, but bills of exces- 
or for work not done-—pure 


+) 


sive charges, 
graft. 

Take the matter of soap—liquid soap, 
such as is found in some hotels, public 
places and private offices. Clinton county 
paid $150 a barrel for it, while the state 
officials buy it for $37.50 a barrel. And 


they paid $1.50, $2 and $3 each for liquid 
soap containers—fat glass bottles swung 
from a projecting bracket. You tilt the 
= Se an anne 
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By Alson Secor, Editor 


your hands, and lo, you can wash and be 
clean of graft or anything! But these 
soap containers se always furnished free 
by the concern that sells the liquid soap 
—except where officials fall for graft— 
and the soap company even keeps them 
full—I mean the soap containers, not 
the supervisors 

Rut where do they get the soap and 
its tipsy containers? f Charles Barr, 
the general representative of the Clinton 
Bridge and Iron Works. Being in the 
habit of stinging the county on bridges, 
this agent found it easy money to carry 
on a little side lime—just he and his 
wife—under the names of the Iowa Dis- 
infectant Company, the Windsor Com- 
pany, the Kresepto Company, etc, etc. 
‘lhey worked it like a shell game—now 
you see it, now you don’t! They sold 
the same thing under different namés, anu 
changed their “company uame uvout a> 
often. 

They—he, she, and company— sold the 
county Iowa Cleaner at $150 a barrei— 
a worthless preparation consisting priu- 
cipally of rain water, creosote, borax, 
and a little perfumery, just to give it a 
respectable smell. The whole thing should 
cost about $6 a barrel—if the barrel was 
any good. Talk about watering stocks: 
Wall Street brokers better go to Clin*on 
county and learn 


the 
Those county officials | bought enough 





| like 









disinfectant to disinfect eve public 
puilding in Iowa for a year. y paid 
85 centa each in 2- lots for those 
little formaldehyde ‘amps that can be 
bought at the 10 cent stores. They 
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bonght their toilet paper in quantitles to 
last two and three yea paid not 
only two prices for the paper, but t 
only half what they paid for. The trick 
was done by the agent sawing the ship- 
ping boxes in two, eo that each case con- 
tained only 25 rolis, while the label read 
“ow rolls.” I be lame on arithmetic. 
but it looks like this methed would 
hgure out about four prices for the ar- 
ticle. This sort of buying cost the county 
many hundreds of dollars. 

Clinton county paid 50 cents a roll for 
sanitary (get that word sanitary) paper 
towels in bulk lots, when you can buy 
them right there in Clinton, single rolls 
at about 33 cents each. 

They bought promiscuously of this 
sort of stuff to the extent of $6,000, and 
the janitor of the court house says he 
wouldn’t have but one thing they bought, 
if he was doing the buying. 

These watchdogs of the public treas- 
ury paid $15 a half gross for indelible 
lead pencils—20.8 cents each. We can 
buy the best for $3.25 a half gross, or 
$12 in 2-gross lots). They even bought 
small blotters (344x9) at $8 a thou- 
sand, when insurance companies and the 
are usually giad to give blotters 
away for advertising purposes. 

They paid $9 a drum for cedar dust 
sweeping compound, which can be 
bought for $2.50 and $3. 

They paid T. I. McLane $193 for one 
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They paid $32 for some printing that 
should have been done for $4. 

The law provides that whenever a 
county book wears out it can be rewrit- 
ten at the legal rate of not to exceed 
six cents a hundred words. But office 
clerks slipped it over on the supervisors 
at a charge from 12% to 15 cents. Not 
only that, but thereby hangs a tale: 
When the attorney general's office got 
suspicious about this copying business, 
they sent a bailiff to the recorder’s of- 
nee for book No. 18. Say, but that was 
a mean trick, for out of the dust came 
book No. 18 without a@ scratch in it! 
But someone had been paid more than 
legal rates for copying book No. 18. 
waaybe there are others like it. 

Large amounts of stamped envelopes 
were bought of Hundley & McLane, and 
T. IL. MeLane Printing Co. Bill No. 
68, county fund, is for $46.40 for 2,000 
envelopes for the supervisors. The gov- 
ernment price for 2,000 stamped en- 
velopes is $42.50. More than that, the 
law makes no allowance for postage for 
the board members. Was it for private 
correspondence? Why not? The county 
ty _ their private telephone bills. 

ill No. 2247 endorsed to A. Mona- 
han, $650, is for a gasoline engine that 
went out to the county poor farm. The 
claim is blank. But the memory is not. 
That engine very soon found its way over 
to a private stone quarry where it is 
doing time at hard labor, opérating a 
stone-crusher. Stone-cracking belongs to 
this class of supervisors! The count 
even paid $390 to repair a spur of raii- 
road running out to this private stone 
quarry. 

During 1907 the assessor slipped in 
overcharges to the amount of $80. and 
about the same in 1908. The assessor 
seems to have been some man. To back 
the statement I find that he was paid 
by bill No. 625 for 625 days’ work as 
assessor, not including about 100 days for 
assessing the saloons that year, making 
725 days’ work. As there are but 313 
working days in a year, Mr. Assessor 
must have been twins. 

Talking about assessing saloons, I find 
that in 1910, 98 days were allowed for 
assessing the saloons of the city of Clinton 
at a cost of $231.50, when a man could 
easily assess them in ten days. Of 
course, maybe the saloon keepers were 
not in much of the time. At least, the 
county was not in—the county is dut, 
most of the time. 

Claim No. 1306, county fund, is for 
“one rug,” $148.50. Believe me, that is 


some rug! 
Here’s a curiosity: Bill No. 520 is 
for “repairs and  painting”—$716.29, 


charged to court expenses. Did the god- 
dess of Justice need her cheeks painted, 
or did the decisions of the conrt need 


High priced lead pencils and rugs make away 
with your tax money 


whitewashing? They did some decorat- 
ing, but I find that $2,500 was allowed in 
part payment on a decorative contract, 
but that was illegally paid out of the 
court heuse bond interest fund. 

The supervisors allowed bills and war- 
rants Nos. 70, 383, 390 and 399, totaling 
$4,285.05, from this court house bond in- 
terest fund, contrary to law. 
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. 4 Big Prizes Free gu 


_hAND MANY SMALLER ONES { 


“ De cide which you want and send me the coupon below, NOW 
Brand new four horse-power Motorcycle, an Evans Artist Model Piano, and 
two Shetland Ponies given away. 

Our Big Four contest begins with the publication of this advertisement. 

Write Me To-day ) ’ Every Contestant 


71000 Points Guaranteed 
Free __¥. 5 _z . a Prize 

























This half-tone illustration was made from a photograph of the Motorcycle we are going to give away. This is a very 
simply designed machine. It is heavy and strong and just the thing for service on country roads. ‘This motorcycle has a four 
H.P. motor, free engine clutch, full floating seat with 18-inch spring adjustable to any weight. The machine is equipped with 
complete tool kit and is fully guaranteed. 

The Evans Artist Model Piano we shall give away is the product of the factory of the F. O. Evans Piano Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Evans is one of the best pianos that money can buy. It is as pleasing to the eye as it is delightful to the ear. 

**Sunshine’’ and ‘‘Lightning’’ are the names of the Shetland Ponies that are going to gladden the hearts of some boy and 
some girl at the close of this contest. ‘These two ponies are about the same height and same weight. Each weighs around 325 
pounds and is about three and one-half feet high. I know you would like to have one of these beautiful, friendly little ponies. 
YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THEM IF YOU REALLY WANT THE PONY BADLY ENOUGH. IT ALL DE- 


PENDS ON YOURSELF. 
Conditions Under Which Prizes Will Be Given 


You.will notice that we have provided for every one in this contest. There is the Shetland Pony ‘‘Lightning’’ for the 
small boys, the Shetland Pony ‘‘Sunshine’’ for the smaller girls, the piano for the larger girls and women, and the motorcycle 
for the larger boys and men. This is really four different contests in one. You can enter the contest for only one of the big 

izes shown on this page. Please be very sure to specify which prize you want when you fill out the coupon in the lower right 
and corner of this page. 

This contest is open to every boy and girl, man and woman in the United States, except those living in Des Moines or Polk county, lowa, 
except those in any way connected with Successful Farming, and except those in any way connected with news agencies or subscription dealers. 


This contest will be conducted in an absolutely fair and square manner. No fake nor pull of any kind will be permitted. In case of a tie, the cash 
equivalent of the prize in question will be equally divided among the contestants concerned in the tie. The contest will close at midnight, April 50th. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Write your name and address in the coupon below, marking the prize 
you wish. Send me the coupon at once and I'll write you by return mail, 
giving you a complete description of the prize you want. I'll also give you 


1,000 POINTS FREE 


toward your prize. Just as soon as | receive your coupon I'll start 
you in the contest with 1,000 points, [I'll send you immediately a free out- 
fit of supplies and give you complete instructions. 

This isan exceedingly liberal contest. You'll be agreeably surprised 
when | tell you of its many liberal features. 

Send the coupon at once if you want the Evans piano, the motorcycle, 
the Shetland pony “Lightning” or the Shetland pony “Sunshine.” 


GOUPON GOOD FOR 1,000 POINTS 


£. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, Towa. 










































"lease send me credit for 1,000 points in your Big Four Contest. I want 
The Evans Artist Model C] The Shetland Pony 
Piano “Lightning” 

The CI The Shetland Pony 
Motorcycle “Sunshine” 






[Be very sure to put a check mark like this (X) in the squar> in front o! 
the prize you want. 

Please send me complete description of the prize checked above and all 
necessary supplies 








My name is 














My address w_ — 
Al 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL PARMING; Des Moines, Iowa 
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Farm Manure a Valuable Asset 
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NATEST reports show 
that there are ip 
the United States 
more than twent 
million horses, ove 
fifty-eight million 
eattle, and more 
than sixty-five mil- 
lion hogs. There 
is no method by 
which the value of 
the manure from 
these animals can 
be known even ap- 
proximately. To say 














that the fertility 
contained therein 
would cost $200, 


000,000 if purchased 
in the form of com- 
mercial! fertilizer 
would be placing an 
exceedingly low es- 
timate upon it. 

Now that the time has arrived when 














much of the stock is confined in stables 
or yards it is worth while for every 
farmer to consider the portion of this 


vast amount of fertility which belongs 
to him. If he has not already provided for pre- 
serving it and returning it to the soil he will 
lose money every day until he makes such pro- 
vision. Theloss by ieachingand*-fire-fanging”’ is 
great enough when care is exercised, but 
it is enormous under average conditions. 

On a farm in northern lowa, the ex- 
periment station found that land to which 
eight tons of manure were applied pro- 
duced seventeen bushels more corn than 
the same area of land beside it to which 
no manure was applied. With corn at 
w) cents a bushel, the manure was worth 
more than a dollar a ton. On the ad- 
joining farm the manur> had been piled 
for years until it was breaking down and 
rotting the fence. This case is not an 
exception, but is far too common 
throughout the corn belt. 

Various experiments have shown dif- 
ferent values for manure, ranging up to 
three dollars a ton, depending largely 
upon the particular kind of manure and 
the character of soil to which it was ap- 


plied. 

It is a well known fact that crops 
remove large amounts of fertility from 
the soil. It may not be so well known, 
but nevertheless is true, that approxi- 


food 


mately three-fourths of the plant 
contained in the feed given to animals 
passes ino the manure, ‘The greater por- 


tion of the plant food is found in the 
liquid excrement, and for that Treason 
some means should be provided to pre- 
vent waste of that portion of the ma- 
aure.. It is exceedingly important that 
plenty of litter be supplied at all times 
to and hold the liquid excre- 
ment. 

When manure is spread upon the land 
as rapidly as it is made the loss is re- 
duced to a minimum, *xcept in the case 
of land that is sufficiently rolling to 
permit of surface washing. In the latter 
ease the manure may be washed into 
the creek, or at least down upon the 
lower ground where it is less needed. 
It can be spread upon grass land a 
greater portion of the year than any 
other kind of land, and the loss from 
it is less than when applied to grass. 

Where animals are fed in a shed and 
the manure packed down by their tramp- 


absorb 


ing over it, very little loss occurs. It 
s sufficiently compact to exclude much 
of the air. and this, together with the 
fact that there is sufficient liquid ex- 
crement to keep it moist, prevents ap- 
preciable loss by heating. Being pro- 
tected from rainfall there is no loss by 
leaching. 

It is difficult to imagine @ more 
wasteful method than that of pitching 


nanure through a hole in the side of the 
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stable and allowing it to lie in loose piles 
under the eaves of the building, and yet 
that is one of the most common meth- 
ods. Loss by oxidation or burning is 
greater in a loose pile, and when placed 
under the eaves the manure is leached 
by all the water collected by the roof 
of the building. When manure can not 
be hauled from the stable to the field it 
i a good plan to place it in the yard 
where it will be packed down by stock. 
The loss from horse manure is much 
more rapid than from cow manure, and 
tor that reason it is better to mix the 
two kinds, rather than place them in 
separate piles. 

It is not very difficult to prevent 
great loss from mapure made by stock 
kept in stables or sheds, It can be 
hauled to the field every day, or at 
least every few days, or it can be 
stored in a place where it will be pro- 
tected. To prevent loss from the large 
amount of manure formed by stock kept 


in open yards or feed lots is a much 


more difficult problem. 

Good drainage is essential to a good 
feed lot, and for that reason the vast 
majority of feed lots are located on a 
slope. The manure is formed in a thin 
layer over the lot, and each heavy rain 
leaches out and carries away the best 
part of it. In addition to the rain that 
would naturally fall upon the lot, there 
is frequently an extra amount from the 
roof of a building situated at the upper 
side of it. While it may not be possible 
to entirely prevent the loss which occurs 
in feed lots, it is possible to greatly re- 
duce it. 

The saving in manure will soon pay 
for spouting on your barn in case the 
feed lot is located at the lower side of 
th. barn. Straw, leaves, peat, or any 
other absorbent will do much to prevent 
leaching. A wide, shallow ditch filled 
with litter at the lower side of the lot, 
either inside or outside of the fenc2, 
will catch much of the leaching and hold 
it in a form that it can be applied to 
the land. 

In some sections many farmers have 
erected sheds in which to store manure, 
and a few have provided pits to collect 
the liquid manure. Such methods ar? 
considered too expensive by most farmers 
of the middle west where the greatest 
numbers of stock are kept, and a corre- 
spondingly large amount of manure 
formed. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of that question, it is a fact 
that much more time and expense will 
be devoted to the manure crop as it 
value becomes more generally realized 
and apreciated. 

The farmer himself can best decide 
the most practical method for him to 
pursue during the coming winter. He 
ean not afford to do less than consider 
the matter carefully and adopt the 
methods best suited to his particular 
conditions. 


If a man had a pile of corn on the} & 


bank of a stream, and a few bushels 
were being washed away by every rai., 
he would not enjoy a night’s rest until 
the loss was stopped. Yet a much 
greater loss from manure is permitted 
to go on year after year. We must 
cease to look upon manure as something 
to be disposed of in the easiest and 
quickest manner, and give it a place 
among the most valuable assets of the 


farm. 


The era of good feeling has already be- 
We get our souls attuned to the 


gun. 
idea of the brotherhood of man early in 
November. 

We meet in great family reunions 


around the Thanksgiving board, renewing 
old ties that have been-almost broken by 
distance and diversified interests. 














Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 
Write for free and read Sent en 20 days’ 
commen sense way of bay press- EE 
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HANDY ATLAS FREE é:sinisisic*oc | 





on 
the largest atlas manufacturers in the wo: A book 
of minety-six pages, neatly containing new 


every country in the world. Given with a two- 
to Successful Farming at 55 cents. 


Proase state whether eu beer! is new or renewal. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 

Drain tile factory doing fine business. Owner unable 
tostand climate. An opportunity to enter established 
business with brightest future. Box 777, Des Moines, Ia, 





Shingle Mills, Planers, Corn Mills, 
Saw Mil beg Aa etee Trucks. steam 
and Gasoline mach all ds. 
DELOACH MPO: CO: WOR OEE, ATLANTA: Oe 
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Recent Court Decisions. 


LIABILITY ON WABRANTY OF SOUNDNESS. 

The seller or trader of a stallion is 
mot relieved from liability on a warranty 
of its soundness through ignorance of its 
diseased condition. (Springfield, Mis- 
gouri, Court of Appeals, Griffin vs. Mc- 
Donald, 145 Southwestern Reporter 505.) 

IMPLIED WARRANTY OF SEED CORN. 

One who sells corn for use as seed im- 
pliedly warrants that it is suitable for 
that purpose. (South Dakota Supreme 
Court, Totten vs. Stevenson, 135 North- 
western Reporter 715.) 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE TO LAND. 

A farm owner can recover for damages 
done his land through an oil company 

ermitting oil and salt water to escape 
rom its premises after being pumped 
from a well. (Indiana Supreme Court, 
Ogle vs. Niagara Oil Company, 98 North- 
eastern Reporter 60.) 

FARMER AS SUBJECT OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Whether one is a farmer and hence not 
subject to involuntary bankruptcy, must 
be determined consid ion of all of 
his pursuits, including any partnership 
enterprises. (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit; American 
Agricultural Chemical Company vs. 
Brinkley; 194 Federal Reporter 411.) 

LIABILITY FOB MALPRACTICE. 

A physician is liable in damages for 
negligently failing to discover fracture 
of a bone when called to attend a patient, 
if the average physician would have 
made the discovery, with due regard to 
the degree of skill usually possessed by 
physicians in similar localities, and if 
the physician’s negligence results in pain 
and suffering which the patient would not 
have otherwise endured. (Michigan Su- 
preme Court, Rogers vs. Kee, 137 North- 
western Reporter 260.) 

RIGHTS OF TENANTS ON CANCELLATION OF 
LANDLORD'S TITLE. 

Where an owner of a farm contracts 
to sell it and gives possession and the 
purchaser rents the place, but the con- 
tract is afterwards cancelled in a suit 
brought by the seller, on account of the 
purchaser failing to make agreed pay- 
ments, the tenants are entitled to their 
share of a crop which was ready to be 
harvested when judgment was rendered 
barring their right to remain in posses- 
gion of the land. (Kansas Supreme 
Court, Story vs. Lang, 125 Pacific Re- 
porter 72.) 

DUTY OF ENGINEER TOWARD STOCK. 

A railroad company is not liable for 
atock killed on its track, if the owner 
negligently permitted the stock to wan- 
der upon the track, unless the engineer 
could have avoided the accident by using 
ordinary care. No liability can be based 
on his failure ‘o discove the trespass- 
ing animals. (Kansas Supreme Court, 
Dunlap vs. Rock Island Railway Com- 
pany, 123 Pacific Reporter 754.) 
INTERFERENCE WITH TENANT'S RIGHTS. 

Though the owner of a farm in renting 
reserved the right to plat and sell lots, 
he is liable to the tenant for unneces- 
sarily interfering with the tenant’s pos- 
session by destroying fences, etc. (Mis- 
souri Court of Appeals, “hayer-Moore 
Brokerage Company vs. Campbr'l, 147 
Southwestern Reporter 545.) 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES FOR FLOODING CROP. 

Where a crop is damaged through a 
aeighbor’s act in wrongfully turning sur- 
face water upon the land, the damages 
recoverable by the owner are measured 
by the difference in the value of the crops 
just before and just after they were 
flooded. (Iowa Supreme Court, Martin 
vs. Schwertly, 136 Northwestern Re- 
porter 218.) 

RIGHT TO CLAIM HOMESTEAD. 

Where an owner of a farm concealed 
from his second wife the fact that just 
before their marriage he deeded the land 
to his children for a consideration 
amounting to less than the rental value 
of the farm, telling her that he owned 
the place and intended to keep and live 
apon it as long as he lived, she was en- 
titled, on discovering the conveyance after 
his death, to sue to set aside the deed 
as being in fraud of her homestead rights. 
(Illinois Supreme Court, Dunbar vs. 
Dunbar, 98 Northeastern Reporter 563.) 
Right to claim an exemption in land as a 
homestead is lost bv 1 ving it with a 
fixed intention to res'?> elsewhere. (lowa 
Supreme Court, Anderson vs. Blakesly, 
136 Northwestern Reporter 210.)—A. L. 
ff. Street, Attorney. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Waists, 


Ledier’ Deesote, $7: 
Fars, + - 











7 ae : 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
EW YORK CITY 


Mesiounl Oia & Bele On 





possible by a larger business. 


= 69 cents to $6.98 
$2.98 to $9.98 


75 to $29.75 

98 to $17.98 Misses’ & Junior Suits, 
$1.95 to $18.57 Raincoats, - 
Also a full line ‘of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, 


Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry, and a complete line of 
Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel, 


“National 
Meuse $10.95 to $35. 





Style-Book 


= Contains Bargains 
\ and Bargains 


WO great things in this beautiful, useful, 
FREE “Nationa.” Style-Book. First, it 
gives pages and pages of very latest fash- 
ions. Second, it contains bargain after bargain 
for YOU—shows how you and all the family 
can be better dressed than most people at far less 
cost. Because there are lower prices at the 


this Fall—lower prices made 
For example: 


Hats, - - ~~ = + $1.49t0 $9.98 

Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, 

98 to $17.98 
to $15.98 
to $11.98 


”? Tailored 


Suits 


Samples of Materials 
Seat Free 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is ac- 
tually cut and made to order. We 


guarantee each suit to be perfectl 
satisfactory in every way, or we will 


cheerfully refund your money. 


rt} ° ’ ° 
The “National” Policy: 
We ‘prepay postage and express 
charges on all our goods to any 
part of the United States. You may 
return any “National” garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will re- 
fund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


In writing for your Style-Book, be sure 
to state whether you desire samples of 
materials used for “NATIONAL” Made-to- 
Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sent 
gladly, dut only when asked for—and they 
are well worth asking for. 

Don't delay—don't forget—but write for 
the FREE money-saving book TODAY— 
and be better dressed at smaller cost, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
293 West 24th Street New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No A gents—No Branches 








































write me now. 







tell you how to 
You Should 
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a commission for all future 







price list to agents. 











pees, It stands the test for 
y. 
finest finish possible to produce, in a 
factory where every condition assists 
in obtaining perfection 








Model Pianos, but I will only ship one 
you want the one for your neighborhood write me at once. 
et this piano shipped to you without cost. 
e First to Cet This Wonderful Offer 


fely onlyone In each locality on this basis. I 
will appoint the first buyer as - local ogee’ paying 

sales 
them. Write at once for catalog and wholesale 


F. 0. Evans Plano Co., 201 W. 10th St, Des Moines, la. 
Manufacturers 





e fi chest tone of any piano 
urabil- 


It has beauty of design and the 





Shipped To, You 
Without Cost 


Write to Me Now! Iam going to ship 


one Evans Artist Model Piano to some- 


one in your neighborhood as an ad- 
vertisement. De you want it? If so, 


This is a part of my plan for advertising Evans Artists. @ 
of 


to each neighborhood. If 


I will of. oe 
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Tackling the Good Roads 


Continued from page 20 
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Want Men 


$3,000 A Year, or More 


We need a good, live man right now 
in your territory to handle real estate 
deals for us. No experience or capi- 
tal necessary. We teach youthe Real 
Estate Business and appoint you our 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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wuthorities to raise two. Of course, the{showed a more understanding spirit. They naeee te your gg Ve 
lexas counties wofl't get all the money,|supported the old National P.ke, and large profits. We operate everywhere. Write for free book. 
or anything like it, but they afford ajunder various names this great inter- MORDEN LAND & LOAN CO., 
good barometer as to how the eountry/state highway ran from Washington to 235 Palace Bid Minneapolis, Min 
feels. | the Mississippi River. It was begun by 

What astonishes everybody who has{the federal governmeat, freely appro-| ~~ 
given any thought to the question of fed- | priated for by Congress, and was built} FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 
eral aid is that there should have been| under the d.rection of engineers of the e 9 
such inexcusable delay about opening the; War Department, the states aiding in The Nation s 
federal purse for the betterment of the| its construction. The last appropriation 
roads. Th.s delay is the most astonishing | was $150,000, made in 1838. In other 
and seems the more inexcusable the more] words, for ioe ee venty byt ys > Garden Spot- 
it is conside red, and now, it would seem / country abandone national help to roads 
- if Congress and the authorities atjand is now just getting back to where THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
Washington had ample information on|it stood in the days of John Qu ney i GROWING SECTION— 
the subject to go ahead and begin the| Adams, Martin Van Buren and Andrew along the 
systematic making of large appropria- | Jackson. js 
tions, It cannot be seriously questioned CAN WE AFFORD IT? Aftlantie Coast Line 
that sufficient information is available The common objection is that the 
and the appointment of a commission of Zz — x ee meets RAILROAD 
investigation, while a step of some merit, | expenditures which a liberai roads policy 
is naan le in part i effort of cer-|} would demand. The truth is, the coun- vee ows oe 

. . , , . ° 
tain elements in Congress to hold back|try cannot afford bad roads and there WILBUR Mecoy, E. X. CLARK, 
liberal road appropriations stil) further.|seems no way of gett-ng good ones ex- A. dl, Ant fe for F lonida, A. dl Aut: for Virginia 
It represents a sort of last-ditch effort;cept by a policy of cooperation between i me Te ones 
to delay the great game which the coun-/the geners! government, the states and 
try as a whole is bent on playing. One| local subdivisions. The total road milage 


thing to be remembered is that in a few 
to a large extent and at great expense. 
States like New York and Massachusetts 
Such states naturally are 


are examples. 

not anxious to see any share of the 
revenues of the general government, 
which they help ra.se, go for the pur- 


pose of improving roads in other states 


Congress has been 
aid. So has the in- 
of men in Concress from large 
cities. In late years, however, the grow- 
ing use of the auto has effected a bg 
change in sentiment on the rods. ques- 
tion among the residents of cities, and 
there can be no question the auto is in 
part responsible for the creation of much 
of the effective good roads sentiment now 
making itself felt in Congress, as well as 
among state legislatures and local author- 


influence in 
to federal 


Their 
adverse 
flnence 


ities. 

HOW COULD CONGRESS IESITATE? 

It is past understanding, when the 
roads question is looked at from _ the 


broad viewpoint of acr.culture and com- 
merce and the economic and social wel- 
fare of the country as a whole, why 
there should be any hesitancy on the 
part of Congress in grasping hold of it 
and trying to dea) with it in a large and 


comprehensive way. Nobody questbons 
that if there were improved roads the 
country over the value of the farms 
would be much increased nor that this 
value would be _ reflected in increased 
values in the cities. The most conserva- 
tive estimates are that the loss from bad 
roads for the whole farm area of the 
United States amounts to $500.000,- 
OOO ennually. <As a matter of fact, 
these figures are much too low and fail 
to take into consideration many of the 


details of the disadvantages of bad roads. 


It is impossible to think upon the good 
roads question, considering it nationally, 
without getting into ficures of stagger- 
ing proportions. The United States has 
become a country with an annual out- 
put of farm products of between $8,000,- 
000,000 and $9,000,000,000. Tlow enor- 
mously the value of this production would 
be increased with good roads leading to 
markets, one can imagine. What is per- 
fectly plain, is that the increase’ in 
value would be stupendous, 

Ye with this fact staring everybody 
in the face, with the fact that the put- 
ting of money into good roads increases 
the vaiue of the tributary territory and 
the value of farm products, with the fact 

it good roads mean enlarged domestic 
commerce, more business for the city 
ind more business for the railroads, year 
after year and generation after genera- 
tion have passed with Congress refusing 
to give federal aid. It has been said 
with good reason that this country is 
still in the dark ages as regards its 
roads. The Romans long before the days 
of Julius Caesar did better. In the 
early days of the repnblie, the fathers 





'at a cost of a half billion dollars, M i132 Marden 8 wing 
country wants the canal, but it should WASHINGTON. D. ¢ 
not forget that such a sum put into 






















of the United States proper is 2,210,857 
miles, and oniy 8.49 per cent of all the 
pubhe roads are «wmproved. It is ap 
parent that vast expenditures are re- 
qu.red if the greater part of the high- 
ways are to be improved. Billions will 
be eaten up in the effort. But at the 
same time it 1s well to consider the ques- 
tion of cost of road improvement in the 
light of the enormous amounts of money 
the government is pouring out for other 
purposes. Without blinking an eye, Con- 
gress provceds to build a Panama canal 
The 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
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t you special Representative of my 
pan a cane Sae aae’ zee 
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Sup yee eabe big money of once. 
Unusual opportunity for man without 
dent for lle, 
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roads would probably pay bigger returns 
on the investment for the public as a 
whole than the canal will pay. 

Zo you know what the navy has cost 
in the last th.rty years? In round aum- 
bers, $2,000,000,000, and in the next thir- 
ty years, it will cost $4,000,000,000. 
Navai appropriations are now being made 
at the rate of about $125.000.,000 a 





Land at $10 an acre up 
Alfalfa mak-+s 4 to@ tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay crops yield heavily. Beef 
and Pork produced at 3 to 4 cents per Ib.— 
Apples pay $100 to $500 an acre; Truck crops 
$100 to. $400; other yields in proportion. 
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year, In 1909, they exceeded $139,000,- RB Pla. Ry. 
000, Yet comparatively few cry out will I help ¥ you ok a "home in this 
against such expenditures, and when, in opportunity. Book- 
the last session of Congress the house lets and other facts—free, 
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leaders tried to prevent new battleships 
such opposition arose to this policy of 








economy that they had to take the back 
track. While the navy is thus getting fat 
sums, the army is receiving appropria- 
tions of about 100,000,000 annually. 
The United States spends more for its EARN AT HOME 





A thorough © 1E SNBUSI in eee ——- Ex 
perienced men in Genel prepared by ex 
perts of many yea: me re - Ay ~ So practica! that WB 
SECURE POSITIONS POR GRADUATES. Investigate thorough 
ly if you are making less than $3,000 a year. Fuil particulars free 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


navy than any other nation except Great 
ritain. It keeps up the most costly 
army in the universe in proportion to 
that army’s size. The navy and the army 
together in the next thirty years, about 
the life of one generation, wll cost $7,- 
000,000,000 if we continue at peace, and 
if expenditures are kept at their present 
level. Zhe nation is not finding fault 
enough with such a policy to compel any 















Investigate the possfbilities of six 

richest Southern States tr v by 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
fruit, -ruck and farmin 


economies worth the mention. Yet the secured at low prices. Crop-growing season 259 
sur 000 to 346 days. Twoto three crops year easily grown. 
im named, $7,000,000,000, «would | ee ee es fod 


macadamize half the roads in the United “4 eed 


States and, if added to an equal sum 
given by the states and localities, would 
macadamize all of them. 

It is idle to suppose the country is go- 
ing to stop navy and army expenditures 
while the world continues to have the 
war fever. But when one studies the 
cost of warlike preparations to this gov- 








may suggest good ideas 
jhe song poem. 


YOUR FARM 22283235" 


bave made HUNDREDS of DOL LAR! RS. You may be ee 
towrtreasong. Musical experience unnecessary. 


ernment, 1e Cos rO% : " " write the verses; we correct, write music, publish, one 
ent, the cost of road improvement | “tit. acdvertine amon music lovers and pay 50 per ct. of 
anu the feasibility of it come within the woes f successful. free. Dugdale Ce., 


soak 160, Washington, D. ee 
HOMES FOR EVERYBODY MINNESOTA 


Ideal climate and social conditions, Leads in Dairying 
Grain, Hay, Veeetabies, Live Stock, Poultry, Lands low 


domain of the reasonable and practicable. 
VCongress every year approvriates over a 
billion dollars to run the government 
former Senator Aldrich said he could 





save $300,000,000 of this. No such sav- | Send for literatare. 
ing will be made, but by proper econo-| HM. J, Maxfield, StateImmigration Commis- 
mies in army, navy and other expendi- sioner, State Capitol, St. Panl, Mina. 





tures a saving of $50,000,000, or even 
$100,000,000, would be possible. Most of 


BUY SEED POTATOES NOW 
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no permanent return, It is not an in-| stock. Northern Grown Seed Full of vitality. Write 
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As Winter Comes On, 


our duty but a business proposition for 
us to see that everything is in readiness 
for Jack Frost. 

As soon as we are through with a 
machine for the season it is put in its! 
place in the shed under cover. By tak- 
ing our the tongues of binders, rakes, 
etc., we are able to get the machines 
close together and thus utilize the space 
in our shed to better advantage. As soon 
as time permits we overhaul all machin- 
ery, ordering new parts where the old 
is «’ther worn ont ot broken, and paint 
ing the metal parts with linseed oil and 
the wood with common paint. This costs 
but little time or money, and we find 
that the owner who thus treats his ma- 
chinery saves about half his machinery 


bills. 


The barnyard or feedlot should be at- 
tended to at this season, Get busy with 
the manure spreader and haul out all 
manure in the yards. If allowed to re- 
main all winter this manure will have 
lost most of its value hy spring. Haul 
it out now while it can be easily handled. 
1f stacks are not placed so as to shelter 
the stock from the cold winds of the 
north and northwest, build a close high 
board fence to serve this purpose and 
stand corn shocks about it on the out- 
side. We cannot do too much for the 
comfort of our stock. Attention means 
gains, neglect means loss. Look over all 
barns and buildings and repair where 
needed. Provide for ventilation, for it 
is one of the essentials of successful 
stock raising, but remember that a draft 
in the wrong place will keep animals 
constantly uncomfortable and add much 
to the winter feed bill. 

Feeding hay and fodder from outdoor 
stacks is disagreeable in very cold and 
stormy weather. I always believe in 
having these stacks as near and handy 
as possible. 

When coming in from doing chores 
look to see if the water pail is empty. 
If it is it will be no inconvenience, bun- 
dieu as you are, to fill it. On the other 
hand, if women must do this work they 
usually rush out from the heated house 
without any extra wraps, and sometimes, 
yes, very often, catch cold which result 
in sei.ous illness. You wouldn't allow 
somebody else’s wife tc carry in wood 
and go out into the cold after water. 
Tten why your own? It is simply habit. 
Men get into this habit during some rush 
season. Break away from it, at this 
scason at least. 


If you have time, when weather per- 
mits, get busy with the paint brush dur- 
ing the warmest days and paint all build- 
ings in need of such treatment. This is 
a very good season for painting, since 
taere are no insects to bother and paint 
wears better when put on at this season, 
as it does not dry too fast. Paint is 
the very best kind of an investment on 
machines and buildings. 


Plenty of sunlight is among the most 
ssential and precious elements of winter 
stock health. They will need every ray 
they can get this coming winter. There- 
fore, now while the weather is quite 
comfortable it is an excellent plan to go 
over all the windows of the barns and 
lean them thoroughly ins‘de and out. 
This will make a great diiference in the 
light that will come in. If neglected 
now this work is liable to slip by all 
winter without being attended to. Get 
all storm windows in place before it has 
to be done on a cold windy day. Ruild 
rames and trellises for next season’s 
use in the garden. 


In making preparation for everything 
else do not neglect the lawn. Mulch and 
tie down all tender bushes and plants. 
Rake up all leaves and store them. These 
come handy for many purposes. They 
are especially good for littering the brood 
sows’ quarters at time of farrowing. 
1uey are a valuable source of humus and 
none should ever be burned. Save al’ 
wood ashes for soap-making and for fer- 
tilizing orchard trees and potato fields. 
Gcather enough road dust to furnish the 
poultry dust baths for the winter. 

Before packing screens away for the 
winter paint the wire with linseed oil 
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to prevent rusting.—C. J. Groffing, Wis. 
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TARTLING 


Read! 
A Watch Offer Without 
Parallel 


Write for our FREE book on 
watches; a book that posts you 
on watches and watch values-— 
explains reasons for our most 
remarkable rock - bottom - price 
offer DIRECT TO YOU on the 
highest grade Burlington. 

IF YOU WANT a highest grade watch 
(ladies’ or men’s), or if you ever expect 
to own such a watch, write NOW for the 
_ Here Is the Exquisite Mone i FREE Seer re eee below. 
engraved by band Gn tho cnpar gotd cerate We won't “‘knuckle down’’ to 
case— guaranteed for 2% years. Your choice of . 
scores of other handsome designs. See our selling systems among dealers, so we 
_—s have decided to make such a tremen- 


dous and powerful offer direct to the public on a first-class time piece, 
that no trust, no dealers under contract will or can stop us. You too will seize this 
opportunity to get the ‘*Burlington Special’’ direct on this wonderful offer. 








































You should not buy a worthless watch just because itis cheap. "or need you 
pay trust prices now for a top-notch watch. The free Burlington book e 


a Month at the Rock Bottom Price 
$2.50 a month for the world’s most 
A superb time piece? The easiest pay- 


ments at the rock-bottom price—the 
Rock-Bottom price. To assure us that everybody will 
guickly accept this introductory direct offer, we allow 
cash or easy payments, just as you prefer, 





We ship the watch on 
No Money Down ssrroral? ‘prepaid (you 
ae choice of ladies’ or gentle- 
man’s open face or hunting case). You risk absolutely nothing 
—you pay nothing—not one cent unless you want the great 
offer after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


Get the Free Burlington Book 


THIS BOOKLET will quickly convince you too that you DO 
want an independent watch-——made in the independent factory 
that is fighting the trust as best it can by giving better quality and superior 
workmanship throughout; we will quickly convince you that the 
3 Burlington watch, on which there is only one rock-bottom price (the 
same rock-bottom price everywhere), is THE watch for the discriminat- 
ing buyer; that it is THE watch for the man or. woman who wants, not 
the largest selling brand which everybody has, but the best watch, the 
watch bought by experts, THE watch that is absolutely perfect in its 
many points of superiority—the Burlington Watch. You will be 
mn ot on inside facts and prices when you send for the Burlington 
Company’s free book on watches. 








e for the free book. It willtell you /£ 
Now Write god : 
what you ought to know before ff Burlington 


you examine a watch. It will tell you theinside facts , 
about watch prices, and will explain the many / Watch Co. 
superior points of the Burlington over the double / 


Dept. 3528, 19th and Marshall Blvd. 
+ ¢ S f 
priced products. Just send your name and f CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


address today. / . 
No Letter Is Necessary. COUPON WillDo / Please send me (without obligation, 


# and prepaid) your free book on watches 


. 4 
Burlington Watch f/f and copy of your $1,000 challenge, with full 


# explanations of your cash or $2.50 a month 


Company f offer on the Burlington Watch. 


Dept. 3528, EEE NTE Pea eteraes sae mes 
19th and Marshall Blvd, 
Chicago, IL ID | ncnijuigociialipesimnttinabinininndponansinyanapemessin : 
4 . 
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Rt PO 
Veterinary 


@abecrivers are invited to make inquiry through thi® 
@epartment. Questions answered free through thisde 
partment but answers at once by mailare 60 cents an in- 

iry. Give age and sex of animais, together with symp 

ms and previous treatment, ifany. Tne remedies : 

e@cribed in these columns are intended to be prepared by 
local druggists. However, our readers shouid consult 
eur advertising columns, as in many cases reliahe 
Femedies are advertised for troubie an: mals are afflicted 
with and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effec\:ve tuan medi- 
€ines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
Munications to Veterinarian, buccessful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 





Answers to Veterinary Inquiries. 

Question: Have a black mare that 
is lame in one front foot, but can’t 
find out just where. It seems as though 
it is in the shoulder, Have tried to find 
out but have faiied. She is lame in the 
morning or at any other time when 
not at work. She is in good flesh and 
has not been shod for any length of 
time. If anything can be done for her 
Please advise m .aarry Oberg, Minn. 

Question: Have a cow that they call 
a Black Jersey, seven years old. Was 
fresh in the spring. Will be fresh 
again in December. She was g ving 
four gallons of good rich milk a day, 
and we have been feeding her oat hay, 
alfalfa, bran and shorts. About six 
weeks ago she began to fail a little 
in her milk. It kept getting th‘cker 
and yellower, and the cloth strainer 
was slippery. That was the first we 


had noticed. Then it got watery for a 
week or two, and then thicker. It has 
been that way ever since. Sometimes 


she gives a gallon at a m lking, and 
sometimes only a quart or two, and 


it is quite thick and dark yellow. Her 
bag looks as though it was full. Then 
the milk veins seem to be knotted as 
though they were clogged. She ap- 
pears perfectly well otherwise and eats 
well. We are just feeding alfalfa hay 


now and have getven her some blood 
root, saltpeter, and have rubbed her 
bag with todine ointment, but nothing 
t helped so far. What can be done? 
Wil l she ever get well or must we lose 
he You sent us a remedy for her 
‘ a she has taken nearly all and no 
change yet. She only gives a pint of 
dark, thick milk. It looks as if she 
would dry up. Had we ought to sell 
her to the butchers or will she be 
fresh again and be different.—A,. A 


Jones, Washington. 

Answer: Give the cow 2 drams of 
bi-sulphite of soda daily a 1 drench, 
and inject Into each teat with a small 
pointed syringe a sol ition of 4 drams 
of hyposulphtte of sods a to®a quart 
of clean warm water after milking. 
( rub the udder. She shopld have 
nothing but pure water and wholesome 
f ] 

* ¢ *@ 

Question: Have a three year old 
iron gray geld ne which was sweenied 

ut a month ago. At first it was 
not so bad, but a veterinarian looked 
at him and he proceeded to give him 
a hypodermic injection which caused 
the shoulder to swell, also the right 
front lee down to the pastern, and now 
he is worse than before treatment. 
What can be done for him, and do you 
approve of the use of hypodermic in- 


jections for such a case? I will fur- 
ther mention that it was the right 
shoulder that he was sweenied in.— 
Roy Hauser, Indiana. 

Answer: The hypedermic injections 
cure about half the cases, and if light- 
ly done and repeated frequently, will 
cure most of them. However, try rub- 
bing In well daily an equal part of 
turpentine, hartshorn and sweet oil, 
well shaken up. Repeat until a blister 
appears, 

o.2 

Question: I have a four year old 
milk cow that ives bloody and 
clotted milk out of one teat Please 
tell me a remedy. She is a very heavy 
milker and nearly always milked reg- 
ularly. Has good pasture and plenty 
of fresh water.—Wm. F. Ward, Nebr. 

Answer: A rupture of a small blood 
vessel in this quarter is the cause, 
resulting from over-distension bv 
milk; or bruising may be the cause 
Try milking three times a day until 
it heals. This will relieve the pres- 
sure and nature will do the rest. 

7 * > . 

Qustion: What is the matter with 
my yearling steer? His hide gets dry 
and the hair comes off In patches. The 
hide cracks open and bleeds. I have 
tried everything I can think of but 
to no avail. Is it catching, and what 
can I do for it?—W. L. Foote, Mo 

Answer: Probably eczema. Wash 
two or three ‘times with creolin, one 
ounce to the pint of water. Then ap- 
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ply one ounce of creolin to a pint of 
sweet oil to all bare spots. You should 
keep him separate from the rest of the 
herd. a 


Question: Have a male shepherd dog 
badly affected with eczema. It is worse 
in his ears and on the under part of 
his body. Will you kindly prescribe 
for him?—C. G. H., Nebr. 

Answer: Unslaked lime, one pound; 
sublimed sulphur, 2 pounds; add two 
gallons of soft water. Mix and boil 
down to one gallon. Let it cool. Pour 
off (after standing for a few hours) 
the clear liquor. Filter if necessary, 


and apply frequently over the - 
fected region with gentle friction. 
. > > 
Question: I have a cow that has 


lumps on the loose skin of the flank 
and on the shoulder and inside of the 
fore leg, all on the left side. The lumps 
are about the size of a dove’s egg and 
are hard. Have been there for about 
six months. She had one on the knee- 
joint last year but that went away, 
and now there are several where that 
one was on the same leg, only higher 
up. She is fat and in good condition. 
Is with calf about three months, She 
had no calf last year and has quite 
a flow of milk.—Miss Margaret Ran- 
kin, Minn. 

Answer: The little tumors are due 
to a dilation of the sebacious glands 
and contain a cheese-like mass, They 
should be d'ssected out by a competent 
veterinarian. 

e «© .4 

Question: My colt, a mare will be 
four years old in August. She stands 
a little cockled on both ankles, more 
on the right hind ankle than the 
others. She tmproves some as she 
grows older — is naturally very 
straight. The ankles swell some when 
not driven every day. She has had 
scratches quite bad this spring. How 
would you treat? Also please give ad- 
vice as to the best method of shoeing 
for the above trouble. I have used lin- 
iment and bathed the ankles.—Howard 
D. McIlroy, Me. 

Answer: Keep the toes short and 
the heels well raised all around. It 
may be well to use the four-calked 
rocker shoe which would take strain 
off the tendons. Apply sugar of lead 
1 ounce, sulphate zinc half ounce, wa- 
ter a quart, well shaken. Apply to the 
scratches twice a day. 

Ss. Yt 


Question: Have a cow in perfect 
health as near as I can tell and in fine 
shape. This summer since she was 
fresh she gives bloody milk. This 
seems to be just when her udder is 
so full of milk. Was all right during 
the winter. There are little bloody 
pleces, and after the milk stands there 
is a bloody settling in the pan. What 
is the matter and how can it be cured? 
She is a fine Durham and perfect in 
every respect with this exception.— 
E. L. Haymaker, Oregon. 

Answer: In this case the blood 
comes from rupture caused by over 
distension by milk. Better milk her 
three times a day for a while. 

e-e 

Question: Have a very valuable colt 
a year old that In the past few days 
had a lot of warts come out on both 
sides of the nostrils. What is the best 
thing for them?—B. H. Barlow, ITIL 

Answer: Smear them twice a day 
with pure castor oil. 

> > > 

Lameness.—Three year old gray mare 
became lame very quickly the second week 
of September; was driving her every day. 
The trouble seemed to be in hip or stifle. 
She seemed in pain when first she would 
step and limped, but the farther she went 
the less noticeable lameness became. I 
let her rest and bathed hip and stifle joint 
with liniment for one week, although could 
see no swelling. At end of week lameness 


|}seemed entirely gone, so drove her fifteen 


miles; she traveled well. Let her rest 
eight hours, then as she was trotting along 
she seemingly stumbled, limped a few 
steps, stopped and refused to move, but 
did on three legs, dragging the lame one. 
She remained too lame to be moved for 
two weeks, when I brought her home 12 
miles distance, She is not much improved 
yet, after six weeks lameness. Veterinary 
termed it rheumatism. Mare had never 
been lame before in this limb. I gave 
sodium salicylate 64 ounces, 1 ounce every 
meal; also followed that by 12 ounces of 
jodide of potassium, fed two ounces daily. 
R. R. H., Ohio. Dragging the leg shows 
that something on the extensor side is out 
of place; perhaps the patella or knee pan 
was slipped from the stifle joint. This 
is common in young horses after a hard 
drive. Give her rest, with plenty of good 
nourishing food: apply a good liniment 
over the stifle joint for a few weeks, and 
never feed 2 ounces of iodide of potash in 
one day to one horse. 






Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and man them are bad old cases 
that Mihioa doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no euperience 
needed cutting to be 
little attention every fifth day—an our 
money refunded if it ever fails. 
most cases within thirty deve leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser = 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Y: Yards, Chicago, DL. 











FREE 


We want to mail our free 

book," The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

145 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0 


Don’t flavea Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
@bsolutel zoe defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of tithe the animal has been afflicted. 

No matter how many doctors have tried end failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to sefund 
money ff it does not cure, 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
WSIO Remedy Ass’a, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





























Don’t Cut Out ASECE.ROMATEES 


@ill remove them and leave no 
Diemishes. Cures any puff or 
ng. Does » nuister or 

ws hair. 
per bottle ‘Gelivered. 













Varicosities. | Allays ay eo = és 
8 me delivered, 
Frice’s more if you write. 


W.F. YOUNG, P,D,F..95 Temple St.. SoringSeld. these 
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Mention Successful Farming when 
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fF pears in the Field 














XPERIMENTS are 
recorded which ver- 
ify the statement 
that under average 
conditions barnyard 
manure subjected to 
a six months’ ex- 
posure to the 
weather, loses one- 
half of its fertiliz- 
ingconstituents. One 
authority maintains 
that an exposure of 

















less than four 
months may result 
in a loss of more 
than one-half of the 
constituents in the 
total animal manu- 
ral product of the 
cow. 

On the other 
hand, it has been 
demonstrated that 


when manure is removed, soon after 
being voided, direct to the field and spread 
over the surface of the ground, almost its 
total fertilizing value is realized. Here, 
then the soluble ingredients are leached 
out, they pass into the soil where they 
are needed. If the manure dries out 
when thus spread upon the soil, it is 
proven that there is no loss of its valu- 
able constituents. 

Furthermore, it has been found by 
practical farmers that many of the elabo- 
rate and complicated methods, from time 
to time suggested, are not economical 
means of preservation. To be practi- 
cable, the system must be simple and ne- 
cess'tate as little labor and expease as 
possib le. 

From this array of facts there may be 
readily seen the economy of feeding the 
farm stock on the soil to be fertilized. 
Of course the possibility of pursuing such 
methods is dependent on a variety of cir- 
cumstances, yet so salutary are the re- 
sults that every occasion permitting it 
should be taken advantage of. 

A hypothetical case may be adduced. 
Three hundred bushels of corn are to be 
fed in fattening a lot of hogs. Comput- 
ine the pound value of the plant food 


on the following basis: (which at the 
present price of commercial fertilizers, 
is conservative) nitrogen, 15 cents; 


hosphorie acid, 5 cenfs; potash, 5 cents, 


this amount of corn possesses $50.40 
worth of available plant food. However, 
all of this will not be voided in the 


excrement, as a modicum will be appro- 
priated in making bone and muscle in the 

g's body which, of course, will be sold 
from the farm. Assuming that these 
hogs uave already attained most of their 
rowth, this corn will go mostly to mak- 
fat. Fat retains none of the fertil- 
izing ingredients of the food eaten; but 

e will be conservative and consider 


the 
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GALLOWAY’S 


Write 
for my 
Speci 





LISTEN—Farmers, Business Pleasure Seekers! 
Here is Galloway’s latest irene, the Wonderfcl 3 in 1 
Automobile that successfully tuis t'.e beytiy pis in the 
Chain of Automobiles today! I a it the AUTO TRANS- 
PORT, because it will actually hrough snow and mud 
and transport anything or any’ — 14! 
safe'y, cheaply, economically. 

While it is a wonderful car for all uses, it fs specially 
valuable on the farm. Think of whata ‘a Galloway AUTO 
TRANSPORT will do for you, The time it saves—and 
time is money! 


The Auto Triumph of 1913 
me Mall yon, Men. 0 Men, thie ie Galloway 1913 Auto Transport ee a 











ae more real, pr: 
tieal x into itemake- 
up, dollar for dollar ~ cost to any machine in 


the world. It’s Galloway’s io yo wemeul—ensoianely 

right from radiator to rear light— ata jy figured way 
down to just a above ac t to make—on 
terms so easy that you'll 2 708 are paying. 


Does The Work Of Three Teams 


With this rig a man or boy can do more work in a half] £ 
day than three men and teams can do in a d-y. e 
have proven that. I have a dairy here on my farm near 
Waterloo. We have used one of these rigs on our place 
all summer and —_s day, day in and day out, weel: 
in and week out, and with it s Ryd we have on the place 
who delivers the milk, hauls and makes more deliveries in 
three hours than three teams = could make ke all day. 


Built For bey Hardest Wear 





Factory-to-Farm 
Bargain Price, 





Easily 
Worth $850 


wear and tear under my personal direction. I know the 
burners’ necdsand I know tat this rig i is absolutely rij Lt 
—whcet tersof thousands of k'armers nm waiti' — 
Notice the size of the wheels; large hubs. heavy, 
ble svokes and rims, axles that are strong enough but not not 
12h nae too low — the roth on tHe places chat big 
nw w—they will go thro’ 
to 70 H. P. Touring Cars cannot “s 


A Wonderful Convestence 


You can haul bundreds of things in a Galloway Aute 
Sresmpenss pics or calves, sheep, poultry a ticr, 
eggs, vegetables, . frie or any kind of p ce to market, 
Yo can jump into this new Transport a to town 
before you could feed, curry, end go fe ups 
team. If you need something in a I a hurry, jump into the 
i re coe tae een ee Ae en, 

en you come fa LI in o 
flour, feed, furniture, hardwa siti lime, a 


lomber or anything you ean ‘think of of in 
¥: oa can bring it home with a whole 
re city. Ardon oat or and holids 
fami and —— out fs dicaaee negte fos 
aithful, hard 
My N Net 1 Factory Price $695 
Easily Worth $850 


Remember, this Auto Transport isno toy! It is practical,’ 

dnrable, but on honor of best materials, raed every ric is 

thoroughly. tected before sh'pment, hy rock net f..c- 

tory price is om'y $€ 5 but is worth to you in actual value 

all you cou'd get—and ea yt oneof the big $1£00 to 

$200) cars, because it jg wy hree uses in one—a “‘run- 
he farm and errands in 





Yes, sir—this Galloway Auto Transport of mine hits the 
PR my It’s built for the hardest 
Send For Full Deqertugten ene and My 
Heip You To Pay For 


ial Business Introd 
and Make You Money 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President, 
William Galloway Co,,196 -KA Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


a transport for freight and a pleasure car for the family. 
Offer That Will 
e You’re Paying. 








MEN WANTED 


TO SELL LINRO PRODUCTS 


You Can Make $150 to $200 A 
Month During Your Spare Time. 


THE BEST AND BIGGEST LINE of HOUSEHOLD 


We want men who can put in spare time in 
rainy weather and “‘off days’’ making big money. 


You can clean up $100 to $150 a month in your 
spare time and all you need is a horse and bugcy 
and a backing of $75 in cash. Live wires are 
making even more than this selling LINRO stand- 
ard products. If you've got a horse and buc 
pes can do a $1,200 to $1,800 annual business on a 

Lam 4 capital of $75 cash. If you haven't got the 

h, borrow it; borrow it on your horse and 
i. make your money make money for you. 
This is your chance in a clean, genteel business, 
Large, handsome, free sample case on first order, 


w 


n 


z 





plant food voided in the excrement 
vorth $45. 

Now if this corn is fed on the soil it 
to fertilize, $45 may be realized from 


anure. If fed in an open lot where 
will be exposed to leaching rains for 
alf the year, $22.50 worth of good fer- 
rer is lost; in other words, the corn 


marketed at seven and one-half cents 
s a bushel than that fed in the field. 
In addition to this loss, there is the 


ilue of the extra time and labor re- 
qu:red to haul the manure to the field 
and spread it. Furthermore, by using 


an old idle wagon, the corn may be 
scooped direct from the wagon to the 
whereas, to feed from a crib ne- 
cessitates scooping into the crib and thea 
picking into a basket and carrying to 
the feed lot. 

We use the field method for feeding 
our hogs, as well as some of the other 
stock, whenever permissible. Of course 
in the summer they are pastured and 
the manure question eliminated. In the 


Logs ; 


also $6 worth extra products as freight allowance 
on first order. We stand freight on all 
following orders. 


it’ 








ra 
nic ls. 
contract’’ like o...er concerns, to hamper your 


master, 








SPECIALTIES, FLAVORING EXTRACTS, SOAPS, COFFEE, SPICES, STOCK AND POULTRY TONICS. 


Exclusive Territory contract-right for ten miles 
1s of your home. Tuis means “home 
*" No extra expenses. No “restricted 


ork; we make you your own boss and your own 
You work w.. om Jos wantto, Youowe 
Iman anyt hing. Our offer is a straight, squaro 


‘man to m proposition. This is the chance 
u've waite “a for; it s finding money for you. 
our idle time pays dividends, uaranteed 


goods and a big, strong Company behind you. 


Established 2 ears. “You drive the porse 


for us, we'll make the money for you.”” Wr 
as quick as you read this for our Special Otfer, 


s FREE. Let's get started. 


THE LINRO CO., A5O Linro Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 




















It is the basis of profitable stock-growing. 
grace to the farmer, and is carried 
condition, the result of better appetite and digesti 


25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib. 






Distemper 








or write us, 













Oontinued on page 37 


Keep Stock Healthy and Vigorous 


Unthrifty stock is a dis- 
ata a Immediate improvement in 


Animal Regulator 


the standard conditioner for horses, — atte sheep, hogs. 
Pail, $3.50, 
Your horses may develop distemper at this season. Give 


50c Bottle, 
“Your money back if it fails.” 
Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet and 1913 Almanac FREE at dealers, 
Our products are sold by dealers everywhere, or 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Chicago 





on, follows the use of 


Cure 
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HE farmer smiles per-| fact that large areas in the state are 
haps at the ever-|}™ountainous and highly unsuited for 
rising price of beef. grazing 


Now the writer has no fight with the 
\west or its cattle men. He is simply 
presenting conditions which show that 
the importance of the West as the source 


Yet the thoughtful 
farmer realizes that 
it suggests a prob- 


lem in America—in 
the world. in fact—|of beef supply has been exaggerated. In 
which he must solve.| this beef problem, the cattle map as 


He know that the| Well as the farmer, must readjust himself 
are| to changed conditions 








present prices . 
due to no temporary As to dry farming, all must admit that 
deficit, but are the/natural economic laws will force upon 
results of develop-|the land that pursuit which will yield 
ments which have|tbhe greatest returns. And when under 
been under way for|s.ientific management of this former 





range land, it yields a good return of 
cultivated products and still supports 
nearly as much stock as before, the dry 
farm argument become conclusive 

lu seeking a solution to this problem 
can the tarmers of 


a number of years. 
It can be shown, 
too, that there is no 
hope for lower 
prices without a re- 














: 7. adjustment in pres-|the question arises, 
Le SSS ent methods of beef| Indiana, Ohio. Iowa. and other state of 
production. like natural resources. produce more 
Happy is the farmer who takes] beef? 
of this and acts accordingly, I believe the tarmers of those states 


timely note 
rather than wait until the price of beef 
forces it upon all, farmers alike. He 
will then reap the profit of the early bird, 


are more or less laboring under the de- 
jusion which possesses the Western cat- 
tle men. As the prairie states yielded 
while those who lacked his foresight|to the plow, and the herds were forced 
must divide the returns with each other.| westward, the tarmer seems to have re- 
As an indication of the present status tained a sort of traditionary notion that 
of the problem, the cattle receitps at the}|!t was only the W est and open land that 
Kansos City and Chicago markets for|could be devoted profitably to stock rais- 
the first half of the present year fell offjing. For that reason there has not been 
nearly a million head from the corre-/the advance in intensifed stock raising 
sponding months of the previous year.| that 1s quite possible 
This is especially significant when 1911 Une needs to offer no apology in point- 
was the lowest in receipts of any year|ing the American tarmer to the Old 
but one since 1900, World tor iessons in intensive farming 
Under a constant rising market, the|As to possibilities, a tittle comparison 
conclusion is inevitable that the cattie| will suffice in Germany and England 
are not in the country. And the question|there 1s approximately one beef for each 
comes home With equal force, where is|eizht acres of cuitivated iand But in 
the world to get its supply of beef? Illinois and Omo there are thirteen acres 
The western cattle men will tell us/to one animal. A similar ratio exists in 
that the situation is the direct result of|}the other states. in other words, with 
homesteaders and dry farmers breaking] no retrenchment in other tines the Amer- 
into his range land. He will insist that|}1¢an tarmer can nearly double his beet 
it was a mistake to convert the western} production. Phat 














is a oroad assertion, | 





You can never tell when a horse 
is going to develop a Curb, Splint, 
vin, Ringbone or a lameness, 
Yetit ls bound to happen sooner 
or later. And you can'tafford to 
keep him in the barn. Keep a vottle of 


KendalfVs Spavin Cure 
ant atall tinves. John Sayer of 3% Bronson 
Avenue, Ottawa Unt., writes: I would not ping 
without Kendali's Spavin Cure at any cost. 
& priceless liniment for 
both man and beast. 
Get Kendall's Spavin 
Cure at any druggist’s. 
$1 per bottie—é for 65. 
“Treatise on the Horse” 
write to 





NEWTON S$ “Sind indigestion Cure 


Cures Saanes by 
correcting the cause, 
7 — ~ Chronic 
e- in estion. e 
+ riehoal and only 
scientific remedy 
for Heaves. Sold 
by druggists for 23 
years; used in veterinary proction over $0 years. 
One to three $1.00 cans cures heaves. ye =A 
refunded if results are not satisfactory after 
using two cans 
Free klet explaine about the Wind, Throat, Stemach 
feo omical fo ry dose fo omal wall. “ Safe tor for the colt, 
Zconom © use; 2 
adult or mare in foal. @41.00 per ean at Dealers’ of 
express pre 


THE NEWTON REMEDY co., 











Toledo, Ohio. 








Machinists, Automobile Owners, in igh 
and the home. 


em New a 
aroused. Bales easy. home 
ji pee mn toois. Sells at sight to a, re, Fie mb- 
—~ 


120 first few co gene oe free to = 


THOMAS BFG y Bt..Da. 


> 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Who Can Furnish Team and Wagon 
‘ro sel. Op Commission to farmers, the pest and iargest 
tine ot H how “ities, Stock Foods, Fiavorin: 
Extracts and Toilet Preparations on the market, 
under the most libera, contract—salesmen making trom 
6:00 to 6300 per month clear of expense. We start you in 
a paying business without your investing one dollar, if 
@ team and wagon. Write us today 











EDGAR ROBERTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2194 Wainut Street, St. ceuis, Mo. 


THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 


has reinforced knite, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
ey Tc nene FR 
K I v 

is the latest and most efficient dehorn- 
ing device on the market Four cut 
ting edges, making clean, shear cut, 
No tearing or splintering. Stock are bet- 
ter without horns. Why not use the best 
device when dehorning ? Money back 
tf not satisfied. Write today for booklet, 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 











| FLYRN’S LITTLE GIANT CONTROLLER A NEW THEORY 


FOR DRIVING 
Conquers Runa 
ways. Luggers, 
Bolters, Hard Pul- 










mane  Societi 
PRICE $2.60 
G-ve size ot horse when orderi 





ranges into farms when the iand was so, but it is possibie 
well adapted to stock raising. For a| We tean too much toward the notion 
proof that the world cannot do without|that cattle must pe vroduced on native 
the cattle he will point to the high price | grasses. We nave not yet begun to 
of beef. make the tand raise stock We have 
He is right perhaps in that such con-|been giving our vaiuable iand too exclu- 
ditions have brought about the present/sively to cultivated products, and have]! 
price of beef, but the implication that} been too prone to let the creek banks. re- | 
the remedy is in a return to the old way,|caicitrant fields and stone-patches sup 
is quite wrong. Dry farming is here to|nort our stock Not that we should de- 
stay. It will advance to even greater| vote more valuable iand to pastures, but | 
encroachment on range land. Except in|the »oorer land should be made more | you can furnish 
few localities of the West, it is the most | productive, even though it ts given over | 4adress 
economic use of the land thus far at-|to grazing.. (Chere 1 a great field here | 
tempted With due respect to the cattle|for improvement lt will be aiong the | 
nen, stock raising under the range sys-|lines of cultivation, tertilization, clear- 
tem wa a wasteful and unscientific|ing the tand, and selection of those eae. | 
method of beef production. The solu-|ture grasses best suited for the individual 
tion must come in another way; but more] fields As yet, we haven't really begun 
of that later to make our land raise stock 
We have heard from the time we This probably is a suggestion in ad- 
studis -* geography that Wyoming, Mon-/ vance of present conditions, but we will 
ina, slorado ind other western states|some day discover that allowing the cat- 
vere noted for stock raising. To the|tle to browse on the field is wasteful. 
farmer of the East I think the impres-/| ve bave aiready discovered it on some 
n is fixed that the amount of cattle| dairy farms 
pped out of the West 1s enormous All this the tarmers must learn. There | 
i typical grazing state, compared with|ts nothing mm the present situation which | 
ts other products, this is correct Rut! promises immediate relief The farmer 
in no wesern state has stock raising ever} who now prepares to make bis land sup- 
1, per unit area, one-third the pro-| port all the tive stock possible in propor- 
m of that industry in the middie| tion to nis acreage and without draw- 
es, Where stock raising was only one] img mm on other tines, 1s going to be the 
f the many agriculthral pursuits. Vast] ig gamer in years to come. For it takes 
nains of the West have never been|time to produce a oeet tor market. When 
to support more than fifty head ot]the price goes to niteen or twenty cents, 


Over a large part} you should nave your two-year-old ready 
ranchmen dojto sei 


cattle per square mile. 
of Montana and Wyoming, 
not attempt to carry more than twenty-| 1 said twenty cents. It is not an im- 
five head per square mile | possibility 1 nave already spoken of 

The rainfall is not sufficient to produce| the shortage im receipts Bat even this 
enough of the native grass to pasture|shortage has an ominous feature Iwo 
a greater number. Furthermore, accord-| years ago 1 was mn the neart ot the grar- 
ing to government reports in the year|ing country of Wyoming. The amount 
1911 there were only eight head of cattle|of “she-stuff’ shipped out was noticed 
to the square mile in Wyoming. The|and commented om oy every tanchman. 
discrepancy between this and the ap-| Yet e*ch had his special reasons for sell- 
parent capacity is due of course to the|ing his particutar carioad of cows. It is 
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W. @ P. ROOTS, Atgr. Dept. aber, N Y. City 


WE TAN HIDES 


Ana maxe them into nne coats ana roves. Au work ab 








so.ute:y Cuarantesa. Weare speciausts.~ Write fereur - 


Specia: (ria: offer, Hancsome catalog semt (ree 
NATIONAL TANNING CO.. DES MOINES, SOWA 


FUR COATS, $12.50 


pena us your cow, norse or any KING o£ = Fh --] 
w teen } = —, ne bustnens. Write te teday for, 
eare P m the bus 
Free Booklet of rw ya on care of hides. 
BATER TANNING CO., I W. Ninth Ge. , sr tara al 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains: 
Nux Vomica. Digestive 
and Nerve Tonic. 
Quassia. Digestive Tonic 
and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate of Iron. B'ood 
Builder and General 
Tonic. 
Sulphate of Soda. Laxa- 
tive and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. 
Nitrate of Potash. Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 
Charcoal. Prevents 
Noxious Gases. 
Penugreek. Tonic andiz 
Aromatic. 
oan above is carefully 
cempounees by Dr.Hess 
V.S.), with just 
eat cereal meal to 
make a perfect mixture. 


milk pail and in 


panel on the left, 


and spring. 



























basket. 





$1.25; 25-Ib. pail $2.50. 


increase the cow’s digestion of food, 


DR. HESS STOCK Leva 


which had the desired effect—putting more feed into the 


verting more feed into flesh, blood and muscle. 
ingredients of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic are printed in the 


tory showing their high value as tonics and strengtheners., 


Our proposition, Yoo get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic at $1.60, or 100 lbs. at $5.00 (smaller quantities at a slight 
advance). Except in Canada and extreme West and South. Use it all winter 
If it doesn't pay you and pay you well, get your money back. 
Every pound sold on this guarantee. 


FREE. Dr. Hess (M.D.,D V.S.) will at any time prescribe for your ailing 
animals free of charge if you will send him full details. 
paper and send 2c stamp. %6-page Veterinary Book also free. 


Sold on the same written guarantee—to make your hens lay. 
them life, brings back the scratch and cackle, puts the dormant egg organs to work, and you will plainly see the result in the egg 
Besides, it cures gapes, cholera, indigestion, and the like. 134 
Except in Canada and the extreme ‘Vest. 
we will. 





“Turn More Food Into Milk 


The fact that you can fatten your hogs on the grain that passes through your 
cows is bullet-proof evidence that cattle waste a good part of their ration. 


Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) went after this question of wasted feed over 20 years ago, 
and discovered that the cause of this waste was due largely to poor digestion and that the 
use of certain bitter tonics was necessary togive added zest and whet to the appetite and thereby 
He then formulated what the whole country knows as 


the case of hogs, steers and sheep con- 
The 


with the remarks of the U. S. Dispensa- 


If your dealer can’tsupply you, we will. 


Mention this 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohio. 









DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A also has every ingredient printed on the label. 


It overcomes the debilitating influences of moulting, gives 


If 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess Poultry Book, 


Ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c); 5 Ibs, 60c; 12 Ibs. 


(807) 55_ 





your dealer cannot supply you, 
free. 





INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





now and in the near future when we will 
begin to feel the lack of beef which the 
cows sold at that time would have pro- 
duced. 

There is yet another noteworthy thing. 
Tae low receipts for 1911 included the 
largest receipts for calves of any nrevious 
year. With the cows and the calves be- 
ing rushed off to market, the supply of 
beef for the future becomes @ serious 
matter. 

You may think that the price offered 
for your old cow is too much to resist. 
But remember there is something about 
the live stock industry that is quite fixed. 
when the country needs more coal it 
sends more men into the ground to mine 
it. But if the cows are not in the coun- 
try, it is a difficult proposition to raise 
calves for future beef. So keep your 
ten-cents-a-pound cow and let her raise 
three or four even dearer beeves. 

Of course as soon as prices go higher 
it will force upon the farmer this in- 
tensive stock .raising, but.it will force it 
upon all alike. Then there will be a 
slight drop again. The thoughtful farmer 
will take advantage of present condi- 
tions and be prepared to profit when the 
tiue is at its full. 


—FO fe 
Pasturing the Stalk Fields. 

K'armers all through the corn belt will 
turn their stock into the corn fields as 
soon as husking is done. This is a wise 
and profitable thing to do, because many 
ears that escape the hands of the husk- 
ers will be found by the cattle and thus 
converted into beef or milk. But as 
there is always more or less danger from 
corn stalk disease, care must be exer- 


cised for a few days in giving the cows] ra 


the liberty of the fields. 

Corn stalk disease is usually caused 
by forcing the cattle to subsist entirely 
upon dry stalks and leaves, which con- 
tain so little digestible nourishment that 
the animals eat great quantities to keep 
themselves from starvation, and thus they 
overwork their stomachs to such an ex- 
tent that disorders follow and death may 
claim some of the animals. A post-mor- 






of dry material that has persistently re- 
sisted the action of digestive fluids. 
There is more danger from fields that 
have been husked clean; that is, where 
the huskers have taken almost every ear 
of corn instead of rushing along and 
leaving a big per cent of the ears be- 
hind as some huskers do. Under the 
last conditions there is but little dan- 
ger that corn etalk disease will claim 
any of the animals, as they will not eat 
many of the stalks as leng as they can 
find plenty of corn, but there is serious 
danger that they will consume too much 
corn for their . So no matter 
whether the fields have been husked clean 
or not, keep on the safe side and give 
the animals the liberty of the stalk fields 
gradually. Turn them into the fields for 
only an hour or so each day for a few 
days, extending the time a little each day. 

The grain ration may be discontinued 
for a time while the cows are running 
in the stalk fields, or until they have 
secured most of the ears that were left 
by the huskers. Always give the ani- 
mals their regular morning feed of rough- 
age before turning them from the barns 
or lots in order that they will feel they 
have something in their stomachs and 
thus will not eat so greedily of the 
stalks. They should also have access to 
drinking water before going to the fields 
and no matter if the days are short, they 
should be watered again at noon. A 
plentiful supply of salt is essential at 
this season. Salt is essential at all times 
to good digestion in man or beast, because 
it contains material which forms an ac- 
tive digestive agent in the stomach and 
it also causes thirst which demands 
water, a very important item in good 
id digestion and assimilation of food. 
n order that the most benefit may be 
derived from stalk fields they should be 
pastured as early in the season as pos- 
sible. Where they are not utilized until 
late the stalks have been soaked by num- 
erous rains and dried up by the sun and 
wind until there is very little nourish- 
ment left in them. Many of the blades 
and tops have been blown away by the 
wind and what remains is so dry and 
unpalatable that stoek will derive little 








seeded in the corn, of course the stalk 
fields cannot be pastured except when 
there is a heavy snow upon the ground, 
but otherwise they can be turned into 
immediately after the corn is out. If one 
has several small fields of corn the best 
plan is to keep all hands busy in one 
field until all the corn is out. That field 
may then be pastured while the huskers 
are working in another field. Where 
there is but one large field of corn on 
the farm and the whole field cannot be 
husked out early, it will pay to get out 
tue corn from one end of the field first, 
then run a cheap, temporary fence around 
the part that has been husked and turn 
stock in while the stalk pasture is the 
most valuable. 

The practice of pasturing stalk fields 


during soft winter weather is never @ 
wise one. Stock tramping over the 
ground at such times will do a great 


deal of harm, though one’may not realize 
this until the time arrives to break up 
the field again; such ground wil! break 
up cloddy, and a great deal of time right 
in the busiest part of the season is re- 
quired to reduce such clods to a tillable 
condition. 

Nor does it pay to have the stock run- 
ning around over the stalk fields during 
cold, blizzardly days of winter. By the 
time the blizzard season arrives much of 
the food value which the stalks possessed 
earlier in the season is no longer pres- 
ent, and what little feed the animals 
can get they secure at the expense of 
exposure to the raw winds and accord- 
ingly it is not worth the e:fort. At such 
times animals would petter be kept in 
barns or sheltered lots and given regular 
supplies of roughage from the mows or 
stacks. The little waste of feed in the 
fields will: not be so great a waste as 
to let the animals expose themselves and 
run off flesh trying to sceure this food. 
The man who wants to Start a bank 
account does not waste a dollar trying 
to secure a dime.—W. F.. Purdue. 


FOR 


We don’t hear so much about it now 
as formerly, but dehorning is just as 
good now as it ever was. Begin with the 








tem examination of a dead animal will 
disclose the stomach -filled with a mass 
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A City 





Farmer finds 


Frofit in Bacon Hogs 

















HE rapidly increasing 
cost of maintaining 
my family in the 
city; a lifelong 
love of things rural 
and an occupation 
which permits me 
to attend to my 
duties in town and 
yet live in the coun- 
try, were respon- 
sible for my pur- 
chasing ten years 
ago a very much 
neglected farm of 
100 acres, within 
forty minutes’ ride 
from my office. 

One year of diver- 














sified farming was 
sufficient to con. 
vince me that suc- 
cess lay in only 





making a specialty 
of some one article for which there was 
constant demand at remunerative prices 
—something that every farmer did not 
raise. r 
After much careful study and investi- 
gation, including protracted visits to the 
state fair, swine raising was selec‘ed 
as offering the quickest returns for one 
of modest means who desired to engage 
in the growing of pure bred stock. 
Next came the selection of breed, and 


in this I was cuided by the determina- 
tion to produce. what the public de- 
manded. A glance at the market re- 
ports showed that breakfast bacon was 
quoted at nearly double the price of 
lard. That settled it: the public should 
have more pure bred bacon hogs, and 
from purely personal preference they 
should be of the Improved Large York- 
shire type. 

During these nine years nothing has 
arisen to cause me to change my mind 
or regret my choice, but on the contrary 





ady Park mMuULy 76th A ba n hog 

we see the demand for breakfast bacon 
rapidly increasing both at home and 
abroad. We know of the big packing 
houses buying Yorkshire boars by the 
ear load and distributing them at cost 
or k among the breeders who supply 
them with hogs, and when the offspring 
comes to their pens, paying a premium 
for them over the lard types. And we 
see tne big Tailway systems of the great 
hog-producing west running special 
trains, thousands of miles, for a month 
at a time, carrying learned professors 
from the agricultural colleges and repre- 
sentatives from the packing houses; mak- 
ing stops every hour and urging the 
thousands of farmers in attendance to 
raise more bacon hogs, and so share in 
the golden opportunities open to them. 

It is amusing as well as gratifying to 
a consistent breeder of bacon hogs to 


read articles from old-time lard-hog rais- 
ers, urging the 


desist from 


brethren to 











feeding so much corn and to use other 
feeds, such as middlings, tankage, roots 
and oil meal, and so if possible head 
off the evils which seem to beset the 
lard types. 

These embrace cholera and other dis- 
eases, small litters, barrenness, and 
death of the brooder at farrowing time. 
All are more or less traceable to an al- 
most exclusive corn diet, producing in 
addition to the above evils a surplus of 
li: d which neither the packer, the. re- 
tailer nor the consumer wants. 

Having tried to justify my selection of 
the aorkshires, let me tell you how we 
raise them: In the first place I employ 
no man who does not like Yorkshires— 
it is easier to change men than breeds— 
and no stock will do well in the hands 
of men who are antagonistic to the breed. 

Universal kindness is the rule; no pig 
ever receives a kick or a blow. As a re- 
sult all are gentle and the older ones 
know their names and come at call. 

Each brooder raises two litters a year, 
some doing a little better and their lit- 
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stock as no other gates 
chance to break through 
Those big, massive frames and 
| th. all No. 9 wire filling stand all 
shocks. 


arust proof coat. No paint 
on the Peerless, 
Fully described in our 72 
page Fence and Gate 
catalog. Send for it. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 











ters come at their convenience, not mine. 
wast year the average litter farrowed 
was a fraction over eleven, and included 
four litters from yearling sows. The 
average in Iowa where lard hogs pre- 
vail, so I am told, was less than four. 

Every animal! on the farm is on clover, 
alfalfa or blue grass pasture every day 
in the year when the weather is fit and 
each pen is fitted with a rack from which 
is fed throughout the winter clover, al- 
falfa and sheaf oats, thus keeping the 
stock healthy. and materially reducing 
the cost for concentrated feeds. 

These consist of middlings, bran, hog 
meal, a by-product of the glucose fac- 
tories, rich in protein, and in winter a 
little digester tankage and oil meal. These 
are varied occasionally, fed in thick slop 
and in cold weather heated in large 
casks by live steam. 

Brooders suckling large litters are also 
fed enough corn to keep them in good 
flesh, otherwise but little corn is used. 
The grasses are cheaper and produce 
more growth and make better bacon. 

A small dairy supplies the families 
with milk and cream and the skim milk 
is added to the slop for the brooders 
with young pigs. 

Sleeping quarters are cleaned twice 
each week and the litter handled so as 
to absorb all liquids possible. The yards 
are cleaned at least twice each month and 
the manure hauled to the clover meadow 
which is to become the next corn field. 
In this manner the fertility of the farm 








Ce pane) Wo make you 
»Get Mater) the same price 
a the Factory $ we would make 
z Direct the Dealer or 
eA) Jobber. That 

, ss is why we can 

save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


11: CENTS A ROD 
2 for 18-in. hog fence. 
22%c.a rod for 47-in. farm fence. 
24 %oa rod for 60-in. poultry fence. 
$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry aad Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Box 220 Muncie, ind 





















FENCE 


Our handsome All Steel lawn fence costs 
less than wood andis much more durable. 


Write fors. ‘al Prices and freeCatal 
showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co. 








423 North St. Ke » In 











is increasing and a three year rotation, 
including oats, rye or wheat, always| 
provides ample clover for the pigs. 

Under these conditions supplemented | 
witn ample shade, water and a weekly | 
plunge in a concrete tank, filled with dis-| 
infecting solution, the Yorkshires thrive 
and develop in a manner to please all 
who see them. 

At weaning time the best pigs are 
marked in the ear with metallic bands, 
consecutively numbered and are entered | 
in the herd book. ‘The undesirable are | 
either sold to neighbors for home con- 
sumption or later prepared for the local 
butcher, who takes them eagerly because 
there is absolutely no waste on the block 
and because the quality is unsurpassed. 

The choice pigs are sold at various 
ages for breeding purposes and the grow- 
ing demand convinces me that there is 
no more promising field open to the in- 
dustrious farmer than the growing of 
pure bred bacon hogs 





thetcey FENCE 


1 cts. a rod 

ora 26in. high hog 
fence; 16 1-2¢. arod for 47 inch 
high stock fence: 2Gearodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire , 80 
rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 

INTERLOCKING FeNcE Co. 

BOX 60 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
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frau. Mad postal ane lor Bag Fence Bargain 


Dew G4 THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE CO. CLEVELAND, O110 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


ACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,____13%c. 
r 49-inch Farm Fence,__.__ 22c. 
ia 48-inch Poultry Fence____22c. 
& 80-red spool Bart Wire, $1.40 
loss styles and heights. Our large Free 












































contains fence information you snou!d have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 
IWAN POST HOLE AUGER £2i2.,.07 gesters. 


name on handle casting. Send for Booklet “Easy Dig- 
ging.” IWAN aes. Box re South Bena. ind. 

It costs only a one cent postal card 
to answer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars wortt of information. 
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Feeding in the Field 
Continued from page 33 

winter we aim to feed on the clover 
sod that wil] be turned under for corn 
in the spring. The corn is loaded into 
an old wagon, which can not be injured 
much by standing out, and then taken 
to the place we wish to manure. By 
letting the wagon stand at _ different 
places as succeeding loads are. hauled 
out, the cobs and manure will be de- 
posited over a broader area. As our soil 
puddles very readily in the spring when 
wet, we do not feed in the field after 
spring thawing. 

When a second wagon is not available, 
or when the range of the farm poultry 
extends to the location of le open 
wagon with its exposed feed, a portable 
corn crib may be found very useful. 

Following is the description of a crib 
that will hold approximately one hun- 
dred bushels of ear corn, Inside meas- 
ure, it is about eight feet long, four feet 


wide, and five feet high to the lower 
side of the roof. Two  two-by-eight, 


hard wood planks constitute the runners. 
As it may be desirable to draw the crib 
from either end, both ends of the run- 
ners are cut sloping. Four two-by-eight 
planks, laid wide side down, connect the 
runners and form the floor support. 
Twelve two-by-four pieces are used, eight 
for studding and four for rafters. The 
studding extend down a short distance 
along the side of the runners, to which 
they are firmly attached, thus adding 
rigidity to the structure. Inch boards 
are used for the floor and siding. A 
hinged door is made at one e1.d, while 
a series of adjustable slats keep the 
corn from bearing against the door, yet 
allow access to the corn by means of a 
perpetual feed arrangement at the bot- 
tom. A wide siding board, the topmost 
on the higher side, is hinged to open 
outward. Corn is scooped through this 
opening when the crib being filled. 
Less than one-half a square of com- 
mercial prepared roofing is required for 
the roof. When not in use in the field, 
the crib may be drawn to a convenient 
location, blocked up off the ground, and 
used as a permanent adjunct to the 
granary. 

A little care in our methods of feeding 
may mean a lot of money in our pockets, 
the fertility thus saved would cost 
round dollars if purchased in the form 
of commercial fertilizers—P. C. Grose, 


Ohio. 
The Small Farm Flock 
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™ 
their ability to readily adapt 
to- general farm conditions 


It 


is 

themselves 
that makes a well-bred flock of sheep an 
essential part of the live-stock equipment 


of a well-managed diversified farm. A 
small flock will increase the value and 
productiveness of the farm without in- 
terfering with the general management, 
and at the same time afford a substan- 
tial increase to the annual income, The 
place sheep should occupy in the econo- 
mical management of a farm depends 
on the quality of the soil, the rotation of 
crops and the adaption of the farm, the 
buildings and equipment to certain par- 
ticular branches of the business. 








Get Prof. Beery’s Wonderful Free 
“HORSE-TRAINER’S PROSPECTUS™ 


If you love horses and are ambitious to make more money, you should write at 
once for this remarkable book written by Prof. Jesse Beery, King of Horse Tamers 
and Trainers, who has retired from the arena and is now 
teaching Professional Horse-Training by mail. 


How Horse-Trainers Make Fortunes 


The story of Prof. Beery’s marvelous career, which brought 
him fame and fortune as a horse-trainer, reads like a ro- 
mance. Men and women all over the country are —_— big 
money by following his wonderful methods. Why not you 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Trainers and Tamers, 
Reveals Priceless Secrets of the Profession 


No other living man has such a marvelous insight Into the nature of 
horses. He is now giving to the world the priceless secrets of his grand 
rofession. Teaching ye and ————? oom vietous, tricky, 
icking, scary, balky. unruly horses and colts to drive. ow to cure 
all bad habits of horses—how to double and treble their value by his BANG! BANG! BANG! 


simple, humane methods. — 1 You Make Less Than $1,200 to $3,000 a Year, 
Investigate This Remarkable Money-Making Opportunity 


The demand for horse-trainers far exceeds the supply. Owners 

ladly pay $15 to a head to have earaly borees and green colts broken, 

Many make big money buying cast-off kickers and tricksters cheap, 
ling them for a few Gays and re-selling at high prices. 


Learn Horse-Training and Colt-Breaking by Mail 


Prof, Beery guarantees to teach you at home, Suring your spare time, the so- 
crets of his marvelous m:) ry over horses. *t be a plodder—get into 
horse-training profession. p the rewards of success. Write for the gran 
free *-Horee- Trainer e Prospectus”’ today. Tell me all about your horse, 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box$ Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Stretch the Right Fence in the Right Place 
. Bar stock with a Stock Fence; bar hogs with a Hog Fence; 
— bar chickens with a Chicken Fence, etc. Only fencing de. 9 
‘ signed for a particular purpose will assure full efficiency, | 
—- greatest economy and complete satisfaction, —— 
- 
bead P 
‘ ‘ ! 
“| at ti! EL =a 
2% 
ba 7 
a4 is made in styles, sizes and weights to perfectly meet o y B 
= quirement of FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, OHIGREN, é 
JULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN. ‘Select proper 
24) styles to realize lo and best fence-service at lowest cost, — 
z The Present Day “* Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence sf 
”~% made of our special formala Basic Open Hearth Wire, heavily gal- 
TT] {Ste thowuronaest and mow durable. dold by declon overraisose we 
ot De n urabie, 7 
2 See Write for new catalogue. 4 Te 5 
yu PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. - id 
N Makers of “ Pittsburgh Perfect” Brands of Rarbed Wire: Bright, Aancaled 
<7 and Galvanized Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted Cable Wires; Fenee ~ 
— Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Standard Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire 4 
st SC‘Nsails; Large Head Roofing Nails; “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. —— 
oat aati 14 
= ——— i 3 
4 +e eee I ' \--4.1—- Roa a, Be a 
~ CHICKEN & RABBIT FENCE “FARM FENCE 
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he best-paying crops raised in Southern / 


$225 an 


arly potatoes are one o 
Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast. 


abama, W onere 
Good prices are always obtainable and deman 
forsame beyond the supply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crops 


“ My yield of salable toes this year, per acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at 61.50 
per bushel, this being the first crop on the land. I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 
and sweet corn and t! planted cow peas. I raised three crops on the land in one year, all 
of which brought good prices.” 

Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 
been dug. Two to three hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 
$1.75 per bushel. Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 worst 
days a year. round-trip fares Ist and 3rd Teesdays each month. (203 

G. A. PARK, Gen’! tmm. and ind’! Agt., Louisville & Nashville R. R., Room 310 Louisville, Ky. 

















On the farm that is well-drained and 
has sufficient grazing land sheep will | 
graze profitably. ‘Thousands of farmers | 
who follow no well defined line of live 
stock husbandry could make excellent 
profits by keeping a flock of sheep either 
by keeping them as a primary interest or 
as a complement to other lines of live | 
stock breeding and feeding. On -many 
dairy farms a few sheep could find prof- 
itable grazing in the pastures that are too | 
secant to affor4 sufficient substance for | 
dairy cattle. In this capacity a few sheep 
could be kept without interfering with | 
the dairy business. Many farmers who 


lack adequate stables and conveniences to 
make a success with dairy cows might 
make sheep husbandry very profitable by 
Continued on page 41 


















My Chatham Mili 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


down—treight prepaid-cash or creaic. F REE 
LOAN = 


It grades, cleans and separates wheat, oats, 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, ete. Takes 
cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, ete., from seed wheat; any mixz- 
ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
horn. Takes out al! dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kerneisfrom any grain. Handies upto §) bushels 
Jd hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest ranning mil! on earth. 
wer 250,000 in use in U. 8. and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
buy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served.” Write today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 11 . (39) 


THE MANSON CAMPGELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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(IDustrations used in this article are from publications of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture) 


A Chat About Weed Seeds 

A weedy patch or field on 

isually concerns the boy more 
other member of the family. 

it is likely to become his job to hoe 

them out, or perhaps he may find it 

yecessary to pull weeds some day when it 


than any 
He knows 


» 


Tumble weed 


is too wet to do other work, and when 
he might otherwise have been fishing, or 
swimming. Anything that stands between 
a boy and a swimming hole is of inter- 
est to him. 

When a boy undertakes to destroy a 
patch of weeds, he has tackled a job 
which is likely to show the kind of stuff 
of which he is made. The very fact that 
a plant is a bad weed means that it is 
hard to destroy; otherwise it would not 
be considered a bad weed. Did it ever 
occur to you that our useful farm crops 
are planted, cultivated and carefully pro- 
tected throughout their growth, while 
weeds not only have to shift for them- 
selves, but people have also tried for 
years to get rid of them. If a boy under- 
takes to eradicate a patch of weeds, and 
puts in his best licks persistently until 
he wins, he is stronger for having fought 
and won the battle; but if he gives up 
and ‘lets the weeds win out, he is likely 
to become a man who is easily dis- 
couraged, and who lacks the persistence 
to win in the harder battles of life. 

Very few peeple recognize the seeds of 
some of the worst weeds, and consequent- 
ly seatter them, or allow them to be 
scatered over their lands without know- 
ing what they have done until the weeds 


have gained a good start. November is 
a good month to study weed seed, and, 
if you will) take the trouble, you can be- 
‘ome familiar with the seed of all the 
‘ommon weeds in your neighborhood 
The seed of almost every weed has 
ome peculiar feature which enables it to 
spread. Take a trip through the coun- 
try and examine the seed from every weed 
you see. Find out if you can the man- 
ner in which the seeds from each weed 
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ost likely to be spread. 
Some plants produce an-ehormous num- 
er of seeds, so that a large percentage 
fail to find a place in which they 
n grow, and yet there will be enough 
grow to produce a great many plants. A 
good sized plant of purslane, or pusley, 
may produce as many as 1,250,000 seeds. 
Other weeds are able to keep from be- 
ing’ killed out principally by the great! 
vitality of their seeds. Tests have been 
ade which show that seeds of the 
shepherd’s purse, mustard, purslane, 
pigeon-grass, pigweed, pepper-grass, May 


weed, evening primrose, smart weed, nar- 


the farm | row-leafed dock, and chick weed will grow 


after they have been buried in the soil 


for thirty years. 
In each prickly cocklebur there are two 
seeds, one of which grows the first year, 


and the other usually does not grow un- 
til the second year. You 
see that you might work 
hard and get rid of the 
cockleburs one year, but, 
if you neglected them the 
second year, you would 
still have cockleburs. 
Some weeds ripen their 
seed at the same time 
that the crop ripens with 
which they most com- 
monly grow. Chess, or 
cheat, is usually found 
growing in wheat or rye 
fields, and the seed of 
chess ripens at the same 
time as wheat. Cockle 
is another weed that 
grows with wheat and 
ripens its seed at the 
same time the crop is 
harvested. Weed seeds 
are often sown with grain 
or grass seed because they 
are so nearly the same size and weight 
as the seed of the cultivated crop that 
is difficult to remove them from it. 
ibeat and ecockle seeds are noi easily sep- 
arated from wheat. The seeds of buck- 
horn, horse-nettle, serrel, mustard, nar- 
row-leafed plantain, etc., are very difficult 
to separate from clover and alfalfa seeds. 
Other weeds, such as mullein and flea- 
bane, have such small seeds that they are 
likely to escape notice when mixed with 
the seeds of valuable crops. Pigweeds. 
and some other plants have such smal! 
flowers, and of so dull a color that we 
are not likely to notice their time of 
blooming, and they therefore 
zo to seed long before we sus- 
pect. Other plants are so 
fleshy that they will ripen 
their seed even if the plant is 
cut off when the seed is quite 


green. 
There is a class of weeds 

known as “tumble weeds” 

which break loose from the 


soil and are rolled along the 
ground by the wind. As they 
tumble along, their seed is 
shaken out and thus spread 
over the land. Russian thistles 
and some varieties of pigweeds 
belong to this class. In some 
cases the seeds are borne in 
pods or bunches, and just the 
pod or bunch breaks off and 
rolls over the smooth surface 
of the snow These sometimes 
drift along and spread seed for 
long distances 

Dandetion and milk-weeds 
are examples of the class of 
weeds which have seeds pro- 
vided with sails, so that they 
will float through the air and 
thus be distributed over wide 
areas. Stick-tiehts, burdock, 
cocklebur, beggar-lice, and a number of 
others adhere to the clothing, the hair and 
fur of animals. or the wool of sheep, so 
that they are carried tor a time and final- 
ly dropped where they may grow and 
start a patch of the weed. 

Some weeds prevent stock from de- 


|Stroying their blossoms and seeds by pro- 
viding the mselves with stickers, or bay- 
tonets, like the thistles Many others 





accomplish this same result by their dis 
agreeavle taste or odor. Stink grass 
milk-weed and Jamestown weed are ex 
amples of weeds with disagreeable tasts 





Gocklebur—Scattered by animals anc 
the clothing of persons 
or odor. On the other hand there are 
many seeds which can pass through th« 
digestive organs of animals or birds with- 
out losing their vitality, and are thu: 





Spanish needle and Burdock—Carriee by animalr 


distributed in the droppings. Elderber 
ries and wild blackberries are frequently 
carried by birds. 

Has it ever occurred to you why wil 
lows frequently line the banks of s 
stream? One of the principal reasons 





Birds scatter the seeds of many weeds 


is that the seeds of willows are sailors. 
|They are provided with floats, so that 
when they fall upon the water they are 
carried along until they are left stick- 
ing in the bank. Seeds of some other 
weeds are provided with floats in order 
that they may be distributed by running 
water. Such seeds grow best in moist 
soil and usually are found very near to 
a creek, 
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There are trees like the maple and 
ash which have seed so shaped that when 
it falls to the ground it does not go 
straight down, but circles around as :t 
fails, and usually lights at some distance 
from the base of the tree. Thus it is out 
in the sunshine and away from the shade 
of the parent tree so it has a 


another tree. 
The study of the seeds of weeds and 
trees is very interesting, and the more 


| | 
¢ 4 0 8 d e , 
(c) Chess, (4) Gockle—Carrled with wheat 


you study them the more you will en- 
joy it. More than that, by becoming 
familiar with their seeds you can do much 
to prevent noxious weeds from gaining a 
foot-hold upon your place, and thus avoid 
much hoeing, grubbing, or weed pulling. 
You cau be of great help to your father 
if you can tell him whether or not there 
are seeds of bad weeds 


seed he is about to buy. A great many 





Thistle—Seed scattered by the W'na 


weeds are brought to the farm with 
tlover seed; first, 
more often bought than seed for 
grain crops; and second, because there are 


so many bad weeds whose seed it is very 


difficult to separate from clover seed. 
The best way to learn to recognize 
the seed of weeds is to examine a few 


seeds from every weed you see, especially 
if it is a troublesome weed, and the best 
time to do this is when 
it is ripe. Many 
of them can be exam- 
ined with the naked 
eye, but a small mag- 
nifying lens will help 
greatly in the study 
of the smaller seeds. 
Such a lens need not 
cost more than twen- 
ty-five or fifty cents, 





and can be obtained 

in almost every town. 

I have only given a 

few examples of the 

many different classes 

of weed seeds. See if 

you can not find a 

A seed carried by great many more 
water Some other time you 

will be shown how 


st to get rid of weeds. 
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We Want Letters From the Boys. 

When boys play football they must 
play together; every boy on the team 
must be in every play or they will not 
win many games. In the same way, 
we want all our Junior Farmers to 
work together to make this depart- 
ment better From time to time we 
will ask you for information upon 
some subject, and every boy who re 
plies will help other boys and help us. 
Just now we want you to write us a 
letter and tell us what you expect to 
do when you are a man; also, whether 
or not agriculture is taught in the 
school which you attend. Address your 
letter to the associate editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and send it in time to reach us by! 


much | 
greater opportunity to grow and produce | 


in the clover | 


because clover seed is | 
the 


| Spare 








“Car Service and Car Convenience’ 








The Long Stroke Motor 


The Inter-State long stroke motor answers to 
your urging with a full inch longer step. 
That ionger step means more power—steadier 
power—less effort—less heat—less oil—iess 
gasoline. 
Multiple Disc Clutch 


The tremendous Inter-State engine power is 
transmitted through a multiple disc, cork 
insert clutch. 

The clutch engages smoothly, eliminating 
oa jerking and straining on the engine 
an 


Full Floating Rear Axle 


The Inter-State full floating rear axle needs 
no expression of merit. 

It is the highest type of axle made and em- 
bodies the best principles of the entire axle 
industry. 


Electric Self-Starter 


it had already reached its highest develop- 
ment before it was even consid as an 
Inter-State specification. 

The Inter-State electric starter is operated by 
turning a switch at the driver's seat. 
It will revolve the motor continuously for 50 


minutes— or until the motor picks up under 
its own power—at which time the apparatus 
becomes disconnected as @ starting devi 
and operates as an electric generator 
to furnish storage for ignition and lighting. 
Electric Lights 

The Inter-State is equipped throughout with 
electric lights. 

The powerful searchlights, capable of throw- 
ing their pierci rays 1,000 feet—two 
handsome sidelights — one tail and one 


speedometer light—all ope ng 
switch at the driver's seat. 


Automatic Tire Pump 


Every Inter-State car is equipped with an 
automatic motor driven tire pump which 
sends clean, fresh airinto the tires without 
any exertion whatsoever on your part. 


Equipment 

Your Inter-State comes to you as “‘distinctively 
complete’ asany automobile manufacturer 
knows how to make it. 

Mohair top, side curtains, automatic wind- 
shield, speedometer and clock, complete kit 
of tools, are only a part of what we consider 
full equipment. 











40_Five Passenger Zoustag Cor ~ - $2400 
41—FPour Passenger Demi-Tonnecau  - 2400 
42 -Two Passenger Roadster - - 2400 
50 —Five Passenger Touring Cer - ~ 3400 
61—Four Passenger Demi-Tonneau - 3400 
32 —Twe Passenger Roadster - . 3400 








You may pay more, but you cannot bu 


The Inter-State Automobile 


811 FIRST 


y better value than the Inter-State 


Write Today for the Name of the Inter-State Dealer in Your Territory. 


Company, Muncie, Indiana 


STR 





Unequipped and without Self-Starter — 30A $1700 — 32B $1750 























— SPAVIN — 


a for Ring bone— 
dl —Itisa) 


IT COVERS 58 FORMS OF 


Mr. R. H. Williams, of 8 Syheovtt 
used Save-The-Horse five 

she would barely touch toeand Thien fom with other foot. 
day and went for load of wood; got in meni where they 

ever I saw her. see her iame next morning, 


Wwe Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses b 


send our — B 


Only)—PUT HORSE TO WORK AND CURE HI 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse wit 


Mind Settler— ells 1 How to Test for Spavin—What 


1912, wri 
The horse was unable to put heel to the 


if Remedy Fails. Our Charges Are Moderate. 
K — Sample Contract, and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 


SAVE-THE-HORSE= 


TEST Save-The-Horse Sach our 16 Years’ 


and rrtrrdy Knee 


oy ny my = 
To a Lame 


Do for Horse. 


LAMENESS—ILLUSTRA’ 
NOTE THE _— THIS HORSE DOES IN FIVE DAYS. 


tes: “ Troy Chemical Oo., Binghamton, N. Y.— 
groun when walk 
I gave first treqtenens wunde. I put her in team Thars- 
h to do their best © yt She lifted as hard as 
but she was not. How: Tong shall continue to treat her 
y Mail—Under Signed Contract to Return Mon 
But first write describing your case, and we wil! 
ers, and Mana 


M NOW. Write! AND STOP 1 THE 


Address ~ TROY CHEMICAL CO., 3g Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥ 
h contract or sent by us, express prepaid. 














December 15th. 
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u nt To 
Try On Our Gloves? 


Send for the free book which givesall sizes and 
styles and select the a. that you think was 
made for you. Try them on see how easy 
they feei—how they leave your fingers limber— 
your knuckles free—bow they seem exactly 
made for you. 


Hanseén’s 
Gloves 


prove that ronch work on the farm does not 
mean rough Aands on the farmer. Bend cou- 
pon or for the free book deseribi 
the “Glad Hand” and the “Protector” wor 
Gauntiets, the Threshermap’s Gauntlet, the 
“Dan Pateh” Driving Glove, Auto Gauntlets, 
Gieves for Motor Cycling, and @ hundred other 


styles. 

On Send for « pair, try them 74 
on, and if tie Ot ien't the 47 

st—the teather and workmansh) 4 


Ox 
0. C. HANSEN MFG. CO., 7, “ouP°” 
129 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wi, pecs sare. 


[FREE COUPON | | 


FREE COUPON 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co.. 129 Detroit St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Geren. a ak eee 


Do Yo 





















” Mail 








You may send me Pree and 4 your boot showing Flansen ‘+ 


"** Mention above what kind of work, driving or sport 


Name «««««««s0 


Town.... 


R. FP. Dune eeee e+e GRBED one ceceeees cecceseseses-eoe es | 
- ——— oo OS Oe me 








Not at retc 1 with middlemen’s 
ofits all adued and a poor ht. 
Py our way once. Buy direct, 
gave money, and get a real fit. 

We weave the cloth and our ex- 
pert tailors make fo your measure, 
the highest class suits, overcoats 47m 
and pants. We guarantee cloth, fit 
and workmanship. Every unnec- 
cessary profit iscutout. One profit, 
“woo! to wearer.”’ It stands torea- 
son this is the way to buy clothes. 

Write us for free booklet and samples, 
stating colors wanted. It costs soth- 
ing to investigate. Write to-day sure. 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS CO.., (Est. 1840) 

28 Water Street Chambersburg, Pa. 















How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down itn the mad, this coming 
year? Wide ttre steel-wheel trucks wil 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your communtiy. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bex 32, HAVANA, ILL. 
== 


WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen Elee- 
tri) Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work —@65 to 6150 « 
month. No expertence ry. 600 

we for Appil- 














necessa: 
Mere . Enclosestamp 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


L RailwayC. L,Dept. P Indianapolis, ind. 


PATENTS “tsps ceatcreseat rine 


—s Space 
4 t Lit, Write today. 
ws at er Invest an4 where to se! “+ 





ORT MelLechicn Bids.. 





n | witb 











—3|NIMALS should be 
a selected as long be- 
fore butchering time 
as possible, thus af- 
fording more time 
in which to bring 
them into a desir- 
able condition. 

It should be re- 
membered that care 
of animals previous 
to slaughtering great- 
ly affects the keep- 
ing quality of the 
meat A 24 to 36 
hour tast is essen- 
tiai to the best re- 
aults. If kept upon 
full feed to the time 
staughtered they 
will likely be gorged 
with food and much 
' of the blood. taden} 
assimilatea | 
nutrients will be cifeniating in the ex-| 
tremities, thus greatiy nindering thor-{ 
ough vieeding. Furthermore, food in the} 
{stomach deromposes very rapidly and the 
|gases resujting may ftiavor the meat. 
| Plenty ot water should be given at ail 
| times as it nelps keep the pody cieansed 
|trom waste matter and helps hold the 
| temperature at oormal 
lhe meat trom an animal killed with 
its temperature two or more degrees 
jones norma! is very ant to sour or spoil 



































within a few days after being killed In 
| view of this tact it 1s poor volicy to kill 
‘an animal when ip a high state of ex- 
citement or wmmmediatety after a heated 
chase about the pasture field Bruises 
}eause the flesh thus effected to be con- 
liested with blond. This condition may 
| necessitate the tongs of much of the car- 
Caspd 

BDverything possible should be ready 
betore the day appointed for butchering. 
The break of day should find tools in 
readiness. free agiow. and everything 
trim tor the procedure. If much butch- 
ering is done on the farm each year a 
complete kit of tools eliminates much la- 
|}bor. At any rate. knives, saws, hog 
| hooks, gambreis. scalding vessels, etc.. 
should be inspected and put in the best 
ot condition tor use 

Care should be taken in killing an 
animal. Different methods are in vogue, 
Death by bieeding seems to be best. 
Those who employ this method find cor- 
roboration in the ancient teachings of 
the Pentateuch With hogs, the preva- 
lent slaughter-house system is to string 
them up by one hind leg and then sitck 
‘them. many farmers. however, prefer to 
shoot or stun a hog betore bieeding, 
which if the latter follows promptly, 
seems satisfactory. We usually shoot 
our hogs before sticking, though some 
risk .s attendant upon this method. An 
inaccurate shot may well nigh ruin a 
shoulder of meat or, furthermore, send 
the porker racing about the lot in a 
manner apt to overheat its carcass, with 
the attendant evil results. Where help 
is limited secure the animal before stun- 
ning or shooting. 

bor farm butchering a barrel is doubt- 
less the most convenient and apt recep- 
tacle for scalding hogs. If given the 
proper inclination and firmly secu 
with one end opening to a platform, the 
sealding apparatus is complete. A cou- 
ple of large iron kettles suspended over 
a nearby fire should supply the hot wa- 
ter. The maximum temperature of wa- 
ter for scalding is about 185 degrees F. 
at the time the hog is first dipped. If 
the water is too hot the hair is apt to 
set. thus causing more trouble than when 
the water is too cold. A shovel full of 
wood ashes applied to the water may aif 








The Home Killing 
| of Meats 


By 
P. C. Grose 





Nov., 1912 








materially in removing the scurf from the 
hog, but has no effect upon the hair 

A hog should not be scalded before 
life is extinct, otherwise the blood in 
the surface capillaries may be tinged. 
giving a bad color to the carcass. If 
the water is thought to be too hot, scald 
the hind end first; if too cold, the head 
first, thus affording the most favorable 
conditions to the head, which is the most 
difficult to scrape. While in the water 
the hog should be kept in continua! mo- 
tion to prevent cooking of the skin. The 
hu.. Mav be tried occasionally. 

Ofttimes it is desirable to butcher 
hogs too large to be conveniently scalded 
in a barrel. In such cases the carcass 
wrapped with blankets or sacks contain- 
ing. a little bran, and hot water applied 
to these wil! obtain the desired results 

Water should be used freely to cleanse 
the carcass trom blood and foreign sub- 
stance 

Do not place fresh meat in proximity 
to tresb paint, tar, kerosene, etc., as such 
iavors are readily absorbed. 

Where beet contributes to the farm 
meat supply a mixed sausage may be had 
by combining pork and beef in almost 
anv provortion We consider this mix- 
ture more palatabie than the straight 
pork sausage 

Fat from the intestines ghould never 
be mixed with other fat. It makes a 
strong flavored iard. Fat for rendering 
should ve free from bits of lean meat, 
as they are apt to stick to the sides of 
the kettle and pberoming scorched give 
the tard an unpleasant flavor. The fa: 
should be cut in pieces of equal size 
about 1% inches square, thus each piece 
will clarify in about the same length of 
time. A quantity of water or bet‘er still, 
hot lard should be placed in the kettle 
betore the tat, so as to prevent burning 
until the heat becomes sufficient to bring 
out the grease. After the lard has been 
emptied into vessels and begun to cool, 
a littie stirring will tend to whiten it 
and make it smoother.—P C. Grose 

Note: In rendering the lard be carefn) 
tha. you do not get it too hot, for this 
makes it strong and lardy in taste, and 
also tinges it in color.—Editor 


foe 


There is more than one way to burn 
money. Burning straw and other litter 


which should be kept to bed the hogs i: 
one way. 





The Singing Heart. 
mores song in your heart 
hile the years haste away, 
Though the days come with sun, 
Or with shadows are gray. 


Keep a song in your heart, 

And its strains will make bright 
All your toil in the day 

And your dreams in the night. 


Keep a song in your heart 

And you'll suddenly hear 
Sweetest music around 

That you never thought near. 


You'll be friends with the birds, 
With the wind in the trees, 

With the meadows and hills, 
With the flowers and bees. 


Keep a song in your heart 
And its music will reach 

To worn hearts in despair, 
And a happiness teach. 


Kacg. 8 song in your heart, 
or life’s darkest things 
Forever pass by 
The door where Love sings! 
Arthur Wallace Peach 


Nov., 1912 
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The Small Farm Flock 
Continued from page 37 


going to a small expense to erect sheds 
to accommodate their sheep. Some of the 
most successful flock owners have started 
with a small flock and very unpreten- 
tious buildings and equipment. 

The most perplexing problem on hun- 
dreds of farms is to utilize the surplus 
grass, forage and fodder crops without 
purchasing large quantities of supple- 
mentary grain feed. In a great measure 
a flock of mutton sheep will profitably 
turn all such crops into finished pro- 
ducts. I know of many instances where 
dairymen are keeping flocks of from for- 
tv to sixty well-bred ewes without seri- 
ously interfering with their dairy work, 
thereby adding from two to three hun- 
dred dollars to their annual income. Ex- 
perience dictates that we cannot safely 
conclude, if forty or sixty ewes net us a 
profit of say $5 a head per year, that 
eighty to 100 ewes will do equally well, 
for with an increase in the size of the 
flock there usually follows trouble and 
loss due to parasites and disease. It has 
always been my contention that a small 
flock of mutton sheep well bred, well fed, 
and well handled would pay relatively 
greater profits than any other kind of 
live stock. 

On the average diversified farm there 
is sufficient rotation of crops to provide 
safe conditions under which to produce 
prime mutton. Mutton sheep thrive best 
in small flocks; they are not endowed 
with a trailing instinct like sheep of 
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more than any one thing to discourage] be the leading excuse for bringing them 


sheepmen in America. 

Weeds come to trouble pastures. 
some instances they may be held in check 
by mowing; but under ordinary farm 
conditions they can best be held in check 
by letting a few sheep feed beside the 
cattle. Some farmers object to this, claim- 
ing the sheep pollute the gross so that 


tuon is very widespread, but like many 
other beliefs in regard to sheep is incor- 
rect. Sheep, having sharp noses and 
quick motions, eat the clovers and finer 
grass leaving the coarser grass for the 
cattle, so it is not wise-to put more than 
one ewe with two cows, and that only 
for a few days at a time. In this way 
the sheep will aid in keeping down the 
weeds in the pasture and yield a greater 
profit for the feed consumed than the 
cattle could. This is a sort of pasture 
management that is not yet understood by 
farmers in America; but it affords great- 
er profits and more satisfaction to keep 
the pastures free from weeds. Sheep love 
many kinds of troublesome weeds and 
will clean up our pastures and at the 
same time pay us for the privilege. 

The growing pest of weeds will force 
farmers to keen sheep. In no other 
Way can weed growth be controlled so 
easily as by keeping a small flock of sheen 
on the farm If the farmer has a smal! 
flock he can keep his pastures free from 
ragweed and other rank-growing weeds. 
The lambs that are to be fattened in the 
fall will glean the stubble and take care 
of the weeds. Many of them can be 
fattened in the corn field where they will 
eat the weeds, the lower blades and down 


the cattle will not eat it. This old supersti- | 


i 
| 
| 
| 


to the farm. Weed destruction is merely 


In/an incidental virtue. 


The high cost of efficient farm labor is 
another point that adds to the value of 
sheep husbandrv on the diversified farm. 
The sheep gather their own food from 
seven to nine months in the year, ac 
cording to the locality. ‘They do not have 
to be soiled. The food which they eat 
does not need to be cut, ground or steamed 
at any season. Except at lambing time, 
they only resuire to be fed twice a day, 
and the work of feeding is relatively 
easy, because of its simplicity. 

Suecess in sheep husbandry is a grad- 
ual growth. It is best to begin with a 
few sheep and build up the flock as the 
experience may suggest and the farm 
keep them. Success does not come to 
the man without experience who jumps 
into the business on a considerable scale. 
Such cases usually result in losses and 
diappointment that, folllowing so seon 
after the flock is founded, cause the 
owner to give up the project A few ewes 
being purchased and the selection of the 
breed determined, procure the best ram 
that can be obtained, and you are ready 
to go into the business as it ought to 
be gone into. By the best ram, I do 
rot mean a prize winner, but a good. 
well-bred typical representative of his 
breed. The beginner should realize first 
of all that he has everything to learn 
about the business and should therefore 
get his knowledze by reading papers and 
books that discuss the subject intelli- 
gently. He should get his experience by 
studying his sheep, as he can by begin- 
ning in a small way, because there are 





the Merino type. Domestication and lib- 


eral feeding have adapted them to the] ears, and that without a waste of grain.| many things about sheep that cannot be 
small farm and fresh grazing condi-| Much of their growth is clear profit, and| learned by reading. If he is to be 
tions; they thrive best in a rotation] the farm is greatly improved by their hav-| successful he must have his fields fenced 


sheep and dog-tight. Otherwise he mey 
just as well let the weeds frow and 
forego the profit.—Lester J. Meredith. 


ing been there. It is in the performance 
of scavenger service that sheep yield the 
greatest returns. Bm this should not 


with plant crops. Rotation of crons and 
change of pasture’ preclude the develop- 
ment of parasitic foes that have done 
































Missian WASHINGTON and the 
onenete ts sate | NORTHERN PACIFIC: a 
: Sumas 
— ‘ pm Jvicnerenet, 
’ NAS seen" 
—— GN, —— é. 
rot RS ne Sed tta 
- 4 e Se mh oe isha Ei FF f ff > PS 
* % % ack Rigs ~“ of i? <8 
cae Sb coy nae wen wwrseeeet Land of snow-capped peaks, noble for- 
oo hs SS NACientea o sae A anant . 4 . x 
Soon Ret Aa Ter Al ee | ee ests, tumbling rivers, fertile valleys, wave 
CEE Ea BO RS ESE Sie lapped seashore. Incomparable climate. 
€< pel SE Ee ea Immense water power; vast areas of val- 
Kaiame ig Mtge My Mee * ak eaggniviow ? ; r 
wot re Mia altsbers uable timber; a fishing industry that 
VANCOUVER Senet tas rivals the world. Intensive irrigated 
% elo, Mite Coma? vote Pd ° d . ° ° h . h 
. rae farming and fruit-growing in a hig 


degree of development. Dairying and stock-raising on 
extensive scales. Every thing and every man in Wash- 
ington 1s making money! 
@ Washington's population increased during the Census 
decade, 120% —yvyet there is plenty of room for more. 
@ The Yakima, Kittitas, Walla Walla and Lewiston-Clarkston Valleys, 
the Columbia River Basin, the Puget Sound Country, Gray's Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor, the Inland Empire Region, the Big Bend and Palouse 
Country, present ideal conditions adapted to almost any industry. 
Washington markets are found in her own many great cities, constantly 
growing greater. She loads her ships for 
a hundred ports with fish, fruit and grain. 
@ The Washington fruit lands grow prize- 
wianing fruits and berries, her apples and 
i being shipped all over the world. 
ashington grain fields yield bounti- 
fully, the cut-over timber lands afford 
fine fields for dairying. 
@ For detailed information about Wash- 
ington, and low Homeseekers, Summer 
Tourist and Convention Fares, address 
L. J. BRICKER, Gen’l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass'r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Northern Pacific Railway has 1,844 
miles of main and branch lines in Wash- 
ington, to which new mileage is continually 
being added. 

OPPORTUNITIES unnumbered await you 
in Washington, not only to require valu- 
able and productive lands—fruit, agricul- 
tural, timber and grazing—but also in the 
many growing cities and towns along the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

Send for freecopy of our OPPORTUNITY 
book in which are listed Washington's 
‘‘Opportunity’’ points along the Northern 
Pacific, with descriptions of conditions, 
needs, and names of Secretaries of Com- 
mercial Clubs, who will gladly help you 
in any way to get located. 


Important Notice to Homesteaders 


‘Recent revision of homestead law re- 
duces period of required residence from § 
to 3 years and allows 5 months absence 
each year. Write quick for list of home- 
stead lands adjacent to Northern Pacifie 
and full particulars.’’ 


Northern Pacific Railway 


NOTE —Please mention title of this announcement and publication in which yousaw it 
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Gmp 7or Farm 
Boysand Girls 




















NEVE} 


Probably Neverhg 


S-M-A-S-H Go Roofin V 





material 


SPECIAL 


This advertisement illustrates four of our 
leading complete House Designs. 

Our baliding proposition is the most 
wonderful ever ted. 


to construct any of the |; 
houses !!!ustrated for price quoted. in the coupon below 
All material guaran rand new, ex- Don't you buys 
d. Our g tee noted | OUT prices on every 


The Chicago 
and sold millions of 
Our prices have 
sale we have literally 
merchandise and b 
Our Company 


We furnish the | sce exactly how we 





ectly as 


neec 


tin 





The members of one tent at Boys’ Farm Camp 
better citizenship, and it is done in such 





hb an Wy Rey — a way that they all enjoy it. “This is my 
spent a day at the third 3 ear and I like it better every 
boys and girls’ camp, | 7¢#" ;,, “It's the best ten days in the | 
held in connection|¥¢@";", “I didn’t know there were s0 
with the Chautau-|™#"y interesting things about farming ;"| 
qua at Clarinda.| - bave such a good time and get ac- 
i : with so many boys;” “I just 


quainted 
love to cook and keep house when I know 
why we do things ;“ I like the sewing les- 
son best.” These and hundreds of simi- 
lar expressions are heard from the boys 


lowa. You could not | 
have failed to go} 
home with a resolve 
to provide similar 
opportunities for the 











and girls. One phase appeals more 


boys and girls ‘MN! strongly to some, and another phase to 
your own communi- others, but all find something fn which 
ty. This encampment they are interested 

ae Som oe Instructors in agriculture and domes- 
affair for the past) i:. science are furnished by the State 
three years and College, and work along the lines oc- 
promises to be coM-| cunies each forenoon. The boys spend 
tinued _ indefinitely. | 4, hour studying grain-judging, _ soil, 
Miss Jessie Field, weeds, insects, et either in the as- 
county superintend-| ., mbly tent or on excursions through the 











ent of | = surrounding fields. Then an hour is de- 

che has a indies Bhe’ soon | Yoted, to livestock judging and « study of 

= : ph t ‘Tete opera the breeding, feed ng, care and manage- 

ee eS on ae on, [ment of stock. We found them gathered 

is is denced Dy the many Fe lin groups around five or six horses, each 

Pag inty schools of which exhibited one or more of the 

were admitted to the C€MP/¢ommon unsoundness, such as spavin, 

‘st year, but this year more than|/eyrbs. side-bones, et: They were learn- 

f ft vo hundred campers belong ning to detect the ittle things which 

‘Camp of the Golden Maids.” All| knock from fifty to seventy-five dollars 
f the farms, and a more; from the selling price of a horse 

bust company could not be During this time the girls h@¥e spent 

I roverbial bee iS DOlone hour in the study of domesiit, science, 

busy than are the tizens” of{|and one hour learning to sew. At the 

from the ne the bugle sounds|time of our visit the instructor was ex- 

in the morning till after the even-| plaining to them why they should cook 

autauqua program. Hard work] rice for a long time at a temperature just 

on wholesome play are mingled] below the boiling point, rather than place 

ner that is ideal. Provision is|it in boiling water and cook for a short 

for developing every side of the|time at a high temperature 
or girl’s nature which makes for Both boys and girls take great interest 











Playtime at ‘ The Camp of the Golden Maids 






my 


his name is 





repr 
elsewhere in this advertisement is so broad 
and binding thet you cannot possibly make 
amistake when you deal wth us. 

No mooey down—not a cent of cash in ad 
vance. We will ship you a complete carioad 
of building material, or all 

reproduce any of 
shown In this advertisemen 
not Rey us @ single penny of the money un- 
mater b desti. 


led to 


tal , and 

you have found in it accordance with our 
resentat 

for our Speesia! Building 

offer is the most wonderful over 
Our Book of Plans contains 06 
modern homes, bungalows, barns and bulld- 
ngs; malied free. 


furnishing goods line 

of buying now, get in 
-seving Opp 
e will send y 

will give satisfecvos. 


Yq 
Mt 


LUMB 


Prices Sma 


Yes, absolutely 


material 
tas 
%, and you need 











Terms. Our 
ublished. 
ignes of 


ill in coupon. 











No. 55 $1.50. Lot SM-112—177 W 
1.50. -112—17 ‘indows 
ee ts Rooms and light check rail, glazed,8 8. 4 
$655 All rooms Windows, 24x36, 1 3-8-in, 2 ign q 
and roomy. Size glace ® 








No. _. a 
rooms Bath; 

$872 very attractive exteri- 
or, Five closets. a7 

balcony. Size 28 feet by 23 

partment is under the personal supervision 

Michaslson, for 30 years the foremost paint mgn !0 
America His picture has appeared on over 8,000,090 cans and 
known from ocean to ocean. 
iaity. B gallon has our strongest 


Ready Mixed Barn 





pieces. Notwithetan 
fact that lumber prices are big 
ever before inthe lumber and 
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ordinary intelligence can easy 
air pressure outfit, every part 
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beow ¢ Poss pane 
A. similar to our “Poppy” palnte@Lot 8é_-13: 
28x6-8. 1 3-8-ins. thick, 3 panels No.2 We 
D. 6. A. similar to our fv) ©. Lot 
Doors, 2-8x6-8 1 $-8-ins. thick, 4p glass, 1 
top rai! and extra heavy bottom D. § 
Pine 63.50. Our Building Mater vi) save 
purchases. No one can compe Write fo 
today. 
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eating —s 
air heating piant h for the 
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instructions for in f same | 
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out any obligation of any have ny 
mediate intention of pur2basiBte™ once ap 
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~ in the work of the third hour. On some 
days they are taught many important 

things along the line of “first aid to the 

injured,” such as various methods of 

bandaging, the rescuing of a drowning 

person, staunching the flow of blood, ete. 

On other days they are taught to splice 

' @D) ropes, make rope halters, and tie many 


useful knots. The girls who attend this 
camp will be able to tie more than the 
“granny” knot. 


e ” 

again Such Wonderful Bargains |i: 2,5 gogo om 

, of government, modeled closely after our 
state or federal government, Thus far, ne 


. ; ij . . tas ‘ 
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thing until you have written for our wonderfully low prices- -you will be rised at , and . pr £ yt , 
iele needed to build, construct or improve; also for articles in the household and} 9 The past om -A = 4 and these “tent leaders, ’ together with 
stock includes practically everything ‘under the sun”. Even if you have no intention If you bu es oo an, a they are the camp director and instructor, con- 
bus just the same. Send for our literature and be prepared to take advan'age Of} aot satisf cy tn every way. we wili either stituted the “senate. The “house” was 
that will probably never again occur. take back such unsatisfactory merc ise . os » delegate AC » 
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agencies; they all know us, and will attest Prizes are offered for the best work 


Fire, Water and Lightning Proof | °°" ®t” 804 Uprighiness along many lines, and a keen, good- 
natured rivalry exists. The tents are in 
We bought 20,000 squares of this Corrugated Iren Roofing | enocted each day and graded o ea 

which we offer at this remarkably low price. It is new, per- I sia | de li; . Eve a - , n nD . 

fect and first-class inevery respect, but light weight. The | Ness and cleaniiness, uven the boys take 

sous ace Gauatad 5-6 Spehes oosruguees, o - poten oe bang great pride in keeping their tents in good 

Tr quare is m repaid, but F.O. B. ts Chic 4 ales ° : : 

which will mean @ decided When ordering thisitem. specify Lot No. AD-100. This is not|OTder, and the girls have their floors 

rand new; quality guaran ~ YW galvanized, but biack steel roofing. » scrubbed until they shine, 

re’ Official Grading. You Y, / weite as today Ser cut epecial FREIGHT PREPAS Provisions is made for base ball, bas 

nandied by anyone in tne PRICES on new, galvanized roofing. eare offering prices é D | , 

r for every item used in lower than anyibing ever offered in the roofing business, ket ball, volley ball, tennis, pilow pole 
. Galvanized roofing ie 62.50 per square and up. r or free | ¢ sw fo ; 

ar headquarters in Chicago. pies and mall coupon below for a copy of our Recline Dock. It chews fea how 00 Gave meney On all fights, and a new feature in the form of a 
Do not be confused by | Your Roofing, siding or Ceiling purchases. shower-bath tent each, for the boys’ camp 


peame as we do, that the 75c Per 108 Sq. Ft. Buys Best and the girls’ camp has proved exceeding: 


ly popular this year. 
ng better manufactured i 


Sucte guasennind ano. Rubber Surfaced ““Ajax”’ Roofing It is not our purpose to go into detail 


























nce with our desertptions relative to this camp, but a few months 
of 1912, we are omering Here, again, we show the lowest price ever known for roofing material, later we will publish an article which 
This smooth surfaced roofing we are offering is our one-ply “Ajax” b bs re rj rive sufficie , detai 
and the price includes necessary cement and nails to lay it. and at this re- . we hope will Bive bl uffic - ntly letailed 
markably low price We Pay the Freight in full to any point east of Kansas We Pay The Freight information to enable any person Of 
and Nebraska and north of Obiortver. We also furnish 2-ply at 9c, 3-ply at group of persons to conduct a similar 
61.05. This “Ajax” roofing is guaranteed to wear as long give as good s@rvice as any Ready Rubber | ~ We + ‘ineed. tl it is one 
Burfaced Koofing on the market. It is put up in rolls of 108 square ft., and contains 8 or 4 pieces to the roll. | CAMDp. ‘e are convinced. that it 1s o 
We have other grades of Ready Roofing which we offer at prices easily 30 per cent below regular; of the best movements ever started fos 
quotations. Samples free. Get our free Roofing Book before buying roofing of any kind. the benefit of boys and girls. It is in 
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1; H. P. Gasoline Engine B rb Wire Less 2c Per | strict harmony with the late conception 
Then Rod | of education, which looks upon it as 
The lightest, strongest and most w or education, Wwihic ae I 
ased, 6. 6. A. 24.7 compact Gasoline Engine ever| New. galvanized, heavy weight Barb Wire. putud | “anything which fits a person for the 
®2—70 Door, 2-ft. 6ins produced. Thirty days’ free on reels about 100 Ibs. tothe reel. Lot 2-AD-26, per phon . ife.”” 
# thick, Scross panels | Pee Tt is g-cycie. sclt-com 100 Ibs. $1.96, Galvanized Barb Wire, light weight,| ¢very-day duties of life. 
pane! above glass. D. 8. | tained horizontal, hopper first grade, best made, put up exactly 80 For ten days the members of the camp 
Lot 8M-133—91 Front Doors, | oooied: on heavy wood rods to reel, 2-point barbs. —_ . al citigens . exereiee ll th 
No. 2 Western Pine Glazed, skids. with battery box Lot @AD-28, reel 61.40 are rea citize ns anc exercise a € 
© Lot 8M-16é—12 Front | Shipped complete: weight Never before have such rights of citizenship; they are taught 
giaes, made with IZ ins. | 99 pounds. Has automatic low prices been offered on to take pride in the well doing of things 
aD. S. A. 40. 1 White | povernor, easy to start. Send for e a] Gasoline | Bard Wire. Now is the hs A P 
wil Save you money on all Engine Catalog. = time to place your order while our stock remains.| which are usually considered ordinary ; 
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from Pipe tists 'cd couplings satave tor | SMOOth Galvanized Wire 
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For this great Fall Sale A gt He tation; they derive benefit from mingling 
S we are offering a warm | conveyance of all liquids. Per 100 $i 25 fuitable fo™| with strangers; not to mention the in. 
Bforthe ordinary 6-room/ 11-4 inch, per foot, dc. Pounds 8 wires, grape| struction gained from class work and 
print plans and complete | 1 inch. per foot,3c. Use | 


fsame for $45. Send us | coupon below. = oo Se oy sees nie Prat, | Chautauqua addresses, and the inspiration 
nation as to the construc wear _ - 


1 ‘ Indestructibl H ro h vanized wire is irregular in lengths—| from the athletic contests. . 
jetsam, bot wates or waem Strongest ye: ‘ ety had ER hts for Thousands of boys and girls ought to 
under a broad and binding $1.95 best made; 1-8 No.6 gauge. Other sises in proportion. be given a similar opportunity next 


Write for acopy of our | inch thick, can’t break. Per Rod F 4 ow - : alee s . = 
tion of priceless value. | saves feed, easily cleaned; length. 5-f8., width 12 ins., Cc Buys Best og encing year, and a little work by a few pe ople 
Outfit - depth. 6 ins. Lot¢AD-108. Over} so. ads. perfect interested in boys and girls is all that is 
P 1580 © *% to select from 4 natalie wl : 
an obtain ot aelean Cnnae than ema Ter linen, Oe. ti and 13 necessary to provide for it. 
-Ga eed Cook wires, perfectly ap 
: ye olf beery or $4.32 for sg —FE g- 
bis price, goal ee Bh tabs, per rod Iie. Other The Cheery Heart, 


Tank. capacity ; heights in proportion, Full stock Poultry Fencing,| The sweetest music in the world 
water pump, into Gate and Lawn Fenceandeverything in the wireline. Is not the song of happy birds, 
ings, —S - stine be Wren tes ax ay ig FF cae The singing low of violins, 
to - y o 4 . . " 
I hp to nee kettle in contact @ine or akin fenessor other general purposes, A poem’s tender, mellow words. 
mm COv- 1 e u quick All gauges from #to 14, cutto length, in bundles of 
— i 100 pounds. The sweetest music known to man 
sy . per iatS-aDe, pe hay nah Tht Is heard where toiler day by 4 
nd et it. f " e uys This Com-| with cheery song sings at her tasks 
d - 
~~ Gund slnes to $15.58. ‘| PLUMBING fit. Sain Room’ outtt Though slow the hours drag away. 
to you of 50 per cent. » high grade, perfect 5 Bi] 14 P . 
Ch ic 0 House white cnamoned Gath sab, 6 feet long, al) nickel platea trim- Some days must come with darkened 
mings, including double bath cock for hot and cold water; | clouds, 


lavatory of latest desi , wise big, eno plese Baek. oe ree hi : ait Our joys must mix with tears, 


' 6 qnameaiet, big alae, seston ae | But happiness abides if we 
w k rimming. cert ee Grood seat and oover, nickel piased / . Are cheery through the years! 
: PECKING UO dictate aac matsed cre sicintsaad Res y through the years! 
ls latest style, working, noiseless working outfit. a | / 
D De 4.2 Chicago, ill orth #2, oat for this great Fail Sale, we bavo literally ou ry Lo ge 
a ; ae The love which i. capabip great 

_ sacrifices but cannot do a little favor, or 
sheng accept a slight disappointment without 
grumbling; is not the sort which is the 
most helpful in’ this “ workaday world. 
Welcome the chance to do small kind- 
nesses as readily as the opportunity to 
make big sacrifices. 
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“Moonshine~ “Butter” 
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VER in France in 
1870 they started a 
piece of trouble, 
the latest chapter of 
which is now draw- 
ing to a climax in 
the present United 
States Congress. A 
French chemist in- 
vented a combina- 
tion of animal and 
vegetable fats that 
he could and did 
make to look like 
butter, and which 
in this country is 
known as oleo- 
margarine. In a 
little more than 42 
years this artificial 
product has — been 
the subject of leg- 
islation in all the 
civilized countries of 
the world, and is still a trouble maker 
because, at least in the United States 
we have not yet found a satisfactory way 
to control it. Perhaps the real reason 
is that we ere not really accustomed to 
controlling things that large financial in- 
tercsta have in hand, but anyway, we 
keep on try ng. 
EARLY LEGISLATION, 

In 1886 Congress passed an oleo 
margarine law, placing an internal rev- 
enne tax of two cents a pound upom 
oleomargarine and requiring certain 
labeling prov.sions intended to notify the 
buyer that the stuff he was buying was 
oleomargarine and not butter. Very 
large license fees required from manu- 
facturer and wholesaler and retailer at 
once reduced the number of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to a very low 
figure, thus making it easy to keep traca 
of them and to make whatever inspection 
the commiss oner of internal revenue de- 
sired to make. But the activities of the 
commissioner, both under the original 
laws and under the present law, and I 
suppose under any revenue, either ex'st- 
ent or to become existent, is wholly con- 
nected with getting the revenue, and not 
with preventing fraud or substitution. 

The law of 1886 did |] ttle good beyond 
reducing the number of manufacturers, 
without reducing at all the amount of 
the fradulent counterfeit upon = the 
market. A little later most of the states 
of the Union, whether producers of but- 
ter or not, passed laws that in some fash- 
ion or other attempted to control the sale 

















of oleomargarine. Of these laws some 
failed to stand the tests of the courts; 
a good many have been fonnd to be 


wholly inadequate to the task, and have 


been replaced by others 


It was found by years of experience 
that the real fact about oleomargarine 
that made it possible to sell it and to 


serve it as and for butter, was the yel- 


low color that had been given to it: it 
therefore happens that most of the pres- 
ent state laws, while still requiring label- 
it f the retail package, and still re- 
it notices shall be postea in 

and restaurants that use oleomar- 

vy marnily for their efficiency 
prohibition or the yellow in 


in the mean time the mak- 


argibe 


ers of 


oleomargarine, have persistently 

and consistently fought every taw ot every 
kind and character passed bv the state, 
and ip some cases nave deen able to in- 
timidate toca: officials, or to contro: them 
in some othe: way, even when they were 
not able to weaken f w Dy getting a 
nplaisant court ot i* neant 
ethine enti from whar its 
ntend t enn Se persist- 

is th ’ been to any and 


ymaren! LWs, 


Opposition sole- 


a 





|ly upon the part ot those interested in 


carrying on a fraudulent business in its 
sale, that more than one supreme court 
came to know this product as a continual 
criminal, and classed it with intoricating 
liquors and cigarettes as @ continuous and 
universal violator of the law. The rec- 
ords of the courts of the states and of 
the United States supreme court con- 
tain more discussions of the subject of 
oleomargarine than any other one prod- 
uct of human industry, save the product 
of the pov 

Now most of the state laws were passed 
in the belief that the usual color of eleo- 
margarine, before the addition of arti- 
ficial coloring matter, was white, that 
is, lard white, or milk white. That be- 
lief was correct, but is no longer. Durin 
the time that the addition of artificia 
coloring matter was lawful under the 
United States law, the only law which 
controlled the manufacturer, there was 
no reason or desire on the part of the 
maker to procure or to manufacture yel- 
low oils for mixing in his product. He 
could always make the resultant product 
yellow by adding a little coal tar color. 
The usual color of oleomargarine ten 
years ago was white, except for the arti- 
ficial color that was always added. The 
makers of the laws drawing the color line 
against oleomargarine were wise in their 
day and generation, but the laws they 
made failed to take account of develop- 
ments of a later date. Moreover, the oleo- 
maker never made any attempt to market 
real uncolored oleomargarine, because in 
the long run he could do quite a large 
business, either through unscrupulous 
merchants, or through unscrupulous hotel 
and restaurant men, and he could and did 
sell enormous amounts of yellow colored 
oleomargarine that loked like butter and 
was sold and eaten by the purchaser in 
the belief that it was butter. Of course 
once in awhile the dairy commissioner in 
lowa or some other state made a prosecu- 
tion against a violator, but in the long run 
the most of them got away from the 
local officials, and were not molested by 
the revenue people, because they had 
paid the revenue. 

In 1902, after a tremendous fight, a 
law was passed placing a tax of ten 
cents a pound upon oleomargarine ‘to 
which any artificial color had been added, 
still in the belief that uncolored oleo- 
margarine was white or very nearly so. 
Upon oleo not colored, a tax of but one 
quarter of a cent a pound was placed. 

The original tax of two cents a pound 
had been placed upon the product upon 
the evident theory that the product to 
be taxed was a crook and that it ought to 
pay the expense of the policeman; but 
it is also very clear that to whatever ex- 
tent oleomargarine 1s a legitimate article 
of commerce, to that extent the unde- 
ceived purchaser surely pays the tax. So 
the tax on uncolored oleomargarine, the 
only kind that ever was solid nonestly. 
was placed at the extremely tow figure 
ot a quarter of a cent a pound The re- 
tail license was also reduced to the nom- 
ina! sum of $6 a year for the sale ot the 
uncolored product. 

he ten-cent tax, on the contrary, was 
intended to so raise the necessary cost 
and price ot the colored articie that it 
could not pe sola at tess than the butter 
price and make any profit ana it was be- 
lieved that with the possibility ot the 
sllegitimate profit taken out of oleomar- 
garine the opportunity and the ability to 
practice fraud would oe gone Nobody 
expecteo that the ten-cenr tax woulo act- 
nally oe oaio op any targe Quantity or 
oieomargarine ano the history of the 
ousiness shows that only a eery small 
percentage 07 the oleo made does pay that 
tax, apc most of that which does sc pay 





the ten-cent tax is oleomargarme that is 


_- 





made by “moonshiners,” who when they 
yet caught are penalized and made to pay 
the ten-cent tax and immediately turned 
loose to do it over again to still further 
swell the revenue pbtaimed. Notwith- 
standing this fact, an extraordinary at 
tempt has been made to induce the public 
to believe that the dairy people have 
raised the price of the “poor man’s but- 
ter” ten cents a pound by this “iniqui- 
tous tax. Large sums have been spent 
in advertising this alleged fact, and 
women’s clubs and other reform organiza- 
tions, including a number of organiza- 
tions of merchants and laboring men, 
have resolved against the ten-cent tax. 
When such statements are made they are 
either the product of some person who is 
wholly ignorant, or of one, who, not ig- 
norant, is a willing and eager joiner of 
the famous Ananias club. 


NEW ATTEMPT AT LEGISLATION, 


A new attempt is now on for a further 
remodeling of the oleo laws of the coun- 
try The new attempt arises with those 
who would make it easier to sell oleo- 
margarine, and they are to some extent 
joined by the dairy people, who have dis- 
covered to their chagrin that by select- 
ing yellow fats, and by using some un- 
usually deeply colored fats, the uncolored 
oleomargarine, wh.ch in the old days was 
milk white, is now nearly or quite as 
yellow as most butter, and therefore the 
results hoped for from the ten-cent tax 
on colored oleomargarine have not been 
reached, nor are the state anticolor laws 
as effective as they formerly were. So 
that those who wish the present law 
made more liberal and those who wish 
it made more severe are both willing to 
modify the present statute. 

When the present law went into effect, 
white oleomargarine was really put on 
the market. The oleo people had been 
telling Congress for so long that there 
was a real demand for oleomargarine 
unadorned that they had come to believe 
it themselves, and so they tried it with 
their real, natural (7?) colored oleo. 
Their sales fell from 126,000,000 pounds 
a year to 48,000,000. Immediately, they 
set themselves to find ways and means 
to make yellow oleomargamne without 
adding the prohibited coloring matter. 
The world was searched for yellow fats. 
Experiments were made for the produc 
tion of yellow oils from beef fat and 
other fats. Formerly they had not cared 
whether in the:r processes of refinement 
the natural color had disappeared, now 
they strove to retain it and succeeded. 
By using these high colored oils, by using 
June butter, by using palm oil, which has 
no other use as an edible oil but is used 
largely in soap making and for axle 
grease, by using peanut oil, soybean oil, 
mustard seed oil and perhaps some others, 
they have succeeaded in making a very 
highly colored oleomargarine without the 
uc of anything at all artificial. They 
therefore now claim that the “natural” 
color of oleomargarine ts yellow, and that 
the iaws have no right to take away that 
natura! color trom their product. 

Again the advocates ot the removal of 
the ten-cent tax, which is not really paid 
by any one. aiiege that the cotton secd 
ol! industry ot the South is vitally in- 
terested in oleomargarine as a possible 
market tor that by-product of the great 
cotton industry. Since (tess than one 
per cent ot the cotton seed ol) produced 
in the country 1s used w oleomargarine, 
and furthe’ since oleomargarine now sup- 
plies one-erghth as much op. the market 
as butter does, it is evident that even if 
all butter were elim‘nated ‘ese than 
eight per een? o the cotton seco ot cout 
be used tn oleomarccrime. There are many 
uses for this «| other than m oleomar- 

Continuee on page @ 
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The Wonders of Irrigation 


We want to show this committee the great 
advantages of irrigation. We want to give them 
first hand knowledge of the rare and attractive 
opportunities that await the men and women 
from other states who wish to live in a land of 
real prosperity where farming 1s a continual 
delight. The climate of southern Idaho 1s an 
almost continuous record of sunshiny days. in 
the Twin Falls country the annual rain and 
snow fall is ten inches. All the rest of the water 
for raising crops is taken from the rivers and 
mountain streams. The water supply is un- 
failing and abundant and the rights are es- 
tablished beyond successful dispute, under the 
Carey Act. 


The Country for Fruit 


This is especially a fruit country. Take your choice 
of any fruit, make a specialty of it and you are certain 
to prosper beyond your most extravagant expectations 
Nowhere is nature so bountiful as in an irrigated region. 
Here the conditions may be made to fit the needs of the 
crops. The most popular fruit is the apple, but great 
profits also are made in cherries, prunes, peaches, plums 
pears, strawberries and bush berries. You may raise all 
sorts of crops in your orchard and keep the land busy 
while your trees are growing. There is no need of wait 
ing. Just plant the trees and look carefully after them 
while you make money with other crops. You will find 
it the most healthful and invigorating life you can lead 
and you will have your family about you to enjoy it all 
with you. Try it. 


Many Like Poultry Raising 


We have the authority of Miller Purvis, a name famil- 
iar to every reader of poultry papers, that the Twin Falls 
country is not excelled for the successful raising of poul- 
try. He says there is no place so delightful to him for 
ahome. He believes it so thoroughly that he — up 
stakes at Peotone, Ill, and moved to Wendell on the 
Twin Falls North Side tract. He has been there several 
years, having made the choice after visiting practic ally 
every state in the west before making a choice. The 

ssibility of a settler making a mistake in choosing the 

win Falls region for a home is negligible. 


Has Become Famous for Seeds 
Seed raising is one of the most profitable of farm spe- 
cialties in the Twin Falls Country and is one of the easiest. 





Speak now! 


the Free Trip Proposition it you are thinking 
ot making a change ot location. 


In the October issue of “‘Successful Farming”’ we 
announced that we would take a committee of three 
members of this paper’s 
the Twin Falls Country,southern Idaho,at our expense. 
The offer 1s still open 
number of candidates for the 
readers who. tor any reason. are thinking of making 
a change of location, to consider themselves eligible 
for selection for this excursion. 





Ask to be 
considered in 


























great family of readers to 


We already have a goodly 
trip. but we want all 


Such seeds as red and white clover, alsike, alfalfa, orchard 
and other grasses are difficult to grow in the humid 
states Therains spoil the crops. in the dry climate 
of the Twin Falls region the blossoms attain high per- 
fection, the pollen is well distributed and the heads well 
filled Ten bushels per acre is not an uncommon crop for 
clover and alfalfa seed. The market is never overstocked 
and prices are always high. The east would consume all 
of such seed that the Twin Falls country would produce 
if 1t were given the chance to get it 


All Other Crops and Live Stock 


Wheat crops harvested this year ran in some cases 
over 100 bushels per acre. Any farmer may raise 50 to 
60 bushels by the old methods. Oats ran over 100 bushels, 
barley over 90 bushels, potatoes 400 bushels; other crops 
accordingly. You cannot go wrong on such land. Live 
stock of every description, from honey bees to Belgian 
horses, thrive on this ne which produces feed so abun- 
and cheaply. Alfalfa often runs 8 or 9 tons per 
You ean depend on 5 or 6 tons with no extra effort. 
and all other grasses grow big. You can see 
timothy stalks 6 feet high. Corn is becoming acclimated 
and hundred-bushel yields are reported. Don’t you want 
to know about such a country? Don’t you want to see it? 


Those Who Get Free Trips 


This is our first experience offering free trips. Postal 
regulations forbid any drawing by lot or voting scheme, 
so the selection of the candidates is left to a committee 
to be appointed by the publisher of Successful Farming. 
We want to have three people who will re port back to 
all the readers of this paper what they find in the Twin 
Falls country to make it better than other regions. The 
list from which the committee will make its selection is to 
be made of all those who respond to this advertisement and 
who want to fmd a new home. We want replies from 
earnest people with whom we may deal frankly and who 
wish earnestly to find a new location. 


dantiy 
acre 
Timothy 





H. L. Hollister & Co., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 
Please send descriptive matter of Twin Falls Country. | 
wish to be considered in the free trip offer. 


My occupation is 
I would like to buy_ 


I wish to engage in " 


Farming—Stock Growing Fruit Kalsing 
I would like to invost about $ 
My family consists of ey, 
Remarks aA ie 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
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GUY S. ELLIS. 











ILK from the time 
it is drawn to the 
time it is consumed 
has many ways and 








means of becoming 
contaminated, the 
greatest percentage 
of contamination oc 
curring before the 
milk leaves the 
barn. 





Fresh air is abso- 
lutely essential to 
the health of the 
cows and the purity 
of the milk. Impure 
air in a dusty barn, 
besides adding large 
numbers of bacteria 
to the milk. may be 
the cause of odors 
and taints, warm 
milk readily absorb- 
ing odors and gases 
Odors and taints may also 














from the air. 








such cases, yet this number is probably 
not much more than one could get ‘rom 
any general farmer’s hands in the same 
length of time. 

Flies are large contributors of bacteria 
to the milk, many carrying thousands of 
bacteria. These organisms are usually of 
the most undesirable kind due to the 
flies breeding in and frequenting places of 
decay and filth, A California bulletin 
gives good examples of the enormous num- 
bers of bacteria found on flies frequenting 
various places. Four hundred and four- 
teen flies from cow stables, swill bar- 
rels, pig pens and dwelling houses aver- 
aged 1,222,500 bacteria for each fly. Two 
hundred and fifty-six flies from the first 
three places mentioned above averaged 
3,061,000 bacteria for each fly. 

Hairs from the coat of the cow as a 
source of contamination do not get their 
shart of attention, as they may be cov- 
ered with enormous numbers of organ- 
isms. The writer on examining the hair 
of a cow which had just been washed 

















be due to bacteria in the milk, but clean-]found on an average of 100 bacteria 
liness throughout the dairy will eliminate] per inch. Of course hair from a dirty 
this danger. cow would give a much larger count 
| The filth on the udder and flank of| than this. 
the cow is of no small consequence. One more method of contamination 
/ oe, 
goed pau 4 good paik 





For instance, experiments at an eastern 
college give the following numbers of 
bacteria in the milk of two cows, one 
from a clean dairy and the other from a 


dirty dairy: 


Bacteria per c. ¢c. Bacteria per c. ¢. 
(20 drops) from (20 drops) from 
cow in clean cow in dirty 
dairy. dairy. 

Jan. 10......2,300 Feb. 7.. 192,000 
March 31....4,000 Mar. 24.11,509,000 
July 11......2,200 July 25. 1,900,000 
Aug. 17 600 July 29. 1,000,000 
The above figures are proof enough 0. 
the results to be expected in dirty dairies. 


— 
ee 








The hands and clothing of the milker 
are other means of contamination gen- 
erally not suspected of the great part they 


may play. Many milkers wet their hands 
with stream of milk and then preeee 
with the milking. In such cases there is 
usually a very contaminated milk supply 
as a result. The Storrs (Connecticut) 
Station obtained 45,000,000 bacteria 
from the hands of one of their general 
farm workers who had worked on-half 
cay in the field. One can readily see 
what milking with wet hands means ia 


nee 


le ee 














unclean 


of 
Incomplete sterilization may be 
due to the lack of steam, or pails and 
cans with open seams, with are next to 


should be mentioned, that 


utensils. 


impossible to sterilize. Then as another 
means of producing unclean utensils 
may be mentioned the common “wiping 
cloth” which is used in every home. In 
cleansing dairy utensils no cloth should 


ever be used. A stiff brush capable of 
penetrating the seams should be used 
and the utensils sterilized enough with 


steam or scalding water so that they will 
drain dry. There is no need today of 


buying the cans with big open seams, 





however, as all dairy supply houses sell 

utensils with the seams smoothly flushed. 
THE HERD AND THE BUILDLNG. 

Good, wholesome milk can only come 


from a herd of healthy cows. In case 
a cow is suspected of being sick she 
should be separated at once from the 
dairy. Milk from cows having local in- 


fection or which are in a run-down con- 
dition may also be unfit for food, as the 
body function are probably not normal. 


Continued on page 49 

















£3,000 AYEAR 








Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, IIL, makes 
that and more on a 96-acre dairy farm. 
Mr. W. L. Hunter, Raymond, Neb., 
has had to enlarge his dairy to meet 
the preat de forhiscream. N. 
H. e Company, Lockeford, Cal., 
ets 8 to10 cents per gallon above the 
highest market price for cream and 
rizes at the state fair. You 
can win like success. 
These men, like others making big- 


gest profits, use 
- SHARPLES 
ubular Cream Separators 


exclusively. Thisis because Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of other separators, 
skim twice as clean, pay a profit no othercan 
pay. Tubularcream and butter bring extra 
because dairy Tubulars contain no 
disks to chop ortaint thecream. For these 
reasons, over 100,000 dairymen in Iowa alone 
use Tubulors. Ask 
for free trial and ex- 

change proposition. 

Write for Catalog 137 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


WEST 







Can. 

















Separator for You Is the One 
q Of Highest Quality 


You want a sep 
arator that gets all of the 
cream—one that starts in- 
stan sly and runs 
lightly. You want one that 
will last a lifetime; that is 
easily cleaned—always abso- 
lutely sanitary. You want 
one that skims the 
\ milk hot or cold— 

and that produces 
Practically no suds 
or foam. All of 
these qualities are 


S CREA 
























It you know of the 
Olds Separator, you 
know it is the best 
that can made— 
honestly built from 
the ground up. If you 
do not yet know what 

the name “Olcs” 
stands for, you wil 


years’ reputation, 
this reliable sep 


arator. 
Write today for further information about Olds Cream 
Separators. 


RuMELY Propucts Co. 
LaPorte, indiana, (234) U.S.A. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! ps 
$2 fy br. Wok, Lient 1 
easy cleanin 
i durable, Guarentesd 
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Mention Successful Farmizg when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Oleomargarine—Moonshine Butter 
Ovatinued from page 4 


garine. The people of the South have 
more interest in the increased use of 
soap, in which cotton seed oil is a large 
ingredient, than they have in the use of 
oleomargarine, in which it is and must 
be only a small ingredient. 

The latest effort to enact oleo laws has 
been pending in Congress for more than 
two years. Southern members have in- 
troduced oils, the main features of which 
are removing the ten-cent tax on colored 
oleomargarine and making a flat rate of 
tax upon any or all oleomargarine, thus 
practically again legalizing the coloring 
of oleomargarine. They also propose that 
the product shall be put up in what they 
term manufacturers’ original packages 
of %, 1 and 5 pounds, respectively, each 
bearing the revenue stamp. The dairy 
people on the contrary, while realizing 
that the ten-cent tax does no longer fully 
gerve the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, object seriously to letting down 
the color line and insist strenuously that 
other provisions shall be included. For 
a full understanding of this subject some 
discussion of the present law and the law 
proposed by the dairy people is in order, 
as well as some discussion of what oleo- 
margarine is and of what it is composed. 
In the meantime it must not be forgot- 
ten for a moment that oleomargarine, in 
this and in every coountry, is the sub- 
fect of severe restrictions. 


IN A CLASS WITH COUNTERFEITERS. 


If we were to study the history of oleo- 
margarine legislation in Canada alone we 
might reach the conclusion that the law 
absolutely prohibitng the making ana 
selling of this product was enacted by 
treason of a desire to give the whole of 





their market to the butter producers. 
Some such idea may also follow a study | 
of the laws of great butter-producing 
states like lowa and Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, all of which have severe oleo 
laws. But when we find that the laws 
of England, the greatest butter importing 
country in the world, and ef Denmark, 
where they make vast quantities of butter 
and sell it all abroad and then buy oleo 
for their own use, also restrict the sale 
of oleomargarine; and when we find that 
the laws of the South American repub- 
lics, where there is neither great dairy 
production or consumption, and the laws 
of all the European countries of different 
languages, different industries, different 
systems of governmentwhen we find 
that the statutes of all the civilized na- 
tions of the world condemn oleomargarine 
and more or less severely restrict its 
manufacture and sele, we are absolutely 
forced to the conclusion that there must 
be something about the oleomargarine 
business that easily lends itself to 
fraud. 

The history of this product, in its na- 
tive country, France, and in every other 
country, 
of condemnation by the laws and prose- 
cutions by the courts, and of continued 
struggle on the part of oleo makers and 
dealers to evade or violate the statutes | 
intended to compel the sale of the prod-| 
act upon its meager merits, and to pre-| 
vent and punish its sale under the guise 
of butter. 











IF YOU OWN A 
BARN DOOR. 


You certainly need Richards - Wilcox Troll 
Roller Bearing Door Hangers—the kind a 
_ i builders endorse. 2 
e very nute you attach Richards-Wilcox 
mE Roller Bearing Hangers to your barn door 
you Can say g00d-bye to barn door troubles. There 
will be no more clogging of rollers, sticking, sag 
eitere jumping-the-track to ruffie your 4 
ere’s the reason. All Richards-Wilcox Door 
Hangers are storm-proof, sparrow-proof, jump- 
nd trouble-proof. Senge can only be 
jamoend at end of =e. ‘Te completely 
covered, enclosed and Me. 5 can’t jump- 


the-track you see. Chafing doo doors can be proper! 
otjusted in just a jiffy with the simply constructed 


adjustment. 

The case hardened Roller cause’the door 
to glide open or shut at the slightest touch—there’s 
no tugging or pulling. All hangers and tracks are 
made skilled mechanics from the very best 
material money can purchase, and sold with our 
iron-clad guarantee. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate oe > ineey ay of Richards-Wilcox 

er Bearing Door Hangers, or write for 
our hey cntabeaes and free booklet entitled 

“Why You Should sate ond Bow Seu Can Have 
fect Opera: Doors.” 


ting Barn 
Don’t Forget This: If a dealer offers a substitute 
te because he is not acquainted with Richards- 
Willcox Door Hangers, or the “just as good kind” 
show him a larger margin of profit, Look for the 
R-W trade mark, Don’t accepta 
substitute, 


RICHARDS-WILCOX 








is a history of fraud and deceit, | 





Counterfeiting is not a very respect- 
able art. We ought, of course, to give} 
credit to the man who can find or in-| 


vent a new and cheaper food product, but 
if after finding such a food product, he 
fizes it up to represent one that has here- | 
tofore enjoyed great use by all the peo-| 
ple and he proceeds by means that are 

dark and devious to sell his counterfeit 
product to us at the price of and under 
the name of the well known product, he 

is just @ plain counterfeiter, and like the 
counterfeiter of money is a wilful and 
willing criminal. That's why every civ- 
ilized nation on the face of the globe and 
almost every state of the Union has some 

sort of a law, the existence of which is 
the expressed judgment of the respective 
law-making bodies that oleomergarine is 
a world wide criminal. 

Incidentally it may be stated that more 
than 18 per cent of all the prosecutions 
made by the food and dairy departments 
for violations of. food and dairy laws 
have reference to violations of the oleo 
margarine laws of the respective states 
(To be continued.) 










VEE GUARANTEE BOND {322228 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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hee By toed 
v advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
Successful Farming. 


an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair oes on the 

Successful Farming toward Suhaeties to Successfu 

we make and pba = tly proven and that It be re: 
days from ote be eee: ¢ facts while they 

this guarantee bond with your valuable papers. 
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P.S. ip order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
more than i. 000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 


guarantee back of it. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


in answering advertisements in Guccessful Farming. 


Street 


Successful Farming. | am answering it because the publishers of Successful Farming guarantee 


Please send 


fair and honest treatment from their advertisers 
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Your Tax Money- ¢ 
8 It Squandered 2 Px: 





Ondine from page 26 


The supervisors had a faculty of trans- 
ferring money from one fund to another, 


promiscuously and illegally. Here are 
some samples: 
1910. 
Jan. 4, Co. fund to poor fund... .$2,000 
Jan. 4, Co. fund to road fund.... 200 
may 5, Bridge fund to Co. fund.. 7,000 
June 6, Co. fund to road fund.... 6,000 
July 5, Co. fund to road fund... 1,500 
Nov. 18, Co. fund to road fund.... 1,200 
1911. 
June 5, Bridge fund to bridge fund yo 
July 3, Co. fund to poor fund.... 1,500 
Aug. 8, Co. fund to poor fund.... 2500 
Sept. 13, Co. fund to road fund.. 500 
Sept. 23, Co. fund to poor fund... 1,500 
Dec. 5, Co. fund to road fund.... 500 
Dec. 6, Bridge fund to bridge in- 
Gomes GUM sc cikccccccccscces 1,065 
1912. 
Jan. 5, Co. fund to road fund.... 2,000 
Feb. 15, Co. fund to poor fund.... 2,000 


Space will not permit giving all the 
examples of graft that have been put 
over in Clinton county. The councilmen 
got money illegally for acting as boards 
of review, when that is part of their 
duty at the fixed salary of $250 a year. 
Bight $50 claims for this service were 
allowed. 

Many bilis were allowed bailiffs for 
Sunday service, when court was never 
held on Sunday. According to claims No. 
87 and 38, the bailiffs worked 31 days 
in December. That didn’t allow the poor 
fellows Sundays or Christmas. 

Deputies were paid extra for work that 
is included in their duties on a fixed sal- 
ary. Doctors got fees when they also re- 
ceived a fixed salary. Lawyers got their 
slice without complying with the law. 
Trustees put in bills for services that 
were decidedly shady. Supervisors got 
money for jaunts to Des Moines and 
other places without authority of law. 


Excessive prices were paid to keep coun- 
ty charges in institutions other than those 





paid for within the 


county. 


Lor 





4 


Look in, look out, turn here, turn 
there, you are bound to see graft, in- 
competency, conspiracy to defraud, and 
obtaining money under false pretenses on 
every hand in this county. And let me 
say that Clinton county is no worse than 
hundreds of others where Successful 
Farming goes. So don’t swell all up and 
point the finger of scorn at poor Clinton 
county. Poik county was just as rotten. 
So it’s up to the taxpayers to watch out 
whom they are voting for, clear down to 
the township trustees. 

Clinton county is going to be cleaned 
up. Supervisors who have been unfaitb- 
ful to the public will be forced to resign, 
and more than that, if guilty of graft 
or conspiracy, will be held accountable 
under the law. Agents and officers who 
have been found in a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the county, and those who have ob- 
tained money under false pretenses, as 
by charging for what they did not render, 
will have to answer in the courts for 
their offenses. 

In Iowa we have what is known as 
the Cosson law that makes it possible 
to remove unfaithful, crooked or incom- 
petent officials. County Attorney Oakes 
has done his duty in bringing these of- 
fenses against the county to the atten- 
tion of the grand jury. Attorney General 
Cosson and Assistant Attorney General 
Sampson have rendered valuable services, 
not only in helping clean up Clinton 
county, but have created terror in many 
a county where graft was uncovered. As 
much money will be recovered by suits 
as possible. 

Wm. White, a retired farmer, started 
the investigation in Clinton county. 
About seventy farmers joined him. 
Thirty-one indictments against eight dif- 
ferent persons resulted from the investi- 
gation which these farmers stirred up. 
Here is one way retired farmers can be 
useful to the county. Let others stir up 
something in their counties. 

LATER.—Another supervisor has re- 
signed ~ather than ‘face tris 








‘Tackling ‘the Good Roads Problem 


Continued from page 30 


lvestment. The money used up by the 
army and navy, for instance, brings no 
return, save in the temporary security it 
may afford. On the other hand, money 


put into good roads ig like 
to improve property. The 
will bring good returns. 

lt would be pe rfectly feasible for the 
government to give regularly through a 
long series of years a $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 to road betterments. As 
already stated, this sum could be made 
up by economies in other directions. But 


money apent 
investment 





even if it were not, it would not add per 
ceptibly to the burdens of taxation when 
the proportions of the annual appropria- 
tions by Congress are taken into account 

Not alone road construction but road 
maintenance is a question to be worked 
out. The office of public roads is given 
the subject of maintenance special at- 
tention just now. It is not necessary to 
consider here the que 1 of how far fed- 
eral money should be plied to main- 
tenance and how far to improvement and 
‘ truction On he way is clear nad 
the Z re r annual federal ap-| 
propr ns for roads, to be expended in 
ri ; t states, the will be} 
no zg t difficulty in disposing of main 
t In ft nt y Ss, many plans} 
for building of great national high 
Ww hav n offered But the plan} 
wi 1 Dir tor Page is adv ating is tola 
di the roads locally, thus meeting! 
tl il needs of the farmer and other |} 
pe who use the high vays for busi- |! 
ness rather than pleasure. From this,| i: 
the 1 ynal roads would come by nat- 
ur ] ypmert 


| gress does do it. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF GOOD ROADS. 

The social side of the good roads ques- 
tion is one of its largest phases. It 
has been given least attention but is be- 
coming more and more appreciated. 
When the farm is made easily accessible 
through good roads, we will hear leas 
talk about the drift of population from 
country to city. On the other hand, good 
roads will tend to increase a movement 
which is unquestionably growing in the 
United States, and that is the movement 
of urban residents back to country life. 
With high-class roads, the man who lives 
five or ten miles out of the country be- 
comes a seuburbanite and has ali the 
advantages and attractions of the farm 
and of country living. Without pursuing 
this side of the subject, it is inevitable 
that the joint committee of Congress will 


have to deal with it if it makes any- 
thing like a comprehensive report to 
house and senate. Why shouldn’t Con- 
cress, recognizing the broad economic 


and social importance of good roads. and 
having made a start toward federal ai id, 
go the whole length and 


decide on a 
fixed and permanent and liberal system 
of apt ropris ations? The answer is, not 


only that Congress should do it, but that 
it is up to the public to see that Con- 
It is becoming better 
understood that good roads is not simply 

arm problem, but pretty nearly every- 


dy 8 problem, non-sectional and non- 

irtisan; that it can be solved by digging 
at it hard enough and keeping everlast- 

rly at it, and that common horse sense 
dictates that the government should 
tac e if, 


Calves Without Milk 


Cost only half as much as the milk 1 
r calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write today for free 
book, “How to Raise 
Calves." Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 






























Save Big Money. 


of our free offer on a Quaker oy 

Tex Feed pay oT t. Get our reduced fae 
tory price. Standard of high quality for 46 years, 

one any grain, separate or —s to the finest meal; 
also ear corn with or without 


Quaker City ix 


10 Days Free Trial 


Twenty-three styles — hand 
wer up to 20 horsepower. 
2: nd fast, easy and with 
Write for 







8 ipplies at tt prices, 


The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept. 7 3731-39 Filbert St. 
hia, Pa. 


Dept. £3705-09 8. Ashland Ave, 
Chicago, Lil. 


SAVE 





-Oe et) 3 


EVERY $1.0 a” 


Every mouthful of ungrouné 
feed your stock eats means }} 
a waste of 25 to 30%. Would 
you let that amount rot in the 
field unharvested? No! 
Then GRIND IT on « 


STOYER : 
fe) wet) >. % 
PAARL LIGG 


STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
3OQ Ideal Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





£79.99.2 5,8 
oe 


. 
—s 


a LONTA: CURE: 


b 
an any man living. ; 
: herd in the U. 8. Everyone an early developer. ready 


for plan, 


4c BENUAMIN. B. PD. Mo. 23 PORTLAND 









SEPARATOR 


zene runn a east ye ro 3 
Whether fy ea L, ae or 
obta'n our handsome freecatalog. Addr 


SEP PARATOR CO. aamettnee “a 
FREE CHURN —Teintre- CHALLENGE 


duce the CuuRa 


1 te 10-gal capacity. Makes good butter from milk or creas, 
easy in from 1 toS minutes. Write today sure, get one FRES 


MASON MFG.CO. Department S$, GANTON, ONI0 
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Cleaner Milk Supply 


Continued from page 46 


The milk should also not be used for at 


least thirty days before calving and five | 


or six days after freshening, as the milk 
is abnormal at these times. Then to 
guard against tuberculosis, the tuberculin | 
test should be made by a competent vet- | 


erinarian twice a year when new stock is/| 


being added to the herd from time to} 
time, and once a year when new stock | 
is not added from other herds. 

Then in order to make the work as/| 
light as possible and yet permit of prop-| 
er cleanliness, the stable should be so con- |} 
structed that it can be easily kept clean. | 
The walls and partitions should be plain} 
so as to offer the least surface for dirt | 
and dust to lodge. The ceiling should! 
be constructed so as to keen the dust| 
from sifting down on the cows and into 
the milk pail. The manger, stanchions! 
and gutters should be constructed so as} 
to be easily cleaned. Moldy hay 


| 


or straw | 
should not be used for bedding, as the| 
special bacteria which they may carry | 
are liable to produce harmful changes 
in the milk. 

Besides the essentials just described as 
important in sanitary dairying there are 
tour other ways or means of improving 
the milk supply which are really more 
than just getting the herd and the barns 
in proper condition. These latter meth- 
ods are extra precautions which are en- 
tirely practical and inexpensive. 

sy means of a plain covered milk pail, 
one-half or more of the bacteria which 
fall into an ordinary milk pail may be 
excluded. The pails, however. which do 
not require a strainer or absorbent cot- 
ton in them are to be recommended over 
those which do require a strainer. The 
strainer tends to increase the bacterial 
content of the milk rather than de- 
crease it, due to the dirt falling onto the 
strainer being driven through by the suc- 
ceeding streams of milk. 

Wiping the udder and flank of the cow 
with a clean damp cloth is a practice | 
sadly neglected, but one which would 
take but a minute and help amazingly to 
decrease the bacterial count in fresh 
milk. Care should be taken not to make 
the parts too wet, or the imvure water 
will drip into the pail; the parts should 
be just slightly dampened. A stiff open 
brush should not be used just before milk- 
ing because of the large amount of dust 
that it throws into the air. The work 
of cleaning may be lightened by having 
the hair clipped about the udder and on 
the flank and by the use of clean absorb- 
ent bedding. Barbers’ hair clippers cost 
avout one dollar. 

Feeding after milking instead of before 
milking may be given as another means 
of producing better milk. The danger) 
of feeds, such as turnips, garlic, etc., giv- | 
ing odors or taints to the milk will then | 
have been eliminated. The feeding of | 
dusty feed before milking is also to be| 
strongly condemned, as large numbers of | 
bacteria are lodged on the floating dust 
particles and these getting into the milk | 
will greatly increase the bacterial count. | 

Cooling the milk as soon as it is 
drawn and as low as possible is an old} 
story. It is an efficient means of re- 
ducing the bacterial content of the milk, | 
however, and is of much importance when | 
we consider the subject of milk held sev-| 
eral hours or days before consumption. | 
A very practical method ex~y to operate 
and inexpensive, is to plsve a tank of 
either wood or cement beiween the pump 
and the watering trouy! for the stock. 
Then all the water pumped for the stock 
will pass through this milk cooling tank 
on its way to the large tank. The water 
enters the milk tank near the bottom and 
as it becomes warmer it rises between 
the “shotgun” cans of milk and passes out 
of the tank through the overflow pipe. | 
This has been tried out and found ef- 
fective, and it is something which is 
easily added to the dairy equipment at a 
very small cost. 

Clean milk cannot be produced by sim- 
ply keeping out as much manure or as 
many flies and hairs as possible, or in 
doing things in a hurry. Hurry is a word 
not found in the dairymen’s dictionary, 
bet efficiency and practicability are there. 
These are the words to kee 
remembering tbat 
to godliness,” 
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Pays to Patronize Creamery. 

It is a little surprising to note the 
large number of farmers who live within 
a reasonable hauling distance of a good, 
well managed creamery, who will con- 
tinue to churn butter on the farm and 
accept a much lower price for butter than 
a creamery can pay them for butter fat. 
Perhaps, it is a mistake to say that the 
farmers continue to do this, as we believe 
most of this work is left to the over- 
worked farmer’s wife. 


Very few merchants care to buy dairy 
butter and I believe the majority of them 
discourage the farmers in churning their 
own butter, but merchants must continue 
to receive the butter whether they like 
it or not if they expect to hold the trade 
of the farmer. 


Some of the farmers who churn at 
home give as an excuse that they can 
get more butter from a given amount of 
eream than the creamery will pay for. 
This is, perhaps, due to a failure to un- 
derstand that the creamery pays for 
butter fat only, which is clear oil and 
the farmer sells butter which is only 
about 80 to 82 per cent of butter fat if 
the butter is properly made. It is, of 
course, true that much butter is sold by 
farmers which contains less than 80 per 
cent of butter fat, but such butter is de- 
clared adulterated by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department and it is also a viola- 
tion of the law of some of the states to 
offer such butter for sale. 

The creameries are so closely watched 
that they are afraid to incorporate suffi- 
cient water or sal¢ in the churning pro- 
cess to bring their butter below 80 per 
cent of butter fat. On the other hand, 
the farmer does not run the same risk of 
being found out and succeeds in selling 


jon the market butter that would subject 


the creamery to prosecution. 

When a farmer states that he can get 
more than ten pounds of butter from a 
can of cream that will test out 8 pounds 
of butter fat, it is clear evidence that his 
butter would not pass inspection under 
the state and federal standards. Butter 
which shows by analysis 80 per cent of 
butter fat is showing the maximum 
amount of overrun that is permitted for 
legal butter. Taking into account that 
some butter fat is lost in the butter-milk 
the farmer will have more clear money 
by selling butter fat at 25 cents a pound 
than to churn butter at home and sell it 
for 20 cents, even though he gets 25 per 
cent more butter than the creamery pays 
him for pounds of butter fat. 

The amount of time necessary to prop- 
erly do a churning, which in most in- 
stances should be not less than thirty 
minutes, and the time necessary to prop- 
erly work and pack the butter and give 
the churn such atttention as it requires 
will be sufficient to permit the farmer to 
deliver the cream to the creamery even 
though it be necessary for him to make 
a special trip for that purpose. In the 
majority of cases a boy or girl can de- 
liver the cream, thus relieving the house- 
wife from the drudgery incident to mak- 
ing the butter on the farm. Most farm- 
ers are so situated, howeyer, that they 
can join with neighbors in delivering 
cream to the creamery, making it neces- 
sary for each one to go only once in a 
week or ten days, and whether delivered 
in this manner or not a farmer generally 
finds it necessary to go to town once or 
twice a week, so that the delivery of 
cream is not much extra effort. 

In these days of progress, it is about 
as sensible to ask a farmer’s wife to 
churn and work butter by hand as it is 
for the farmer himself to plant and cul- 
tivate his corn by his own Coe. 

If there is anything in this country 
that is worthy of conservation it is the 
health and strength of the farmer’s wife, 
and I believe the time will soon come 
when people will realize the amount of 


ds p in mind,|labor that can be saved by taking their 
Cleanliness is next|cream to the creamery to be churned in- 
especially in dairying.—|to butter—Buttermaker. 














ing ‘‘DETROIT"’ Kerosene Engine 


Amazi 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 





Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is Seto 15c higher than 

coal oil. Still going up. 

pints of coal oi] do work of 

pints gasoline. 














—only engine running on coal 
Obi successfully ; uses alcohol. gns- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- 






















ets—no 
—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
joanted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes ail ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells cora, rans home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't 
buy an ne till you investigate money-saving. power-saving 
- ."* Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to wr.te, yoo ges Special 





Extra-) price. Write! 188) 
Detroit Engine Works, 350 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
Veterinary Course at Home 

1s . $1500 RASS 


can be made by taking 
our Veterinary course 
at home during spare 
time. Taight in simp- 
lest English. Diploma 
granted. Graduates as- 
sisted in getting loca- 
tions or positions, Cost 
within reach of all, 
Satisfaction guaranceed, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


ractice and 
The London Veterinary 
bee Correspondence School 
London, Ontario, Canada 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How!’ Oh, somethin 

new—THE MORLE 

PHONE. I'veapair in my 
@ars now. but they are invis- 
ible, 1 would not know! bad 
them in myself, only 
thatl bear all right. THE 
MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes, 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and barm- 
less. Anyone can ad 
just it.” Over one 


hundred thousand sold. Write 
Price, $5-Compiete for booklet and testimontals. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dopt. 781, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
== Corn Belt Mill 


— 
z——# 20 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
v. Free grain, with less power, than 
- 2 any other mill. " warm 
the feed. Lathe<entered Burrs 
may be changed in three minutes. 
Try it 20 days free. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


Sparian Mig. Co. Pontiac: m. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Dairying as a Protitable Business 


A Series by W. Milton Kelly. 





OOD stabling is an 
integral part of suc- 
in handling a 
herd of dairy cattle 


cess 





The selection of a 
site that has good 
under-drainage and 
slope enough to pro- 
vide good surface 
drainage, is the 
first thing to be 
considered in stable 
construction The 
demand for clean 
products and _ the 
practical experience 
of dairy farmers is 
rapidly evolving a 


standard dairy barn. 
This barn is about 
forty feet wide and 
long as may be 
necessary to accommodate the size of 
the herd. When so constructed it pro- 
vides for two rows of cattle facing out- 
ward. with ten-foot driveway between 
through which the manure spreader or lit- 
ter carrier can driven for the re- 
moval of the manure. It affords plenty 
of room to facilitate the work of feeding 
cows and removing the manure. As- 














as 


be 


the 


suming that we have a two-foot wall. 
which 1 think is correct, the thirty-six 
eet inside measurement may be divided 
n the following manner : 
Two feeding alleys 5% ft. each...... 11 
Two mangers 1% ft. each........-+6. é 
Two standing platforms 4% ft. each.. 9 
I'wo manure gutters 1% ft. each...... 3 
Ine driveway 10 ft.....ccccccseses 10 
Metal, GSS ccoccesesseceeseoscesee 36 
For average sized cows the platform 
should be four and one-half feet long, 
while the larger and smaller cows should 
have platforms governed by their size. 
Ro far as height is concerned, 
I believe that eight feet is correct. Too 


hich ceilings means cold stables because 
the warm air rises above the cows’ and 
the fact that the air below is cold does 
not necessarily mean that it is pure. If 
the ceilings are low it is difficult to get 
enough light, sunshine and ventilation. 
As regards lighting it is best to avoid ex- 
Plenty of light and sunshine is 


tremes 

essential to the health of the cows. It 
is, however, expensive to have too much 
glass and glass is much colder than a 
good wall. In order to get the most 
benefit from sunshine the barn should 
stand north and south. This provides 
sunshine and light, both mornings and 
afternoons A southern slope which 


will permit sunshine to fall on the barn 
and yards makes them more sanitary. 

Concrete floors are sanitary. I do not 
believe that it is detrimental to the 
cow’s health to stand on a concrete floor 
without a covering of planks. We have 
had about forty cows standing on con- 
crete platforms for a good many years 
and have noted no bad results. Person- 
ally I think that much of the complaint 
about concrete is theory without facts 
to back it up. 

Opinions differ in regard to mangers. 
From a sanitary view, shallow mangers 
are preferable, but in actual practice I 
like to have the mangers high enough 
so that the cows cannot throw their feed 
out of reach and so guarded on the sides 
that they will not be reaching for their 
neighbor's feed. Then cows are some- 
times injured by slipping and sliding on 
the platform while reaching for feed they 
have pushed over the low manger. The 
ideal manger from a sanitary point of 
view is made in a single continuous 
trough the full length of the row of 
cows. Divisions of iron that can be 
raised and lowered can be used to separate 





Artilce No. 2 





Such 
a manger can be swept out and used 
to separate the cows’ rations at feeding. 

Most dairymen agree that in regard to 
convenience, durability and cleanliness 
a good swing stanchion is the best form 
of ueup, and that stanchions of angle 


the cow's rations at feeding time. 


iron or iron pipe are more satisfactory | 


than those built of wood. The neck bars 
are small and allow the cow more free- 
dom and are less likely to break. If the 
best milk is desired, it is very essential 
to have a chain that _can be put under 
the cow’s throat and prevent her from 
lying down just before milking time. 

The silo has won the rightful esteem 
of successful dairy farmers. It furnishes 
exactly what is needed to maintain the 
dairy cow's system in perfect normal 
health in winter. Succulent feed is craved 
by every animal at all seasons of the 
year Tender and nutritious pasture 
grasses make a ration perfectly suited to 
dairy cows and hard to imitate. The 
longer the pasture season, the better the 
cattle thrive. The dreaded gap between 
fall and spring pasturing or during 
periods of severe drought is spanned by the 
silo 

If possible one should have two silos: 
one for winter and one for summer feed- 
ing In building a silo is important 
that it be placed in a convenient loca- 
tion for feeding and made of substantial 
material If the owner has plenty of 
money and wishes to build a permanent 
silo, concrete or tile is the best material 
to use, but for the average farmer the 
stave silo is well suited. It costs less 
to build and will give good results for 
many years. For a dairy of thirty cows 
one silo 30 feet high and 16 feet in diam- 
eter for winter feeding, and one of simi- 
lar height and 14 feet in diameter for 
summer feeding will meet every require- 
ment On many dairy farms the silo has 
nearly doubled the stock-carrying capac- 
ity of the farm and reduced the bills for 
purchased grain feedstuffs one-third. 

The manure spreader saves labor and 
distributes the plant-food evenly over 
the surface of the ground. Old methods 
of spreading manure must pass; it must 
be made to cover more acres. In com- 
mon farm practice the use of a manure 
spreader enhances the value of the ma- 
nure one-third The dairymen who has 
one hundred tons of manure worth $2.50 a 
ton, will receive a direct benefit of more 
than $80 through the more ecenomic use 
of this plant food if he applies it with 
a spreader. This, with the saving of 
labor, and considering that the machine 
will last many years shows that a man- 
ure spreader, costing $100, is an essential 
part of the farm equipment. 

Every dairy farm should have a clean 
and sanitary milk house, well supplied 
with cold water and ice during the sum- 
mer Such houses should be away from 
all contaminating influences and _ kept 
clean and free from taints and foul odors. 
Concrete floors and plastered walls are 
more sanitary than wood. Whitewashing 
the walls and ceiling occasionally adds 
to the general appearance and sanitation 
of the room. One cannot make choice 
products in a house that is dirty and 
foul smelling 

Convenient and efficient systems of wat- 
ering the cattle, either in the stables or 
yards save much unpleasant labor and 
help to keep the cows up to maximum 
production. Individual watering basins 
by the side of each cow are a good thing, 
but they should not serve as an excuse for 
keeping the cows inside all of the time, 
for they need daily exercise in the yard. 

To furnish power for separating the 
milk, churning, grinding feed, pumping 
water and doing the thousands and one 
things about the farm, the gasoline en- 
gine is indispensable. It furnishes the 












DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


e Fall and Winter 
More Profitable 


ERE are special advantages in using 
a good cream separator during the fall 
and winter months. 

The milk from cows long in lactation is 
hardest to cream,—and likewise hardest to 
separate with an inferior separator. 

Moreover, cream and butter prices are 
highest, so that the waste of gravity setting 
or a poor separator counts for most. 

Then there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk 
for stock feeding, alone worth the cost of a 
separator in cold weather. 

There is surely no reason to delay the 
purchase of a separator or to continue the 
use of an inferior one. A De Laval machine 
will save its cost by spring, and may be 
bought on such liberal terms if desired as 
to actually pay for itself meanwhile. 


See your local De Laval agent. 


@. THE DE LAVAL 
'@)___ SEPARATOR CO. 


“ 
NEW YORK 
CHICAG( 
SAN FRAN 
SEATTLE 
MONTREA 
WINNIPEG 


> 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
A Duplex Mill requires 256 less MADE 


power and will do twice as much work 
as any other mill of equal size. Grinds 
ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kaf- 
fir corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain. There 
is no mill made that for speed and com- 
plete grinding equals the 


Grinding Mill 


Easily operated. Never chokes. 
7 «izes. Fully guaranteed, 
Any power. Es ly ad. 
apted fer gasol engines, 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box315 Springfield, Ohie 
Western Branch W, 5th & Court Avenue Des Moines, lows 
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cheapest power that is obtainable for 
performing the many odd jobs on the 


be a waste of space for me to enumerate 
its advantages, Experienced dairymen ad- 
mit that it is an important part of the 
equipment of every well organized dairy 
farm. 

Plenty of machinery and horse-powet 
shoule be available at all times. The 
work should be planned so that every 
Lorse and every machine shall have steady 
and profitable work as many days dur- 
ing the year as possible. Idle horses 
and equipment are a constant source of 
expense. By careful planning one can 
avoid large annual losses from this 


—fOR= 
Dairy Notes 


Dairying is a cash business. Milk, 
butter and cheese are always cash prod- | 
ucts, and the dairyman need not wait 
several months for returns from his ef- 
forts. The cow pays for her board ey- 
ery day, if she is the right kind. And/| 
the up-to-date dairyinan doesn’t care to 
keep any but the right kind. 

In driving cows never hurry them when 
their udders are full of milk, or when 
they are heavy in calf, as they may | 





seriously injured. 

Salt is salt, but there are some grades 
much better than others. It never pays 
to use poor salt in a good grade of but- 
ter. The best grade may cost a little 
more money out it is the cheapest in 
the long run. Get dairy salt. 

Without doubt cows inherit the tend- 
ency to give large or small quantities of | 
milk, but the quantity may be varied 
somewhat by the treatment given. 

In the management of cows there} 
should be as little excitement as possible, | 
and an effort should be made to milk, 
feed, water and clean the cows at fixed | 
and regular times. Regularity in every- 
thing counts in the dairy. 

Keep the cow up in flesh and up in} 
production. Feed is high, but so are| 
milk and butter. It is not wise of 
course to make a cow butcher fat, but 
it is certainly unwise to allow her to 
grow poor so that her vitality is lowered | 
and her production restricted. 

Entirely destroy those old rusty cans 
and pails or else use them for some other 
~urpose than holding sweet milk and 
cream. 

It costs little more to produce clean 
milk and cream than it does to produce 
the other kind and not many people 
want the other kind. It is true that 
there is a market for it but at a much 
lower figure. 

Dirty spots on the outside of the milk 
or cream cans may not get into the con- 
tents, but they are an excellent record 
of the producer's methods used in the 
dairy. Keep the cans clean, outside and 
in. 

The best profit in dairying for the 
farmer comes from the production of 
strictly first-class butter for private cus- 
tomers. If you are making this kind of 
an article it will be no trouble to secure 
the customers if you will look around a 
little. 

One of the most important principles 
to keep in mind in raising a calf is 
cleanliness. The quarters should be kept 
in a sanitary condition, and all utensils 
should be kept thoroughly cleaned. Un- 
lean utensils in which the milk is given 
las produced Many a case of scours 
which eventually resulted in the death 
of the calf. 

Another important rule to bear in mind 
is: Do not overfeed. Overfeeding has 
caused the loss of many a good calf. 
Rather underfeed than overfeed the 
young. calf. 

Have dry comfortable quarters for the 
use of the calves in stormy weather. It 
does not pay to leave little calves out 
where they will be exposed to cold blasts. 
A chilled calf is usually a sick calf.— 
W. F. Purdue. 
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dai.y farm. 
ihe merits of the cream separator are ° . 
so generally understood that it would 
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Wondertu! 
French 
Machine 
Sold In 


For 
First 
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pay nothing to anybody. 


‘our dairy house while paying for it. 


Genuine French Melotte Sold in America for First Time 
This is positively the first, bona fide, no-money 
down oficr ever made on any cream separator. 
All we ask is your simple request. We send thé cream sepa’ator direct 


do this because the Mollotte sells itself. It has an absolute self-balan- 
cing bowl. We want you to read every word of this great offer which, 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL! Your simple word that you 


separator in your own barn or dairy house brings it to 
you instantly. Wesend you the Melotte without a bit 
of quibbling or hesitancy. We neither ask nor want you 
to send a penny. We don’t want a cent of your money. 
The separator goes direct to you. You set it 
up, give it a thorough test with the milk from 
your own cows. We give you a free trial that 
IS a free trial in every sense of the word. It 
is a free trial because we don’t ask you to pay 
us any money down—there is no C. O. D.—no 
lease nor mortgage. You keep your money right in your own pocket. You 


MONTHLY PAYM These payments are so small that you will hardly notice 
them. You only pay out of your increased profits, You 
You don’t need to be without a cream separator when you can have the me ae right in 


tself. This is what we want to demonstrate to you. We want to demonstrate and prove 
beyond peradventure that the Melotte Cream Separator does pay for itslf, Only a few 
months’ use of a Melotte Cream Separator and you will be satisied that this statement is 
absolutely correct. A few months and the separator has paid for itself. It does not cost 
you a penny because the increased amount of cream has paid for the machine. 
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Separator 


Offer 


Melotte Cream Separator 


Guaranteed for 15 Year> 






























your farm absolutely without any money down. We can afford to 








we think, proves our abrolate faith in the great Me- 
Ine Cream Separator. Y ou are given the opportunity 
of seeing just how much cream this marvelous sepa- 
ra.or will extract from your milk before we ask you to 
send us one cent. Now, read every word of this offer. 


Money Down 











would like to see this cream 





































In reality you do not pay foritatall. It pays for 
















Melotte Runs 54 Years!! 


At the Melotte works one of the 
Melotte Separators has been 
working every day (driven from 
the shafting) since Nov. 5, 1900, 
running 10 1-2 hours per day--or 
19,687 hours at a cost of only 
7.50. Reckoning that a farmer 
works his separator one hour per 
day, the 19,687 hours represent 
(on the farm) a period of 19,687 
days, or nearly 54 years. There- 
fore, the total cost of mainte- 
nance for the Melotte Separator 
for 54 years, inclusive of oil, will 
be only $7.50. Atgreat trials of 
separators held at Boulogne, 
France, Oct. 5 to 9, 1905, under 
the auspices of the Federated 
Agricultural Societies of the 
North, the Melotte easily van- 
quished all oth r separators-- 
proving the cleanest skimmer 
and taking less power--and was 
Awarded the Gold Medal. 









World’s Grand Prize Winner 


The Melotte has won innumerable Grand Prizes throughout 
the world. Write us for Full List of Prizes won by this 
Famous French Separator. 


- 
Valuable Book “"sisin 
a ua e Dairying’’ 
Just ask for this book and it will be sent 
Sent Free to you. Itisfree. Place your name on 
the coupon, cut it out and mail it atonce. Then we will send 
you our great free book, “*Profitable Dairying,” telling you 
everything about cows and dairying, butter and cream; bow to 
feed and care for cattle, how to make them twice as valuable as 
they are now; how to make more money than ever before out 
of your cows. This book is written by two of best known 
dairy scientists in the country—-Prof. G. H. Benkendorf, Wis- 
consin Dairy School Agricultural College, Manison, Wis. and 
K. L. Hatch, Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winne- 
conne, Wisconsin. 
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BABSON BROS., 














wonderful French Separator. 


RIGHT NOW. 
BABSON BROS. 
Agents in U.S. A. 
Toth St. and 

California Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 


4 








Don’t delay. Letustellyouall aboutthis 4 Dept. 3528, 19th and California Ave., 


also send you our Free Catalog, de- ©” Kindly fill in this coupon and we will nail 
scribing fully the great Melotte self- £ you free and 
balancing bowl Cream Separator airy 1 nd 
and telling all about pt Iiberal Ss Prof. K. L. Hateh, the Wisconsin Dairy Ex 
terms. Sign the coupon 

$ payment offer on Melotte 
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Address a Be 
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Agents in United States, 
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srepaid our book “Profitable 
Benkendorf and 





Dairying” by Prof. G. H. 







? perts. We will also send you our free Melotte 

+ Self-Balancing . Bowl Cream Separator Cata of 

explaining our terra aly and easy monthly 
ream Separatocs. 
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THE 200-rGG HEN. 

The late Prof. Gowell, of Maine, was 
unintentionally responsible for a phrase 
and craze which has caused more lying 
than anything that ever gained currency 


in the poultry business. Prof. Gowell 
was an enthusiast on breeding hens for 
layers. Merely to get a starting point he 
set his stakes at 200 eggs a year per 
hen as the average. He began by select- 
ing a lot of hens at the Maine experiment 
station and trap-nesting them, with the 
intention of selecting the best layers cs 
foundation stock and continuing to do 
this until he reached the goal te had 
started for. ‘The first year the hens in 
the flock in his charge laid an average 
of 139 eggs each. 

After he got started he used only male 
birds from hens that had laid 200 eggs 
or more in a year and his best layers 
as breeders. Tle continued this course for 
nine years and the avcrage of ecg-pro- 
duction was lowered each year, with two 
exceptions, unti] the ninth year when the 
average of the flock was 113 eres, a de- 
crease in average production of 26 eggs a 
year. Then Prof. Gowell gave up the 
work and soon after died, and the ex- 
periments passed into other hands and 
are being continued on rather different 
and more hopeful lines. I only refer to 
this apparent failure to secure better 
layers by selection to show that trap- 
nesting and the selection of the best lay- 
ers as breeding stock has not produced 
the effect it was hoped it would. 

Ano analysis of the results from this 
flock has shown that the 200-erg hen Is 
not as likely to produce a 200-egg daugh- 
ter as the hen that lays around 160 ergs 
in a year. There are exceptions to this. 
I lately spent a week in poultry work at 
the Oregon Agricultural Colleve and there 
I saw a hen and her dauchter both of 
which laid 218 eges in their first laying 
year. In this connection I will only add 
that the theory now accepted is that the 
best way to breed high-record hens is to 
select from a line that produces good 
layers consistently rather than from 200- 
egg mothers whose only recommendation 
is that they are abnormally productive. 

Prof. W. R. Graham, of the Guelph, 
Ontario, experiment station has been 
working along the same line. In a re- 
cent report he says: “So far not more 
than six or seven hens have proved them- 


selves capable of laying 200 ergs or more 
in a year, and at the same time produce 
eggs that will nearly all hatch and, fur- 
ther, that will live. The final test is 


when the daurhters are tested for egz- 
production Many 200-egg hens are not 
worth much as breeders of 200-egg pul- 
lets, but a few apnear as if their pullets 


were out of the ordinary.” Note the fact 
that but six or seven hens in the ex- 
tensive experiments conducted by Prof. 


Graham have proved to be the 200-egg 
kind. 


More sweeping is the declaration of 
Prof. Woods, of the Maine station, who 
says that nine years of experimenting 


along this line not only did not improve 


the average laying quality of the flock, 
but that the percentage of drones was 
not appreciably lowered, notwithstanding 
that all this time from the very first only 
high-producing hens had been used as 
breeders and all the males used had 200- 
egg dams. 

Later Dr. Raymond Pearl, who has had 
charge of the Maine experiments since 
Prof. Gowell gave it up, says: “In 1899- 
1900 a little over four per cent of the 
flock laid over 195 eggs in a year. The 
number inereased in 1900-1901 and 1901- 
2, reaching in this latter year the maxi- 
mum point of the whole period. This 
maximum was a high one. Nearly nine- 
teen per cent of the flock laid 195 eggs 
or more, The next two years witnessed 


Bred-to-Lay 


Hens 





a marked decrease, the percentage of high 
layers reaching in 1903-4 less than 1. 
In 1904 there was another rise with a 
falling off in 1905-6 and 1906-7. In the 
last year there were no birds in the 50- 
bird flocks, (four pens, 200 birds), which 
produced 195 eggs in a year.” 


I have lately had an opportunity to go 
over trap-nested records kept at two other 
stations and the same lack of success in 
increasing egg-production’ by breeding 
from high layers was observable. In view 
of these facts can one be blamed for being 
somewhat skeptical concerning the many 
claims made poultry advertisers that 
they have “20ers strains” of fowls. 
When careful and conscientious experi- 
menters, with unlimited means at their 
command and long experience back of 
them, fail to even increase the average 
egg-production of the flocks in their 
charge is it likely that private individuals 
will suddenly discover the secret of pro- 
ducing a strain that will average 200 eggs 
a year? 

IMPROVING THE FIOCK. 


If selecting the best breeders does not 
improve the laying value of flocks how 
shall we common poultry-keepers pro- 
ceed in order to make improvements in 
our flocks? 


To me the way seems rather plain. In 
all the trap-nest records I have examined 
it has been noticeable that the hens that 
laid well from November to April were 
the ones that were in the columns repre- 
senting an annual production of from 
150 eggs a year and up. These are the 
hens that go broody earliest in the 
spring. About the time these,good layers, 
these most profitable layers, for they lay 
well when eggs are the highest, go broody 
the loafers that have not laid all winter 
berin to lay. The average poultry-keeper 
desires to get chicks out early in the 
spring and sets the first hens that go 
broody. In other words, he sets his best 
and most profitable layers on eggs from 
his poorest layers because the good layers 
eo broody just when he wants to get 
chicks out and his poorest layers furnish 
him the eggs to set. 


The way to prevent this is to watch the 
hens that go broody early and as soon 


as they begin to cluck confine them in a| 


new house and yard by themselves, This 
will cure them of the brooding fever and 
they will soon begin to lay dgain. It 
will not take long if this plan is followed 
to have enough of the winter layers in a 
pen by themselves to supply all the ergs 
that will be needed for hatching during 
the season. After enough of these are 
selected in this way then begin to put 
their eggs under the hens or into the in- 
cubator and thus get pullets and cock- 
erels for the next year from the best 
layers. To be sure if there are any 200- 
egg hens among these their pullets are 
not likely to be better than the average 
of the flock, but the figures given above 
chow that not many 200-er¢ hens are 
likely to be found. It is the hen that 
lays around 160 eggs in a year that pro- 
duces high laying pullets and cockerels 
that are the kind to use in breeding and 
the selected flock will have a good many 
more of these than of those that will 
make higher records, 


Here is a system of selecting that will 
be more likely to build up the laying 
qualities of a flock that any system that 
farm folk have time or inclination to fol- 
low. The selection is automatic in a way 
and the selection is according to nature's 
indications. It is one that any one can 
follow without going to any elaborate 
pains and one that is likely to produce 
better results than the more intensive 
one which been given such g thor- 

useless, 


ough trial and proved 


RAW FUR 


Fo. our 27th season we again solicit your shi 
ments of Raw Furs. Experience has ta 
thousands of shi that we pay the highest 
honcst ues—always. We will keep 
posted upon actual conditions 
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November Poultry Talk. 
November too often finds the farm 
ultry in sadly run down condition, the 

pouses unpr ed for them, and little 
at hand outside of corn to constitute a 
suitable winter ration. The next year’s 
profit in poultry, remember, depends upon 
the flock you care for this winter. To 
start the winter with an ovenplus of 
unculled fowls is not the thing to do. I 
know farmers who only think of the num- 
ber to be kept over, not the quality and 
kind. 

Fifty pullets, and twenty-five two- 
year-old hens, well fed and well housed, 
will lay more eggs and give you greater 
profit than two hundred hens of all ages 
and kinds unculled, for, to leave the ques- 
tion to an unculled lot out, very few 
farmers feed that number of hens enough 
to keen them in a condition for laying 
eggs the winter through, or even in part. 
That amount fed to less than half that 
aumber would, after one winter’s trial, 
convince you of the profit gained by keep- 
ing a smaller, well selected, well fed 
jock of hens over that of bothering with 
‘wice the number scantily fed. 

I know a farmer who keeps each win- 
ter from 125 to 150 of any kinds of hens, 
for he never keeps tab on pullets of this 
year or the pullets of last. Each day in 
winter he chops up a bushel of corn to 
that number of hens. Corn that last year 
would have brought him 70 cents a 
bushel. The largest number of eggs his 
flock laid any day last winter, after No- 
vember, was from five to seven. You can 
compute the price of those eggs at even 
twenty-five cents a dozen against the 
price of that bushel of corn. Such work 
‘s more than foolish. It is expensive. 

At this time of year the number of old 
hens to be kept over for next spring lay- 
ing and giving you strong eggs for hatch- 
ing purposes should be reduced nearly to 
the limit. Of course there must be some 
kept for the table. These can be marked. 
The pullets to be kept for the winter lay- 
ing should be selected and leg banded, and 
if possible to secure it, given a roosting 
room to themselves, a room in which you 
ean feed them extra, rich mashes not 
allowed the older hens. These mashes 
stimulate into early laying. And I have 
found that one pullet early going to lay- 
ng, seems to induce other pullets to 
not put off that duty until spring, but 
0 follow suit immediately. 

By this time the houses should all be 
sleaned for winter use, the door and win- 
dows fitted snug, and all cracks in the 
walls of the sleeping quarters, especially 
n line with the roosting fowls, well bat- 
tened against wind. Where we have only 
a single wall to the poultry house, I 
find that an inner lining of tar paper is 
all that is necessary to add to this. One 
roll of this, which sells with us at from 
80 cents to $1.25 a roll—the last the best 
of course, will cover the walls of an or- 
dinary poultry house inside. It is sani- 
ary also.—I. M. Shepler, Henry Co., Ind 


FR 


November in the Poultry Yard. 
It is probable the hen-house is already 


cleaned. It is to be hoped so, because 
fowls easily catch cold from damp in 
whitewashed or sprayed walls. But if 


aot done, speak to the weather clerk for 
an Indian summer day, because mites and 
lice if not cleared out, only hug the 
tighter in winter. 

There may yet be patches needed on 
roof, or banking around a thin-walled 
house. Try, for this purpose, straw or 
cornstalks inside a few stakes, with a 
wire or two stretched around. 

Ground may not be so frozen but that 
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The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


DEFORMITIES CURED 


CLUB FEET ¢* of any variety, and at any reasonable 
Goonntiootantiate, natural and useful. lesee Sm 
ter paris, no severe surgical operations, and the result is as- 
gured. We will gladly give our opinion regarding any case. 
POTTS DISEASE when treated in time should result in 
no deformity; paralysis can be. pre- 
vented and the growth not interfered with. Write for infor- 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE SX'i',25,c Sostrated book which wil 
iL. C. McLAIN SANITARIUM, ‘°986 Aubert Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
YOU CAN HAVE ONE. 


mation and references. 
Recent cases usually make com- 


SPINAL CURVATURE plete recoveries and even those 


of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or leather 
jackets. Write for information and references. 
in A, 4 ful be relieved 

HIP DISEASE *> ” _ - Sasmation “permanently errested. 
Shortening, yok I inflamma loss of motion can usually be 
corrected. No operations or confinement. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS We co, refcr you, to, mang 

responsible people all over the 
country, whose children, practically helpless from Infantile 
Paralysia, were restored at this Sanitarium. 


yield toour methods 
DEFORMED KNEES OR JOINTS 2}-2 ‘cour methods 
if interested you should know about it. 

This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitari- 
um in the country devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 
























This is the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known all over the country as 
the “sled that steers.”” Runners are spring steel, and when you coast down hill a slight pressure 
of the foot curves them and steers the sled to one side. No digging in the snow with your heels 
or plowing the snow with your foot. Not one boy in a hundred has one of these sleds, You can 
have one for a little easy work, Write me today and I will tell you all about it, 


A.M. PIPER, 817 POPULAR BUILDING, DES MOINES, 10WA, 
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boxes and barrels of dry dust for dust 
baths and to throw over droppings, can 
still be obtained. If you do not buy but 
dig sharp grit, this is your last call, and 
last chance biddies have for new teeth 
to keep them healthy all winter. 

The cull onions may be put in slat 
erates in barn cellar. No liver medicine 
excels the onion for hens. Give onions 
freely in early winter when the biddies 
do not lay, then they will lay and you 
can reduce amount. 

Boil the screenings and poor grain 
now. Hens relish them cooked, foxtail 
seed and all, while the mess is easier 
served in November than after zero 
weather comes and the mass becomes 
ced almost at once.—lI. E. Tilson. 
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UNCLE ; SAM'S POULTRY BOOK 
An official gu itry success. Written by governmen 
pt FF $10.00 to you. Costs you only 20 cents and by 
¥ olen you can oy ty han ye back. Send 2 dimes or 10 2-cent 
6tamps- Unocle Sam says it is best to always use an inct bator and 


THE SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


is just the kind he says to use. Best materials, well built, low priced aad 
guaranteed for6 years. Send for our big free catalog. 


SURE MATCH WNCUBATOR CO., Bex 22, FREMONT, NEBRASKA eo puety ete. 
HOW HOME STUDY WILL RAISE YOUR PAY 


Migher pay waits for you right ahead in your 
t position if you increase your value by Commercial Law 
and Bankin g 
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I work done by the hens during the Keep water constantly by them. When 
i winter ths when eggs command jout of doors they drink little and often. 
gl rmines largely the per|The average hen in winter drinks once a 
i from 1 flock for the vear.|day and fills herself to overflowing. This 
unmer when the airjis not a natural condition and often 
is gree s and insects plenti-|causes derangement of the digestive or- 
1 conditions natural and right for|¢ 
“luction. Conditions in winter are; Grit they must have to live. This may 
t ' il for ege production and if left irnished in the form of gravel or the 
i ! ns will not lay bo pared grit of commerce. Whatever it 
f egg production lies | #8, fresh should be given them about once 
ng as nearly as possible the | in three weeks as the old will all be 
rod ve eonditions for it is| voided in that time. A better way is to 
t « eproduction that causes|keep it in a box constantly by them. 
to lay eves. The stronger r this | Gravel, however must be frequently re- | 
greater the number of al F as they will pick over the surface | 
' 1. The natural time for reprod uc i n short cof _ get all that is sharp 
} ‘ of the anit : do nough for their use, 
oring rf — ( —— mn ie | And now I want to emphasize this last 
» thie % the hen will prepare | point very strongly. Feed all the meat 
reprodu her kird about the time thar | nd bone that they can be induced to eat. 
pene tes es ¢ n and insects are plen- | In grasshopper time the amount of in- 
A one hen eats would astonish one if 
: ' } re to he housed lseen all sanather. The meat we furnish | 
a Na ' ieaiiiien it -— It pt not j is heavier but they will never eat enough 
: * ae ‘even up to Gate. It eae lee them unless it is the first feed 
fe eeaborate Bor even w . 1 Mey lafter being without it for a long time. 
oe any © } plac _ Ged it ery erth Mills nowadays have a bone cutter. Any 
owns requsanes It should be light | Littler who has not would put one in 
and dry and as warm as it can be made f there was a demand for it. Save all 
-~ = ae gather | aor on Ma ae ‘one the waste from the butchering, freeze it | 
he wanes tele = athe Stine pom wa om and have it eut for the hens. 
farm. he it cold or warm: i. se poorly yen- Animals die, especially horses, in win- 
tilated as to cause moisture to collect on | tet The carcass can usually be pur- 
so harmful as w when warm enough not to|chased for a trifle. Get it and have it 
its walls if eold this freezes and is not ground up for the hens. Of course you 
fre In such a hen house the air will | would not want to feed meat from an ani- 
be found very damp and “yy y and | dy eS ee eae Coa _ 
ng of ammoni So oO e birds will | 80tfse mez SUaNY ¢ gat. sive 
AS ad be aa ed BH 5, from ca-| hens meat if you want them to lay. Meat, 
arrhol colds or roup. A good ventilator is | meat — - more meat. It is their 
made by nailing four boards together to | matura ood, 
form a hollow square. Extend one end| Do not keep too many birds together 
through the roof and let the other come! Twelve to fifteen in a pen is best unless 
within a foot of the floor. The size is|the pen is very large then twenty-five is 
immaterial so that there are enough of!plenty. Even then they will do better to 
them to carry oT the moisture and im-|/divide the pen with netting and keep 
tir twelve birds in each division. If the 
Muleh the floors until when crain is|birds went into winter quarters in cood 
mn into the muleh a hen will nearly |condition they should lay well during the 
bhurw herself*seratching for it. She won't| winter. Even if not in very good condi- 
elf if only the tin of her tail is|tion they will come along after a little it 
1d she will lay more eggs if she| well and intellieently cared for. 
in this way Unthreshed -+rain 
tikes good scratching material The 
i ll find every kernel of it Straw 
leaves, litter of any sort that is dry will 
do and then throw the morning feed into 
A n that stands around in cold 
weather looks blue and cold. She is cold. 
ler blood is sluggish and she humps up 
ind shivers Get her to exercise after ~~ 
sO thine she likes and her comb will 
change from purple to red and she will 4 
be singing loudly in a short time. This is A Lice-Proot Roost, 
the hen that lays eggs Get a. batten z 1-cx1 1-2 inch2s and the 
Feed also is of the utmost importance. | /ength J rea tc torm the perch. aisc a 
Make it conform as nearly as ,ossible ;Stp < 3 1-2 ot eee te a anes oe 
to natural outdoor diet. Grass and grain; ore 4t-< Inch holes one a 
and insects, <4 — water whe = eal ulonr the strip ana in the “enter. Secure 
wants it, are what she finds under per- | ength of ordinary lampwick (W) two 
fee. conditions. Her grain 1s not all of| inches wide and tack it alone the center or 
one kind, it is decidedly varied when she | the nat side of the patten. atter wmer se- 
finds it herself. I am no deliever mm warm ;cUrely Ox on top OF this the strip »y means 
mashes An occasional mash oy way of;0) fat headed nails. driven in tently 
variety or when wishing to teea something | rhen rouna the upper eages or the strip 
too fine to be tea otherwise is u gooa thing /|OY Means Of 4 pPiane. ano sanapaper Fix 
enough, but the daily nash reouires a/the oerch m position m siots nade tor this 
yuantity of work to prepare 1 thar is un- | purpose lake ap ow car tillec witb pe- 
necessary Mixed grain the more «inds/troleum ano apply its spour to the aoles 
the better thrown into the fitter 1s ror|ip the strip By capillary attracnon the 
etter than mashes treen tooo or|cottor wick will soor absorb che o1 till 
retable tood may oe suppliea Oy ciover)!t » saturateo its whole tength Une ap- 
abbages. apples. potatoes. anything | plication of ol) will fast for severa. 
»t this «ind. Where clover nay 1 oemg)months. afte: which time it shoulo oe re- 
f to stock a quantity of leaves and /|peatea his wil) aot prove sarmru: im 
will de reft on the feed floor Mnry;any WAY to the oirds. nor wili it som the 
7 shatiow box with some 
hare ma ¢ mone ane et |lice and mites in check——Wm.H. Under- 
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eans To YOU 


Read what I have to offer you. 


A New 1913 Mode! 
Farm Engine 


—So simple a child can 
run it; 

—So economical, it costs 
but a cent or two for gaso- 
~j line on a big job; 

? —So reliable, it won't go 
J wrong; 

} —So efficient, a touch starts 


it going; 
—So durable, I give you a 
permanent guarantee of satisfaction; 
—~And so positive am I that you’l] buy one 
ty low enough, that I’m going 
Model, 
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to sell my 1913 


Galloway Engines 








$50 To $300 Lower In Price 


than asked for the next best engine on the market. 
You oo) ge wrong on a deal like this. My 3, 60, 

90 days’ FREE trial protects you. If you don't want 

the engine after the trial, send it back. I won't 
charge you a cent for the use you have had of it. 


Free Book Reveals the Secret 
of my exceptionally low prices and why I can under- 
sell everybody on enrine of equal sere. It also 
explains what a good engine sh be and how 
much to payforit. Write for book today, learn these 
things for yourself and got Pet pecial '9i3 propo- 
sition and prices. Write fore you forget it. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
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F or The Wonderful 


AUTOMATIC 


Separator and 
Engine in One 


Don't an gene back turni 

an old hand-crank separator 

Don’t waste the cream that the 
uneven turning means. Don't 
pat up with your present 
separator another week! 
Write usa, Get our special 
“Trading In” offer—the 
most li berel prepo- 
sition ever made. Good 
ouly during Novem- 
ber and December 
Get the New Auto- 
matic on your 

piace and be done with hand-turning for 


The Automatic Skims Faster ,.% 


Made in one size for any dairy, 700 
pounds capacity. Neeus no watch- 
ing. bow! runs without vibration, 
Crankiess and geariess. Simple, dur- 
able,santtary. Used and endorsed b 
every Dairy School in the U.8, Boo 
proves it. We'll send it with ourremark.- 
aole “trading in” offer if you write quick, 


Standard Separator Company, 
Milwaukee, 


257 Reed Street, 
~FARMS 


RGINI $15. PER Acre 


en Easy P Ss 
Fertile soil, mild climate, fi 
excellent markets, best chu =‘ eo) and social 
advantages, cheap land and abundast crops, all 
contribute to Southern prosperity. New while 
yea think of It write for our Beautiful Booklets, 
List of Farms and Excursion Rates. Address, 

. H. LeaBAUME, Act., 

d Norfolk We,tera Ry, Bidg., Rm- 19, Reanke, Va, 



























GEARLESS CHURN 
and Butter Worker 


All sizes, Hand 
or power for 


farm or dairy. 
Write for FRET 
pampbiet to 


R. B. Disbrow, 


Owatonna, 
Minnesota 
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“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 

me your namecnd I will mall you this magaz..e 
absolutely Free. Before you tn a dollar any where— 
get this magazine—it is worth 610 acopy to any man 
who intends to invest 65 or more per month. Tells you 
Sow €1,000 can grow to 622,000 —how to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 








money. This ine six ths Free if you write y- 
. L. Barber, Publisher 
R. 414, 28 Jackson EB: vd., ~ - Chicago 





BUY ON HALF GROP PAYMENTS 


11% Acres of fine land in Parmer 
Price 23,500—only $20 peracre. If you have ~ —— 
ment to put it into crop I will sell you the land 
with nothing down and take half the each year 
until it ys out. A fine chance for « live farmer. 
F. F. FROST, 209-Sth St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF GASOLINE ENGINES 


at the lowest cost. Tell us what size engine 
you want to buy, and let us qucte you our best 
price. Engines from one, up to WO Horse 

Guaranteed Batisfaction. The A. M, 
Engineering Co., CROSSE, 


DON’T HESITATE 


our opportunity is now. These $12 to $15 
p ark Re gion, kendo won't last ~>- Write Land 
Acert, C. R. 1. & P. Ry., 94 Wolvin Bidg Dututh. Mina 


You will find valuable infor- 
mation in the catalogs of Suc- 
cessful Farming advertisers. 
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A Successful Chicken Farm, 

Mr. John Sines, a barber by trade, a 
man well-known to the writer, a man 
with no experience in any line of farm- 
ing, nine years ago left the shop in very 
poor health. Ile took all the money he 


could raise—$1,400—bougnt seventeen 
acres of land in southern Michigan and 
began raising chickens; first Plymouth 
Rock and Brown Leghorns, and later 
got a few White Leghorns. After hav- 
ing some experience he decided to breed 
White Leghorns only. He used a good 


make of incubator and made the brooder. 
He had good hatches but lost some chicks 
i brooding at first. 

@ next season found him with nearly 
four hundred hens. At the end of three 
years he sold the seventeen acres and 
bought thirty and a half a-res in a bet- 
ter location—better land and better 
buildings, located in northern Ohio. He 
built his own hen houses, which are all 
alike, size 12x20 feet with common gable 
roof, each having four double-sash win- 
dows on the south side and divided in 
the center with wire netting, making 
apartments 12 feet square. All the 
houses have cement floors. In the cen- 
ter of each apartment is a table 6x8 
feet. The top serves as a dropping 
board. Two boards 8 inches wide are 
set on the table edgewise, on which are 
nailed strips 1'4x2 inches for roosts. 

the north side of the table, below 
the dropping board and fastened to the 
legs of the table, are the next boxes, 
made full 
a slanting top or cover hung with hinges. 
The cover is open in the day*time but 
closed when the eggs are gathered, so 
tLat should there be broody hens, they 
are shut out every night, and in this 
way soon broken up and begin to lay. 

Se.enty-five hens are kept in each 
apartment, making 150 to the coop. All 
floor space is covered with thick litter 
in which the whole grains are fed. The 
coops are all built in the orchard, and 
a run of 4x10 rods is given to each 75 
hens. All runs are fenced with poultry 
fence, 4 feet high. The hens are allowed 
to go out and in at will. The coops are 
all cleaned about once a week and white- 
washed once a year. Kerosene is the 
prineipal thing used for lice and mites, 
with a little good, rigid louse-killer added. 

The writer spent August 15 on the 
farm and found Mr. Sines and family in 
the best of health, with everything around 
them for comfort and happiness, includ- 
ing a fine large automobile. He stated 
that his time was all spent with his 
chickens. Most of the other work was 
hired done. He kept seven hundred lay- 
ing hens. He has raised this. season 
twenty-one hundred youngsters, selling 
most of the males as soon as ready to 
go for broilers. He begins hatching in 
Feoruary and does not. set the incu- 
bator after April 1. He keeps two 
pens of the best hens for the coming 
season’s breeding, and sells all the rest 
of the old stock as soon as they begin to 
= | moult—nearly all were contracted to go 
when I was there. A hundred had gone 
already. He also stated that he did 
not breed for fancy points, but did all he 
could in breeding for eggs. 
The hens were large, long in body, 
very white, 
health, The eggs were large, uniform 
and white. He ships all eggs, and his 
receipts showed that he had received 32 
cents for his last shipments. The eggs 
were gathered at 4 o’clock and the buxes 
closed ; the eggs for the day counted out 
372, showing that 62 per cent of the hens 
were yet laying, which is very good for 
so late in the season. 
All feed is farm grown with the ex- 
ception of beef scrap, oyster shell and 
bran. Mr. Sines stated that they wished 
to change location, buy eight or ten acres 
near some good town with school and 
church facilities; that he would keep 300 
or 400 laying hens to keep up expenses: 
that he had reached the amount aimed 
for and now wished to take life easier. 
The writer asked him what his aim had 
been and he stated $10.000.—W., B. Boyd, 
Michigan. 
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 TRADPINGSHUNTING 


| ByGeo.d. Thiessen~ 
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A Practical Talk to Young Trappers 


fields where they hunt for food. Minks 


Every one who is thinking of trapping 
during the coming season should set 
out early to locate dens of fur-bearing 
animals. 

In Iowa, the trapping season opens on 
the first day of November. However, 
very little, if any, fur is prime at this 
time of the year. The skunk, civet, and 
racvoen, are the first to have No. 1 pelts. 
For this reason, it is well to wait until 
about the middle of November before 
getting out any traps. 

Some animals are easier to take dur- 
ing the warm months than during the 
winter and spring. However, one prime 
pelt is worth about ten unprime ones, 
so the trapper loses by catching the 
latter kind. 

When the weasel (ermine) is white, 
most other fur-bearers are usually prime. 
The muskrat is an exception; it does 
not become so until in spring. 

You have heard it said, no doubt, that 
every month with “R” in the spelling 
of it was one for good pelts. This is 
mot true, except in the extreme North. 
Wurs caught in Towa in September and 











R—Single board stretcher; S-~3-board stretcher; T— 

sapling; V—Loop stretcher for 
October are practically worthless; many 
caught in April are also. 

Cold weather in the fall makes fur) 
prime early, as a rule. 

Don’t bother too much in setting traps 
for the skunk and civet about human 
acent—the smell which you leave on 
traps when handling them with the naked 
hands. These two animals seem to have 
no fear of traps at all, and can be caught 
in those which are not covered. I rec- 
ommend concealment of all sets, how- 
ever, for I have caught a number of wan- 
dering minks in traps placed for skunks 
and civet cats. 


Gloves should be used in setting traps 
on land for mink and raccoon. In run- 
ning water the naked hands may be! 
ased 

Always take time in making sets of 
all kinds. Hide your traps from people 
who pass them, if possible. It pays! 

Do not remove or change a trap which 
has caught an animal. More can be 
caucht in the same place, generally. For 
instance, traps placed in three places 
under an old stone bridge, during two 


seasons, got me twenty-one mink pelts. 
Ten skunks are often trapped at one 
den. 

Skunks, civets, and weasels, are found 
most frequently in rough, stony country. 
However, in Iowa the first two seem to 
be equally numerous in clover fields and 
meadows. A great many have their dens 
in weed patches, especially if they are 
near corn fields or poultry yards. Weasels 
may be trapped in deserted mink and 
muskrat dens, also in freshly plewed 


~—ar oe — 





prefer t make their home along small, 
meandering creeks. The driftwood fur 
nishes protection for them. Muskrats 
seem to prefer marshy grounds, over- 
grown with weeds, with water but a few 
feet deep. Raccoons and opossums are 
found in wooded localities, usually near 
water. 

If new traps are purchased, each one 
should be carefully tested. Defective 
ones which cannot easily be fixed should 
be cast aside. The loss of one pelt is 
more than the cost of a dozen traps 
nowadays. 

New traps, as well as those which 
have been used, should be oiled before 
setting them. Any grease without salt 
in it is good. Do not use machine oil, 
for many animals wiil not approach a 
place about which there is the slightest 
scent of it. 

Do not set bright, new traps for such 
animals as the mink. Let a slight coat 
of rust cover the metal first. 

After traps are set, visit them every 
morning. By this I do not mean to re- 
set them every day; that would be use- 
less work. But do not let animals re 
main in traps longer than is really 
necessary. Remove pelts as quickly as 
possible after they are caught. 

It is usually a good plan to sell early- 











Patent steel stretcher; U—Pole stretcher from green 
coon etc; W—Square stretcher. 

caught furs as soon as they are ready 
| for the market. Generally, the demand 
for poorer grades of pelts decreases rap- 
lidly after the prime ones can be had. 

Do not, with the exception of skunk 
and civet, shoot small, 
caught in traps. Use a smooth club, and 
do not, if possible, mash the skulls of 
the animals. Besides making the skin- 
ning more or less disagreeable, a mashed 
head means a blood clot on the pelt. 

Each trapper seems to have a favorite 
method of killing the skunk and civet, 
which he, naturally, thinks is the best. 
Some drown the animals, others stab 
them with a knife fastened to the end of 
a long pole, others use a club by which 
they clai i to render their defense use- 
lless by breaking their backs, still others 
juse chemicals, etc. I might add that I 
bave tried all these with varying degrees 
of success, but prefer shooting the ani- 
mals just back of the head, with a 22- 
ealiber rifle or pistol, so that the bullet 
will cut the back bone. The animals 





are by this method instantly paralyzed, | 


and cannot eject their fluid. 

Accidents sometimes happen and a 
trapper will get “stunk up.” By wash- 
ing in gasoline the smell can be removed. 
This washing should take place out doors 
so as to avoid danger from fire. Pelts 
may also be effectively treated with an 
application of gasoline if they are not 
pleasant to handle. 

Do not attempt to have fur firms make 
offers on pelts which they have never 
seen. They will not do it; you arg sim- 
ply wasting your time in trying. 











live fur-bearers | 
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1 see you want to let others know how | 
to catch foxes. You try my plan. 

Get three traps; I prefer double spring. 
Put them in fresh horse manure or liquid | 
ammonia to kill all the scent of iron and | 
of your hands. 

Take a pile of horse manure, stake 
your traps around this pile; put your bait 
in the center of the pile. Have the trap 
stake away from the bait, so that if 
rt game will not spring the traps that 

is not in, by this method the game 
is apt to get in one or more traps. Do 
not get the jaws so that they will 
touch the bait for they will freeze to it. 
The springs should tie around the bait 
80 when the game puts his leg over the 
jaw of the trap to get to the bait, he 
touches the bait, draws his foot toward 
bim, right over the trap touching the 
pan. The trap springs and tips 
over at the same time: if the trap 
did not tip over, nine times out of every 
ten no fox. That is why the springs 
should be bent around the bait. 

If it is freezing weather the fox will 
run around in a circle and twist his leg 
of, as it freezes. If he gets in two or 
more traps he cannot circle. 

Sheep guts are best for bait—stomach 
or paunch will do. Do not leave too much 
oait exposed. 

When you take out your fox use fresh 
horse manure on your traps. Before you 
remove your fox, get some three or 
four switches; give the fox a whip- 
ping. He will lie down and make 
water. You can’t keep the foxes away 
then. Try it. I have caught over 200 
{t is no trouble now. If a fox comes 
about here he is a goner. I stake my 
tra in fall and do not move them.— 

, Wis. 
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Frosting on Cako, 

The farmers of our day are eating cake 
with frosting on it. 

A man who was born in the days when 
this country was new and times were a 
bit hard says that the only bread they 
had in his home was Johnny cake, stirred 
ap of corn meal and baked before the 
blazing fireplace. His mother, so he 
tells us, would bake up a number of 
these cakes at a time and stand them 
on end in the cupboard, like books in a 
library. When he was hungry he would 
go to the cupboard, sort ont a volume 
and make a meal of it. 

But the farmers of our times have 
cakes made of flour, with frosting on 
them a quarter of an inch thick, lovely 
sakes, marks of the genius of our wives 
as cooks. 

And the farmers of our day have won 
the right to the best there is in the 
world. It has not come to them as the 
result of accident nor of favoritism on 
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the part of some rich and distinguished 
ancestor. With his own hands the 
farmer of our times has gained the high 
place he occupies on the roll of honor. 
By sheer force of character our far- 





mers have subdued the forests, turned 
the prairies into beautiful meadows and | 
built up here a nation that is the peer | 
of any on the face of the earth. 

And now all we need to do to ensure} 
to ourselves still greater successes is to/| 
be true to ourselves and to the men who! 
made all this success possible to us. The 
standard must b held up high. Not a 
single step backward, in politics, in mor- 
als, in successful farming. “Right on- 
ward” must be our watchword. Is it 
yours ?—E, L. Vincent. 
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serious your case, no eise you have tried, the 
Bheidon Method will hel youand probably wholly over- 
come Seeceities, e are eo sure of thisthat we will 


a in Appliance to suit your jal condition 
and let you decide, after 80 days, whetber you are sat- 
We make this unusual offer simply because the 
16,000 cases treated absotutely prove the wonderful ben- 
efit the Sheidon Method brings spina! sufferers young and old. 


Use the Sheldon Method 30 Days at Our Risk } 


There is no need to suffer longer or bear the torture of old-fash- 
foned plaster, leather or stee! jackets. The Sheidon Appliance gives 
an even, perfect and adjustable support to the weakened or 

spine and brings almost immediate relief even in the 

most serious cases. It is as easy to put  eeiamenicen: 
does not chafe or irritate, is tight and cool, 
The price is within reach of all who suffer. You owe 
Be coe. or the afflicted one in your family, to 
find out more about it. Send for our free book, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 288 23d Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 






































Cut Paper for Hens, 
Mrs. Jennie Sackett, a North Dakota 
subscriber, tells about curing egg eating 


hens of this habit by feeding them all | 
the ent newspapers they want. This is | 
a new wrinkle. Of course there is 
something radically wrong with the feed- 
ing or the poultry wouldn’t eat their | 
eggs, but if they do you might try her| 
method of cure. Have any of the rest 
of you ever tried it? 
* ¢ + &# 
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An open shed makes the best place for | 
the turkeys to roost, but it should not be | 
so open as to furnish no protection. 
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UT in southern Cali- 
fornia and down in 
some of the states 
of Mexico there is a 
great variety of 
cacti. Some of them 
are not easily culti- 
vated in the home 
window garden or 
conservatory, while 
others will grow 
under almost any 
conditions. Those 
which will grow 
here are ordinarily 
not ®xpensive, and 
it will be but little 
trouble to induce 
them to put forth a 
profusion of exqui- 
site flowers that are 
not equaled in any 
other type of plants. 
Florists, as a rule. can supply these plants, 

they will not be as scarce at this season 

of the year as at some others, and al- 
though they will not have had the sale 
that some of the popular plants have 
had for the autumn trade, they are rap- 
idly growing into popularity. 

Phyllocatus, or German Empress, is a 
superb cactus, as rich and beautiful as 
the night-blooming cereus, only it is a 
very beautiful pink. The flowers are 
large, and are able to retain their beauty 
as long as many others, and the bloom- 
ing period is long. 

It is a magnificent pot plant and can 
be grown with but little difficulty. It 
should have its rest in summer and 
should be set out in the garden and al- 
lowed to take care of itself, but as win- 
ter approaches it should be brought in- 




















doors and given a pot large enough to 
hold its roots, and treated as other 
plants that are expected to give a 
wealth of bloom. They come from a 
country that is more or less dry, and 
some folks advocate leaving the plants 
go without water, but this is a mistake. 
They thirst for water as others do, and 
if given the prover attention their 
bloom will be larger, better and more 
profuse and more lasting. They need 
a few appileations of liquid fertilizer 
previous to their blooming period, and 


this should increase the vigor greatly. 
for winter 


A most striking cactus 
blooming in the home is the echinopsis 
mulleri. They are as easily grown as 


a geranium, and are prized highly owing 








to the fact that they bloom for several 
months, carrying great quantities of long 
atiny pink flowers that come out from 
the bulb-like plant in great numbers. 
The flowers retain their beauty for a 
] period They are not quite as well 
known as t German Empress, but are 
ga ng in larity and ji short time 
tl will be popular as an ind r winter 
wl 
The soil for these plants should be 
com pose of fairly good garden loam, 
tw parts ind sand ne part In the 
m of the pot there must be a few 
of broken pottery or charcoal, to 
provide drainage, for the roots of these 
plants will not stand soggy earth, which | 
‘ s them to decay 
Among th popular winter bloomers | 
there is none more attractive and pleas- 
ng as a house plant than the double] 
Chinese hibiscus. It bears a profusion| 
of glossy leaves and numbers of huge 
flaming flowers of a soft satiny texture 
In summe r or winter they are to be |, 
found budding and blooming. They will 
grow to considerable size and can fill an 
entire window, and are extra fine for 
y or veranda Often they will] 
a corner on the lawn in a partly 
led | nm 


The Lovely 


Winter Bloomers 
By 


| bulbs 
| comber. 


|} morning 














Timmons 


Some folks prefer to keep them over 
winter in the cellar because of their 
size, but this is a mistake. If flowers 
are desired in the winter, this is a plant 
that will supply them with but little 
eare. The culture is easy, as they re- 
quire about the same soil as a geranium, 
and require moderate but regular water- 
ing. Care should be taken to have the 
plants in a large pot, with plenty of 
drainage, and there should be a saucer 
beneath the pot. Many large plants have 
to be kept in tubs. The variety known 
as peachblow is very fine. The flowers 
are double and from four to five inches 
in diameter, and a rich clear pink, with 
a small crimson center. The bloom is 
profuse and continuous and is always 
attractive, even while the plants are 
quite small. 

Aurintica is a very rich orange yellow 
and is intensely showy, bearing great 
numbers of large double flowers that 
keep for a long time if the room is not 
too warm and there is a free circulation 
of fresh but not cold air. They are not 
expensive as compared with other flow- 
ers of this season. They require the 
same sort of soil, and a regular supply 
of moisture and a light application of 
weak liquid fertilizer will increase the 
number of flowers and the richness of 
their tint. 

Minneatus is a large flower and rich 
as the finest peony, blooming when but 
a foot high and continuing to do so for 
weeks, bearing large blossoms of a very 
rich, burning crimson. These are very 
showy for the window. Every flower 
lover will appreciate this variety of the 
Chinese hibiscus. 


—“o ge ‘ 
Care of Winter Bulbs, 

The most important item in forciag 
bloom from bulbs lies in keeping them 
as far as possible from the heating stove 
or register, Strong heat spindles the 
foliage and weakens and blights blooms. 

The neck of the bulb should never be 
covered with water or soil and if growa 
in water a piece of charcoal should al- 
ways be placed around the roots. 

Best results can only be obtained by 
leaving the potted bulbs in a dark, cool 
place until a good supply of roots have 
been formed, which in the case of fall 
potted bulbs, would not take place before 
Christmas or New Year’s. If in soil, the 
white roots will begin to protrude from 
the top svil or hole in bottom of pot. 
When the plant has arrived at this stage 
bring gradually into strong light. 

Sticking one or two sulphur matches 


heads in the soil, or sprinkling a little 
sulphur on the surface of earth potted 
bulbs, will discourage the small white 


worms from eating into the bulbs, which 
keeps them from growing and blooming. 

When hard coal or gas is used in the 
room where bulbs are to be grown, the 
room must have a free circulation of 
fresh air to allow the escape of the pois- 
onous gas which blights buds as fast as 
they appear. A smal! kettle of water 
kept frequently boiling will help keep 
healthy.—xavilla Wright Ma- 
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Plant Notes. 

Dis-bud hardy roses Remove all 
sucker growths that come from the roots. 
Use whale-oil soap if aphis continue to 
tre uble them. 

Cut the peony 
and place 

If cut after 
m up thev will 

_ oo yk ove 
jand that 


early in the 
jars of wa- 
has warmed 
as well. 


flowers 

in deep 
the sun 
not last 


a 


they are not allowed to 
dry out or become over-run with weeds. 

Encourage the long shoots from the 
bottom of the Rambler and similar hab- 
ited roses. 
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Left Over Bulbs. 

Late in the season florists have large 
quantities of bulbs left over. The rush 
of the fall trade is over by the middle 
of October. Then prices fall,-as- the 
dealers like to sell out all their stock 
on hand. ‘They sell mixtures of all kinds 
of bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, narcissi, daf- 
fodils and jonquils, good quality bulbs, 
at wholesale prices and in wholesale quan- 
tities, free by mail. If have had these 
“leftovers’ as late as December, but 
November is a better time to order for 
outdoor planting. For one dollar I have 
secured as many fine bulbs as would cost 


WIN 


Player Pianos Ce a 
Uprights and ° 





me four or five dollars early in the fall. 

It is better to get mixed sorts of the} 
florist’s selection. He generally knows | 
what will be a bargain and can judge} 
of the effect when the nulbs bloom bet-| 
ter than the amateur ordering the bulbs. | 
When the packages come, the printed | 
label will be a guide in putting jonquils, | 
daffodils and all other kinds to them- 
selves. Plant the largest bulbs of each 
sort in pots or boxes for indoors, and the 
— indiscriminately in outdoor bor- 
ers. 


No matter how cold it is, fill pots 
and boxes with rich compost from the 
cow stall, and put a handful of sand 
directly under each bulb. The sand 
makes it easy for the new roots to pene- 
trate to the rich soil beneath. Water 
well and set in a darkened closet or 
other place. Let the bulbs stay in the 
dark for fully d@ month, and during that 
time, lay some wet straw or piece of old 
sacking over the top of the soil and 
water every now and then just enough 
to keep the soli damp under the straw 
or old cloth. By this time the roots will 
be formed, and the buihs when brought 
to light and warmth will put forth bean- 
tiful green leaves soon followed by 
blooms. Pink and blue hyacinths, red 
and yellow tulips, and deep chrome yel- 
low jonquils and daffodils never make 
better show than when they bloom in the 
kitchen window or ‘n the family sitting 
room. 


Newspapers are the 
Warmest coverings for the blooming 
lants when the cold becomes intense. 
aper is air proof, and if tucked down. 
pinned and fastened securely so no air 
can get in under and between the edges, 
the protection will be adequate. 


The white narcissus is one of the sur- 
est and sweetest of all the bulbs that 
flower in winter. It and the golden yel- 
low daffodil bloom the first, but hya- 
cinths last the longest in bloom, on 
toward spring. They are all beautiful 
and sweet: cheap and easy to grow. 
They brighten ane cheer a winter home 
in town or country... The busy house- 
wife gets doubly repaid for her outlay 
of pin money, time, and attention when 
the cold has killed every green thing out- 
side, while indoors the bright flowers 
are spring-like and gay. 

hese hardy bulbs may safely be 
planted outdoors’ im November and De- 
cember. No matter if the ground is 
frozen. chop ont and make holes or 
trenches and fil] with manure, preferably 
cow manure. The bulbs are dormant. 
and buried six or seven inches down in 
the rich compost, will not suffer from 
the cold. 

A wulch should be put over the sur- 
face of the soil, several inches deep. 
wead forest leaves and dried, crumbled 
manure make good mulches, which pro- 
tect the bulbs in the upheavals that 
occur when the weather changes from 
cold to moderate. Whenever an up- 
heaved bulb is exposed just let it be un- 
disturbed and with a spade pile some 
fresh compost thickly over it; the com- 
post will settle around the upheaved 
roots, cover the bulb and no harm will 
result. 


The beds or borders should always be 
located where drainage is good. Stand- 
ing water or soggy soil will cause the 
bulbs to decay. Also, bed them in the 
sunniest piece of ground the place af- 
fords. Never plant bualbs of any kind 
under trees or in the shade of the house. 

Uncle Sam treats us well. His mail 
bags bring our bulbs to our very door, 
free of charge to us who buy, and nomi- 
nally so for the dealer who sells them 
to us—Georgia Torrey Drennan. 
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This department of Letters and Commentsis for our 
Gritics, favorabie and untavorable, None <fithevwews 
Rerein expressed by our sudscrid.rs are necessarily our 
views. We do neteash you to agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasonaocie letters as our spece 
will permit. ° 





Railroad Promoters Arrested. 


On page 46, Our bulletin of Septem- 
ber, Mr. O. M. Eddy toid in his letter 
about some railroad promoters at work 
in lowa and M.nnesota. He asked what 
we thought of it, as he had been of- 
fered a nice thing if he would help 
them work his farmer friends. In our 
comment we advised against having 


anythne to do with this unknown 
company. “It looks like a swindle pure 
and simple” we said then. Here is a 
newspaper item that will interest Mr. 
Eddy and others who met these pro- 


moters 

“Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 7.—With 
ball fixed at 5,000 for the first and 
$2,500 each for the other two, John 
M. Wirey, Fred Beckley and A. I. Beall, 
indicted by a federal grand jury on the 
charge of using the mails to defraud, 
tonight are in the Hennepn county 
jail All three appeared before Federal 
Judge Hage Morris late today and en- 
tered pleas of not guilty, their cases 
being continued until the April term 
of court 

“Wiley, who it Is said, was leader 
in organizing the North & South Rail- 
road association, by means of which 
farmers of Minnesota, lowa and Mis- 
souri are alleged to have lost thou- 
sands of dollars, was arrested at New 
Hampton, Iowa; Beall near Lawler, Ia, 
and Beckley at Ensel, Case county, 
Minn Wiley is said to have been a 
resident of Minneapolis for three 
months, Beckley to have come from 
Osawatomie, Kansas, and Beall from 
Sigourney, Iowa. According to Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney J. 
M. Dickey, the plans of the men to 
build a railway foom Winnipeg, Mani- 


toba, to New Orleans shifted from time 
to time, according to the willingness 
or unwillingness of various localities 
to purchase stock. For some time, pro- 
ceeding upon reports from Little Falls 
and elsewhere that the men were using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes, R. 
D. Simmons, chief postal inspector, sald 
the government has been tracing the 
men 

“Shares, it 's sald, were sold at $10, 
par value, local agents being appointed 
in Minnesota, Towa and Missouri to 
“handle” the sale of stock. According 
to officials, In every instance utmost 
fecrecy was enjoined, on the assertion 
thatif established raflways knew about the 
“North and South,” they would use their in- 
fluence toblock the proposition. 


* * 


Advises, Stick to the Farm, 

In all our reading of “why children 
leave the farm,” we have very seldom 
noted the real cause, as to my way of 
reasoning. The daily papers of our day 


and time reach the majority of farm 
homes. They are filled with society 
events of men and women of wealth. 
The glitter of wealth and fashion ap- 
peals more or less to all, and more so 
to the boys and girls of the quiet 
farm life. Men, and women too, to 


an extent, have sought adventure, fame 
and fortune, probably it always may 
be Hence one of the causes of our 
youth leaving the paternal roof. 
, Mary or Jack comes to the city to 
visit a chum: and, on a visit of course, 
only the bright side is taken note of. 
The daily grind of life in a great city 
from day to day, amid smoke and 
er'me, and the devitalizing air of fac- 
tery. workshop or store, can only be 
comprehended by those who must plod 
on and on, eking out only a miserable 
existence 

How little the boy or girl knows or 
realizes what he or she is leaving 
when going away from the old ferm 
home. It only comes to them in after 
years. Probably one out of a thou- 
sand reaches the attainments of the 
desired end and thought. But time is 
changing things on the old farm home, 
as well as in every other walk of life. 


80. 


LETTERS and COMMENTS | 


The automobiles, the graphophone, the 

| fasoline engine, improved farm ma- 
chinery, all help to make the farm 
work easy and more enjoyable and life 
on the farm more worth living. 

Where one is of and with the seeth- 
ing mass of denizens of our great cities 
he can not hear the cry and note che 
long ngs for the free and open wilds 
of the land. But a mere existence will 
give but very few, only in cases of 
great self-denial, an opportunity to 
save enough to get back to the land. 

Boys and girls stay where you are 
All is not gold that glitters. The men 
of wealth, and the society belles have 
many a heartache, and many of them 
would be pleased to exchange places 
w th you. Physically, morally, mental- 
ly and financially, you are better off on 
the old homestead. The birds, the an- 
imals, the blossoms, fruit and ripen- 
ing grain are the brightest jewels you 
will ever gaze upon, and worth more 
than the headaches and heartaches that 
are one of the city’s society events. 
—Tom G. Anderson, Ohio. 

Comment: Can not the lure of the 
city life be overcome by organizing 
a farmers’ club, so the farm folks will 
have a better social life? Can't the 
farmers have beautiful home grounds, 
a good house with running water in 
every room, hot and cold water for 
bath, good lighting system, and all the 
modern conveniences that lure to the 
eclty? Most certainly.—Editor. 


About the Boy Scout Movement. 

Your letter of the zoth ult. in reply 
to mine, received, I thank you for your 
candidates. No, dear sir, I am not so 
blinded by prejudice “ that I can not 
read straight.” [I have read of both 
organizations, the American Boy Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts of America, which is 
only a slight modification to more thor- 
oughly nmfslead the public. “Be pre- 


pared,” you say, “in both body and 
mind.” This is mere bosh. Be pre- 
pared for military duty when called 


upon. This is the whole intent of the 
order, like the Dick military bill which 
the people of the United States did not 
want, but it was secretly and slyly 
fastened upon them. It wouldn’t do to 
come out in the open with these mat- 
ters. The same applies to the Boy 
Scouts of America. This is only an o‘f- 
shoot of the English organization, with 
the blind of “non-military.” Why do 
they drill, and why are arms furnished 
them? Is the manual of arms and the 
art of shooting accifrately, necessary 
for the development of the mind and 
body? Shame, te think that a farm 
paper would so try to mislead the in- 


nocent farm youths! The day is not 
far hence when the capitalistic stool- 
pigeons will have to step down and 


out, no matter what position they are 
serving. It were better such had a 
millstone about their necks and were 
cast into the sea. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, the Boy Scouts of 
America is a deludion and a snare, es- 

ecially the non-military part of it. 
P had noticed that you especially ap- 
proved of this order, but the whole 
tenor of your article carries the im- 
pression that all these organisations 
are good. The day has come when 
commercial and capitalistic interests 
ean no longer call upon the ablest 
and best youths of the country to face 
the cannon’s mouth for their special 
benefit. 

Labor organizations have a just right 
to oppose all such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts, of whatever name and or- 
igin, for these are they who are called 
upon to defend the country; then, 
should they protest in the only possible 
effective way, the strike, have their 
own sons be compelled to shoot them 
down by military order, simply because 
they ask for less suffering, and a half 
decent wage that they may exist. 

“Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
was said two thousand years ago. There 
js more hell now than there was at 
that time, principally on account of 
military organizations. Don’t instill in- 
to the minds of the youth murder and 
mf litarism.—F. hlinger. 

Comment: In a former letter to me, 
this man accused us of fostering a bad 
thing. He believes the Boy Scout move- 











ment is a military movement and the 
editor tried to get him to see that the 
Boy Scouts of America is non-military, 
but he does not believe it, as this let- 
ter implies. I wrote what I did after 
spending a half day in our big city Li- 
brary reading everything on the Boy 
Scout movement I could, and I believe 
I stated the matter accurately in my 
editorial in the September issue. There 
is nothing to fear from the Boy Scout 
movement. Much good comes from it. 
There is nothing in the oath or scout 
law that makes a boy subservient to 
any miltary leader. The Scout law 
pledges him to “obey his parents, 
scout master, patrol leader and all 
other duly constituted authorities.” 
With their hand-book—of nearly 400 
pages—before me I fail to find a hint 
of miltarism in it. The labor unions 
do not know what they criticise» Read 
the hand-book, brother.—Editor. 


A Boy Scout Heard From, 

I am a boy sixteen years of age 
living on the “dry land” of Colorado, 
and I have often thought of writing 
to you, 

I take great interest in your Junior 
Farmers’ VLepartment, but couidn’t you 
enlarge it a little? I know of several 
boys who say they think you ought 
to take more interest in the boys. 

I like your articles, also your edi- 
torials, and tonight I was reading about 
the Boy Scout movement, and as I have 
been and am now in connection, I un- 
derstand it pretty well; but couldn't 
you wrte a little article in our de- 
partment, or have some boys to write 
who know about it, for the benefit of 
the hundreds of boys who read your 
paper, but don’t understand our great 
movement? 

We would like to hear more about 
the World Scout movement; at least 
I for one would. 

Could you get in connection with 
our coming generation of farmers a 
little bit more? Write them letters of 
encouragement. I do not mean person- 
al, but through your paper, under Our 
Junior Farmers’ Department. If you 
think you could devote more space to 
us boys (I mean the boys all over the 
United States who read your paper), I 
am sure the boys would give you hel 
in educating others and being educated. 
It would be so much for the moral as 
well as.the physical uplift of the boys. 

My father, mother, brothers, sisters 
an’ myself think your paper is the best 
farm magazine published.—Sard Bash- 


or, Colo. 
Comment: We will do our best for 
the boys. The World Scout movement 


has not yet been organized in this 
country, s0 we can’t say any more than 
we have already. Let us hear from boy 
scouts. What do* you think of the 
movement? Is it of benefit to you? Let 
us hear from the parents of boy scouts. 
Do you think it is good for the boys? 


—Editor. 
. > > 


Old Seed Corn, 

Have you ever heard of corn (com- 
mon yellow fie’d corn) that was kent 
for twenty years and then planted and 
grew and raised nice, good-sized ears? 

I was at the world’s fair at Chicago, 
1893, and while there, picked off about 
a hundred kernels of yellow corn at 
the different exhibits in the different 
buildings, and have kept the corn more 
for curlosity sake than anything else; 
never thinking about planting same un- 
til this year, but could only find five 
kernels. The rest got lost. 

I planted these five kernels on May 
28th and picked them September 17th, 
and now have five fairly good ears for 
my inquisitiveness. 

I have told this to different persons 
here, and one and all told me at the 
time of planting that dt would not even 
sprout, much less grow, but I have 
found to my satisfaction that good seed 
kept in the proper place even if twenty 
years old, as this corn was, will grow. 

. W. Bremer, Iowa 
Comment: Corn from the graves of 
the cliff dwellers—no one knows how 
many hundred years old—grows when 
planted. It gives us the origfnal type 
of corn—each kernel in a husk like 
barley.—Editor. 
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Autumn Work in the Orchard. 

Now that the leaves have dropped from 
the trees once more, we can find several 
days of most profitable labor in the farm 
orchard upon balmy autumn afternoons 
when husking in the fields is well along. 
Especially if the orchard has been long 
neglected may this be true, for there will 
be found many branches crisscrossed 
which may be removed—one or both if 
thought best. Water sprouts and dead 
branches are of no use whatever, and if 
we weuld profit ourselves, we will study 
at this time each individual tree and take 
into account the essentials which will 
place this tree into the best possible 
shape for producing a good crop of fruit. 

Some trees will be found with top so 
heavy that danger from windbreakin 
fs eminent, while others may have ba 
crotches which may be saved from split- 
ting down by removing agg 4 branches 
or bolting up with iron rods. hers may 
be top heavy and can be cut back in 
order to facilitate the gathering of the 
fruit. while some are lopsided in growth 
and may be straightened and well hal- 
anced by the removal of various limba. 

Did you ever go into your orchard in 
autumn after a season of growth and 
make a study of each individual tree, 
determining the need of that special 
tree in order to set it rieht with the 
world? You will be suprised what an 
improvement a few days work will ac- 
complish even in a_ reasonably well 
groomed farm orchard, and it may as 
well he done now, and when the rush of 
spring work is on you will not have need 
to worry because you did not get the 
orchard trimmed up. 

If scale is in the orchard you can 
easily find it and spray as soon as the 
leaves have all dropped. Scale increases 
in winter as well as in summer.—Geo. 

. Brown, Hancock Onio. 


Fee 


The Winter Strawberry Mulch. 

If we fail to protect the plants during 
the winter we may lose much of the 
fruits of the labor that we have bestowed 
on them during the summer. The win- 
ter mulch prevents hard freezing injur- 
ing the plants when the ground is bare, 

revents injury from freezing and thaw- 
ng during the winter and enables -on® 
to hold the plants back until after the 
danger from spring frosts has passed. 

The early part of the winter is a good 
time to apply the mulch. I usually put 
it on about the time the ground first 

and then I have a solid surface 
to work on. If one can not get to it 
until nearly midwinter, it is better to 
put the covering on then than to take 
any chances from freezing and thawing 
toward spring or in early spring 

Some recommend strawy manure as & 
mulch, but I would not use it unless the 

und is poor, and I wished to enrich 
t at the :ame time as protect the plants. 
There is danger of getting weed seeds 
in the manure and the weeds will erow 
and make work to keep them out the fol- 
lowing summer. 

I think that the ideal mulch is marsh 
hay. It is light. will protect the plants 
and does not carry with it any weed 
seeds to cause trouble. It can be cut 
late in the fall and be put on without 
curing or one can use the cured hay; 
either way it works all right. 

Next to the marsh hay. forest leaves 
make a good mulch. It is little more 
difficult to handle the leaves than the hay. 
1 tay down a targe horse blanket. rake 
the leaves on it. pack them down. and 
then close in the corn*rs and I can han- 
He a considerable quantity at a time. 
he leaves are the handiest of any thing 
f have tried to take off the bed in the 
pring. When we wish to uncover the 
bed all we have to do is to take a fork 
and loosen a tew leaves at a time and the 
wind will take them away. thereby grad- 
ually uncovering the bed. ietting the 
plants pecome weather hardened a little 
at a time. 

If one has nothing better, they can 
shake the chaff out of wheat straw and 
use it for a covering. Whichever ma- 
terial ie used it will need weiebting down 
to prevent the wird from blowing it away, 
except the straw mannre. Cover a 
with abouf three inches of mulch, 
heavy covering weakens the plants. 
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B found nis half of 
. the long-forgotten 
wish-bone one No- 
vember morning 
while rummaging 
through a box o 
old papers. A smile 
of tender recollec- 
tion softened the 
corners of his 
straight mouth as he 
regarded the dried 
yellow fragment in 
his hand. 

There came to 
him in retrospection 
a quaint picture of 
a long, high-ceilinged 
dining room in his 
father’s farm house. 
It ws Thanksgiv- 
ing day, eleven years 




















before. A dozen 
persons were seat- 
ed at the overladen table. And there 


Was one— 

He remembered how she had held out 
to him one end of a wish-bone with a 
laugh that partially concealed the odd 
seriousness in her eyes. When the bone 
enapped, leaving an equal part in the 
fingers of each, she had said: 

“I'll give you my wish when my wish 
fis fulfilled.” 

lie had made aer a similar promise. 
It was two months later, after his 
father’s death, that he went alone to the 
city 
“I wished for success,” he whispered 
softly to himself, poising the yellow bit 
of bone between his fingers. “I guess 
I’ve been successful.” 

The thought gave him a start of sur- 
prise. Somehow, during the last few 
years he had been too busy to wonder 

whether he was succeeding. Pct in New 
York, where his work had taken him, he 
was rated as a force among men. He 
had won money. He had won signal 
recognition. 

“Why, I haven’t kept_my promise,” he 
mused with sudden consternation. 

He took an envelorve from his desk 
ana began the superscription, “Miss Be<ty 


Bowen.” Then his pen halted. 

Perhaps that wasn’t still her name, he 
reflected. .He could write to Brother 
Tom and find out. 

He scribbled a note, threw down his 
pen and gazed thoughtfully out of the 
window. Suddenly he gave a little ex- 
cited laugh. He tere up the sheet he had 
written and started a new letter. 


“Dear Tom,” he wrote. “I am going 
to visit you Thanksgiving. We haven't 
been very good correspondents in the last 
but I take it for granted that 


few years, 

you'll let me come. You wrote me about 
your marriag e and about the two kids, 
but that’s almost everything I’ve heard 
of you and yours in the last five years. 
I've been equally delinquent, but then I 
haven’t had much to tell. I've been suc- 
ci ful I tl ink it would be good to see 
the old farm again; so expect me on 
Thanksgiving. I remember the Iast 
Thanksgiving I was home. Betty Bowen 


was there. If she’s not married, why not | ga 
It would seem like 


invite her this year. 

old times.” . , 
When the train arrived at the little vil- 

lace station, Tom was waiting on the 

platform—big, sunburned, laughing-eyed 

‘Tom. The black hair was faintly tinged 

with gray, and the furrows about the 


mouth were deeper and more decided; but 
the eleven years had brought no other 
changes in the man. The brothers shook 
h aids. 

“It’s great to have you back, Dick!” 
shouted Tom. “You've been too long com- 


ing” 

A thrill of pleasure quickened every 
fibre of the homecomer’s being as 
stalked along the platform, swinging his 








valise. He had known big, earnest men 
in the city who had professed themselves 
his friends, but it had been years since 
he had felt a ~ like Tom's—firm, ade- 
quate, frankly He laughed with 


f| utter happiness as he followed the elder 


brother to the big farm wagon hitched 
beneath the trees near the depot. 

“Brought the wagon so we could take 
your trunk with us,” explained Tom. 
“Hope you don’t mind.” He eyed some- 
what doubtfully the city man, so fastidi- 
ous in dress and manner. 

“Couldn't be anything finer,” Richard 
rejoined aya 4 

“Then let me have your baggage check,” 
said Tom He disappeared into the sta- 
tion, and returned a moment later bearing 
a heavy trunk on his broad shoulder. “No, 
keep away!” he shouted. “You get on 
the seat. I'll tend to this.” 

“tiow’re things with you, Tom?” Rich- 
ard asked, as his brother gathered the 
reins in his hand, vaulted over a wheel 
into the wagon and turned his plunging 
team down the village rod, 

“First rate,” replied the other. “I’ve 
made the old farm pay, and there’s the 
wife and kids, and—well, I'm contented. 
I guess you remember her—one of the 
Hungerford girls—married her two years 
after you left. And the kids! They've 
been watching for their Uncle Dick ever 
since I got your letter.” 

They had left the village, and the 
wagon was lumbering down a country 
road through a mag avenue of poplars. 
‘he sun had closed in above the western 
hills, and the November evening had be- 
gun to settle, clear and crisp, with a hint 
of frost in the air. The city man filled 
bis lungs with the cold, health-giving 
nitrogen, and his arteries seemed to tingle 
with a new life. 

“Haven't smelled anything like this in 
years,” he declared emphatically. “Man, 
I'm actually hungry. I wish some of 
the fellows at the club could come out 
here tonight before dinner. They'd 
frighten the chef to death when they 
ordered dinner.” 

“Helen'll be laying for you, then,” 
laughed Tom. “She'd walk ten miles 
to feed a hun man.” He regarded his 
brother quizzically. 

“How'd you happen not to get mar- 
ried, Dick?” he finally asked, as he 
shortened the reins at a bend in the 
road. 

“Never thought of it, I guess, Tom. 
You see, the girls I’ve met are some- 
what different. They don’t strike ne as 
wanting to feed anything. They’ 
well, they’re not trained to think ot 
anything much except themselves. I’ve 
visited the homes of some of my mar- 
ried friends, and invariably I went away 
with even less of a yearning for that 
sort of domestie life. Residential New 
hork is nothing but endless tiers of 
pigeon roosts—and the birds are not of 
the homing variety.” 

It was dusk when the brothers arrived 
at the old farm house. Tom's wife and 
two children raced each other across 
the lawn when they heard the wagon in 
=. road, and arrived panting at the 


“This ig Helen and little Helen and 
Dick, Jr.,” cried Tom as he made room 
for Richard to jump to the ground. 

“riere’s your uncle, youngsters! You re- 
member him, don’t you, Helen?” 

As Richard -sprang from the high seat 
his sister-in-law laughingly siezed his 
hands, and then, with an impulsive move- 
ment, kissed him on the mouth, 

“Of course I remember Dick,” she said. 
“And I’m so glad he’s come !” 

The children yee up their faces for 
kisses, too, and Richard was conducted 
to the house under a triumphant and 
wed, when the ite lon reached 

w Procession rea 
the library where a fire of hickory logs 
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was blazing on the earth, a woman who 
bad been reading in the ingle nook, 
arose and came silently forward. 

“Dick!” she said. 

He looked at her face and laughed witk 
joy as he took her hand and whispered 
her name. 

“I didn’t know you were coming,” she 
declared. “I thought Tom and Helen 
were keeping a secret from me. I was 
invited to stay tonight and take Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

“I asked especially to have you in- 
vited,” he stated frankly. “I’ve some 
thing I want to give you. But what 
have you been doing these years? You 
haven't changed.” 

“I’ve been teaching school,” she an- 
swered. “Father and mother died, so 1 
rented the farm. There’s been very little 
to change me.’ 

“But you think I’m different?” he 
asked, observing a look in her eyes. 

“You—you’ re growing stouter,” she 
said reflectively, “but I think I shoula 
have known you.” ° 

The city man flushed a bit as he saw 
the woman's glance turn unconsciously to 
the lean, muscular form of his brother 
as he stood in the hallway with a child 
seated on either shoulder. 

“l’ve been too busy,” he murmured, 
“to keep in trim.’ 

“But you’ve been doing fine things in 
the world,” she obse rved placatingly. 
“We've been proud of you. 

The two children escaped from their 
father by the expedient of climbing down 
his back, and threw themselves clamor- 
ously upon their new-found uncle. Rich- 
ard gathered them to him with a| 
strange, diffident joy in the touch of Al 





warm, young bodies. 

“Why, I haven’t done anything very 
fine,” he said with sudden feeling, as he | 
met the woman’s eyes. “I’ve just been 
making money to spend on myself.” 

Richard went to bed that night with 
the feeling of peace and contentment 
that comes to a wanderer who has again 
found home and loving hearts after many 


years. In the morning he went with 
Tom to the barns to look at the horses, 
and he and the children had a scamper 


through the lawn before noon. 

After the old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
dinner Richard and Betty went for a 
stroll in the orchard. It was a dark 
day of overcast skies and with a pre- 
cursory sting of winter in the air. The 
fresh color of young girlhood tinged the 
woman's cheeks, and her gray eyes 
sparkled excitedly as she swung along 
at her companion’s side with her long, 
athletic stride. The unconventional hos- 
pitalty of Tom’s home, and the freedom 
with which the children had included 
the pair in their familiarities had al- 
ready annulled the constraint of inter- 
vening years and restored the man and 
woman to their old terms of intimacy. 

A headlong sprint through a row of 
leafless apple trees brought them to a| 
halt in a distant corner of the orchard, | 
glowing and breathless. 

“T haven’t had such a good time since 
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I was a kid,” Richard laughed with his 
hand on his side. 

She regarded him closely for a mo 
ment. “We thought you were having a 
wonderfully good time in the city.” she 
said at last. 

“T had that notion myself, once,” he 
replied thoughtfully. “But something 
seems to have happened to my point of 
view just now. Now there’s Tom—Tom 
and the kids and Helen. Tom seems to 
find more real enjoyment in life than I 
ever did.” 

“Tom has the right to be happy,” she 
declared decisively. “‘He makes every one 
else so.” 

“Do you know what he did this morn- 
ing before ou were up?” she went on 
quickly. He loaded a wagon with veg- 
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etables and poultry and things, and paid 
several visits before dawn. He left a sur- 
key and some potatoes and other things 
at old Mrs. Grayson’s while she was 
asleep; then he went to Charley Dorsey's 
—he’s the little truck gardener near the 
village who lost his leg last year under 
a harrow—and there were several others. 
Tom got back at daylight with an empty 
wagon, and no one had seen him, But 
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_SUCGESSFUL FARMING 


A Lesson in Horticultural Salesmanship 


By Eldie Troxell 








Half a dozen years ago southwest Iowa 
was not counted an apple producing coun- 
True, the orchards were there, and 


try. 
great quantities of fruit went to. waste 
every year, but somehow the buyers 


seemed to overlook this territory. Or if 
one, by chance, happened to come along 
he bought at prices that did not go to 
make apple raising popular with the 
prosperous farmers of that section. Bids 





were made for orchards, and if accepted 
a car was secured, the apples were piled 
into it, and sold at low rates jn Chicago 


and eastern markets. But this has 
changed now, and the man who worked 
the change was Ed Mintzer of Fremont 
county. 

Mintzer had finished: his junior year 
in Cl izo University, and his sonhomore 
year in medical college, when he got in- 
terested in apple raising. When he came 
home for his summer vacation his father 
told him that he could have all the 
money he made out of their twelve acre 
orchard for his mext year’s college ex- 
penses. He went out jn the orchard ani 
looked around The trees were well 


loaded, and there was every prospect for 


a good crop. He remembered the pr ce 
he had paid in Chicago for Grimes Gold- 
ens and Brother Jonathans the winter 


before, and decided to take the offer. It 
looked like an easy way to make his col- 


lege expenses, for a hasty calculation 
showed at lea $1.500 worth of good 
fruit. , 

When the time for enrollment in med- 
ical school came around Ed pointer | 
failed to appear. His apple crop, in- 
stead of providing his expenses, had ac- 
tually left him in debt. le found a vast 
difference between the price he had paid 
for apples in Chicago and the price at 
which he could sell his fruit That was 
surprising in itself, but the more sur- 

, was that, while his fruit 


prising thing 
le 


sold for cu'ls, apples from the states far- 





ther west were bringing good prices. The 
variety was the same, and he was not 
able to find any difference in quality, but 
there was a vast difference in the 


net | 
returns per acre 
| 


Mintzer had taken a scientific course 
in college, and had out with the} 
idea that there Was a caus back of | 
every effect. He knew his fruit was! 


sacl 
good, and that he « it to get as good 


prices for it es the Western growers, who 
were putt:cg their produce on the mar 
ket at fancy prices But the fact was 


= 
that he wasn’t. So he set out to find] 
the cause. 

In his analysis 
first conclusion was that there was some- 
thing wrong in the markets. So he went 
to Chicaco and sp ‘nt three weeks talking 
grocers, fruit dealers 
and shippers. Ile made two great dis- 
coveries. The first was that Western 
fruit was never shipped to the markets 
in carload lots. It all came in nicely 
boxed, and nicely packed in the boxes. 
The second was that there was no dam- 
no fruit 


of the proposition his 


to commission men, 


aced fruit, no imperfect fruit, ; 
that did not measure un to a certain 
standard of excellence in flavor, color, 
and size. In addition to this Mintzer 


found out that there was no prejudiced 
discrimination between his fruit, and 
that of his competitors. He was assured 
that if he could furnish as good fruit, 
and get it to market in as attractive con- 
dition as his competitors he woula have 
no trouble in selling at the same price. 
Mintzer went home, and thoucht the 
He had a few bushels (eft, 


matter over. 
‘ e decided to try gut his discoveries. 
T's bought a couple of dozen bores, and 
st 1 in to pack. For four days he 


" d faithfully at packing one box of 
fruit, but try as he would he conld not 


i 





make it work. It aever looked like the 
fruit he had seen in Chicago. And again 
he songht the cause, 

This time he went West. For two 


months he lived in the apple producing 
sections. He studied every phase of ap- 
ple production Ile went into the or- 





chards, he talked to owners, to shippers, 
laborers And he learned many] 


ard to 


| with 





The first thing be learned was that he 
did not know how to grow apples. He 
learned lessons in spraying, in pruning, 


| 
| 
| 


in soil cultivation, and in caring for the} 


cron. He found out that the tree 
had the most limbs was not the one that 
bore the most fruit. The tree that pro- 
duced the finest apples, he discovered, 
was not the one that produced a big 
quantity, and the orchard that paid the 
biggest dividends was the one that was 
free of weeds, well tilled, and well 
sprayed. 

The second thing he learned was that 
he had to take a course in fruit packing. 
He hired an expert packer, and for two 
weeks he worked under this man's di- 
rection. He learned to judge his fruit. 
to make his colors- blend, and the trick 
of putting them in a box so that they 
would look nice, would not bruise, and 
would fill up. Of course he was not an 
expert at the end of the two weeks, but 
he had the knack, and when his next crop 
of apples came he got practice that made 
him one. 

Still another thing he learned was that 
he had to advertise. If he wanted the 


that | 





~ablie to buy his fruit he had to let the} 
public know that he had good fruit to! 


sell. So he began planning exhibits for 
apple shows and horticultural conven- 
tions. It was a discouraging fight at 
first. For two years he did not take a 


single prize, did not even get attention. 
But he kept right on. 
apple raising days, and dreamed about 
it nights. He planned and replanned 
his exhibits. And two years ago he be- 
gan to reap the benefits of his sowing. 
\t the National Horticultural Conven- 
tion in Council Bluffs he took the grand 
prize for his Brother Jonathans, although 
every fruit state in the union was repre- 
sented. And he has been taking prizes 
ever since. He has learned the first 
nrinciples of advertising his product 
This is not the only means he has em- 
ployed, but it was the basis of his pub- 
licity. 

And finally another thing he learned 
from his western contemporaries was 
that there must be cooneration. It was 
ell right for him to spray, but it was 
culte another matter for every other or- 
chardist in his communjty to do likewise, 
Tt was a good thing for bim to put only 
first class frnit on the market, but it ores 
a much better thing for every other ship- 
ner to do THE SAME. It was a wise 
thing for him to fieht the San Jose scale, 
but it was a much more effective thing 
for the state to make it necessary for 
every farmer to use his best efforts in 
eliminating the pest. And so he came 
back home to preach the doctrine of co- 
operation. He got the other orchardists 
to join with him. They have secured 
needed legislation. The state has estab- 
lished an experimental orchard just out 
of Council Bluffs for their beneCt, and 
at their solicitation. And many other 
needed reforms have been obtained—all 
through cooperation. 

And what has veen the result? Where 
five years ago Mintzer was selling apples 
at a loss he is today making a net vrofit 
of $5,000 a year. But he has not been 
the only one to profit. The other or- 
chardists of his community cancht on 
and are doing the same thing. His work 
in a word, bids fair to revolutionize the 
whole section of Iowa lying along the 
Missouri river. 

And what is the lesson? J? ie a lesson 
in saleemanship for other apple growers. 
There are many sections along the At- 
lantic coast, and in the middle western 
states that are good fruit sections, as 
good as any that are west of the Rockies 
bat the people don’t seem to realize it 
They 7 they can’t make their orchards 
pay. ere is a reason for this. and 
ninety-nine times out of every hundred 
the cause is poor salesmanship. To be 
sure the production is not up to stand- 
ard, but that too can be remedied. It 
is such conditions that Mintzer met and 
overcome. It ts in his success that the 
lesson for other orchardigts confronted 
like conditions is found. 


He savs he studied | 
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FLORIDA 


Book Free 


We want every General and M'xed 
Farmer, Dairyman, Stock Raiser, Trucker 
and Fruit Grower to know all about the ex- 
cellent opportunities open at Santa Rosa, 
Florida. The soil is a deep, black, sandy loam 
—the best in the State. You can raise two and 
three crops on the same land in the same year 
There is plenty of rainfall twelve months In the 

ar. irriga‘ion or crop failure are unheard of. 

ou can raise the finest and highest priced 
oranges in Florida. You can raise and fatten b 
at 1 cent per pound. ro. can pageure stock the 
round. Dairyi wi er profits 
han in the North. One of the finest and health- 
test climates in the United States Sunetrokes and 
i pipene. camaber at Me or 
prices. inds of forage and hay crops. You can 
raise all semi-:ropical crops and po eee all North- 
ern crops. It’s the ideal place to live, and farm 
where you can make doliars where you 
make one up North. 















Send today for our large 
Mlust rated book, a free 
sample of soil, and make 
us prove these statements. 
This book 1s written after 
3 years’ actual experience 
on the ground and will 
Prove 4a revelation to you 


It’s all mailed Free, 
postage prepaid. 
Address: 


SANTA ROSA 
PLANTATION CO. 
516-208 N. Sth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOW YOU CAN GET 


AN AUTOMOBILE FREE ! 










We want honegt, so men in every 
to learn af home to repair, run and jo 
teach others. and thes 
sell the COEY “FLYER” 








—s 6- cylinder, 50 HP. 
[THE WORLD’ 
” Wate for fait 











IDEA 


IN TREE SELLING 


Sxciusive territory commissions on mail oréers 
from vou: Geiad New and original working plans; 
cash weekly expense stock attractive prices 
Your epportumity tor permanent end profitable 
business. Write today for your territory Outfi® tree 


MISSOURINURSERY CO. LOUISIANA, MO. 








New Crep 
towa Crown 
Recieaned 
resTeD 
and 


tmspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth. Al- 
si Alfaifa and Sweet Clover of choices! quality. 
Tl OTH Blue Crass, eto.. et ow erices 
Now 's the time to 
Ask for semples and cory of our Spectal 
Seed Circular. Large {ily trated catalog ot Seed free. 
‘OWA SEEO COMPANY, ! ept, Dg OES MOINES. tows 
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The Manure Spreader. 
I have had some years’ experience with 
this machine and I thiak it is the most 
useful, labor-saving and profitable imple- 
ment on the farm and one that pays for 
itself in the shortest space of time, by 
increasing the value of the manure pro- 
duced on our farm. I will tell why I 
think so. 


In applying manure with a spreader, it 
is put on the ground uniformly, thus cov- 
ering more surface and all parts of the 
field are equally benefited. But if there 
are any parts of the field that require 
more or less, the manure can be put on 
thick or thin as desired. ‘ihis point of 
spreading is certainly far superior to the 
method of spreading by hand when the 
manure is unloaded in lumps. If you 
wish to manure your land, after it is 
aye with a manure spreader you may 
aui the manure out on the plowed ground 
and the result will be as good as though 
you had plowed your ground after it had 
been manured. The only place to put 
manure spread by hand is where it can 
be plowed under and allowed to rot a 
year, then turned un and harrowed in 
with the soil. But with a spreader it 
can be spread on meadows thinly and 
evenly enough to mow and rake over 
— raxing up the manure with the 
ay. 


The spreader relieves us of much of the 
hard and disagreeable work connected 
with manure handling. Of course it will 
not load itself but it will unload itself, 
while you sit leisurely on your seat driv- 
ing and during this period you have a 
chance to get back your wind after the 
exertions of putting the load on the 
spreader. 


There are many makes of this imple- 
ment and most of them willdo thorouch 
and satisfactory work. Unless the amount 
of manure handled is unusually great, so 
that the spreader is in constant use, one 
of the wagon-box type will be the least 
expensive. When there is sufficient’ ma- 
nure to require the constant use of the 
spreader, one of the complete machines 
will prove as inexpensive as the cheaper 
box type, as these would, when in daily 
ase, require an extra running-gear. 


On the average farm, the stables can be 
kept well bedded and the spreader used 
2ach month or so upon most convenient 
yecasions. With cuantities sufficiently 
arge, however, to keep a spreader in con- 
start use, it can if necessary, be hauled 
yut daily and spread on the field with 
ittle more labor than is required to throw 
‘t in a pile beside the barn door to leach 
away by the rains. During the early 
spring and summer you will find time, 
with a spreader, to clean up all the ma- 
aure in the feed lots and put it on the 
fields where it can be at work. This 
‘leaning up of the feed lots is often quite 
a job to tackle right in the busy time 
of spring and early summer and, where 
the manure must be spread by hand, it 
s often neglected, to the detriment of 
the season’s crops. 

There are many other reasons why I 
consider the manure spreader the best 
paying machine I have on my farm, but 
the ones stated are the most important. 
| know that the spreader has increased 
the value of the manure produced on my 
farm since I bought the implement. It 
certainly is to our inestimable advan- 
tage to look well to the stable manure, 
for therein lies the wealth and prosperity 
of the farm.—Lester C. Davis, Ind. 


—Fek= 


“FROM A JACK-KNIFE TO 
A JACK-FARM” 


By Geo. H. Dacy, in the December 
ssue of Successful Farming. Don’t fail 
0 read about it. If your subscription 
expires before that time, be sure to renew 
30 that you will not miss this interesting 
article. 
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Frozen Solid 
but Keeping Time! 








Every adjusted South Bend Watch 
will stand the famous South Bend 
**ice test.’’ that 1s, keep time even 
when frozen solid in a cake of ice. 

You want a watch that will do 
this. for such a watch will be accu- 
rate in your pocket—especially if it 
gets the jewelers regulation which 
every South Bend Watch does get. 

Every SOUTH BEND WATCH 
is given expert regulation to the 
buyer’s personality by an expert 
SOUTH-BEND-JEWELER. We 
will not sell watches through any 
other channel than the expert retail 
jeweler, for the very reason that we 
want our watches to get this per- 
sonal regulation. 


<South Bend” 


You cannot buy a South Bend 
Watch by mail. You cannot buy it 
of a jeweler that isn’t an expert. 
You cannot buy a poor South Bend 
Watch. 

All this care to give you a good 
watch is taken after the watch leaves 
the factory. More care is taken tn 
the factory. 

Every ‘‘South Bend’’ is six months 
in the course of construction and is 
sometimes six months more under 
factory regulation. Every watch is 
inspected 41] f2mes and every watch 
must run accurately for 700 Aours 
before it is good enough to get the 
name ‘‘South Bend.” 








building, repa: 
dealer’s high prices. 


to your door. Write us now. 








Above house cost on 
and uneieg, 
money for ¥ 


All are saving bu 
pat this matter off, Write now 


Chicane, Mutwork Supply Company 
Gis. ot pee tay a” 





Save 25% to 3344% 
on Your Millwork Bilil— 


We guarantee to save money a on any kind of 
or remodeling. ‘ 
al direct with us. We absolutely guar- 
antee highest quality, safe delivery, satisfaction. Everything 
shipped right from our gigantic warehouses H B 

. B. Munger 


BARGAINS =Lumber, Doors, President 


0971 to build. We furnished all limber, miliwork 
We saved owner exact We 
U, Remember, we ship complete bill of materia) (ocoryees 
but labor and menenee to you in one carioad, We send youan entire 
Our FREE Catalog 1,000 Bargains shows ail material and low prices, Our 
Pian Book (send only 0 cents 
— shows fine views , 3 pee 
homes etc. pec tions 
apupecren ase proms creer eRe Bet toerananee eee ose 
just use ¥ ese ¥m ay 
Thousands of farm folks are building with our aid this winter: 
of dollars. You can do it, Don’t 


A watch so carefully made in the 
factory and so carefully regulated 
after you buy it will keep pertect 
time for you for a lifetime. 

Ask your jeweler about this. 
Write for the free book,‘‘How Good 


Watches Are Made.’’ It tells all 
about watches. Read this letter 
from an enthusiastic owner: 





Poss, Ark., Jaly 24, 1912. 

South Bend Watch Company, South Bend, Ind. 
Gentlemen I carry coeof your watches; it 
is a perfect ti: sofar I have only had it 


two months. sure isa dandy. {am per 
fectly satisfied with is, It is the best I ever 
carried. Yours 


4. F. CRABB. 











The South Bend Watch Company 
11 Sylvan Street, South Bend, Ind, 
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can save 
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Mrs. F. H. Waters, Editor 


an’ worse, the further they gets from the 


Thanksgiving in History. 

When the cold autumn winds blow 
through the naked branches of the 
trees; when the meadows have turned 
brown, and when the corn husking is 
nearly. over, there comes from the presi- 
dent of our land a proclamation setting 
aside a certain day for public thanksgiv- 
ing 
On that day the members of the fam- 
ily love to gather round the old home 
fireside and chat about by-gone days; to 
sit at the old home table and enjoy the 
appetizing feast of turkey, and all that 
goes with it by way of condiment. Old 
and young folks join and make the old 
home ring with merry laughter. 

But in the midst of our enjoyment let 
us pause for a moment and consider in 
a few words the history of this great 
American holiday. First, as we glance 
back through the years, we find those 
sturdy New England farmers, amidst the 
hardships of pioneer life, starting the 
custom by setting aside a certain day in 


the autumn of 1621 for public prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

Later, when the Revolutionary war 
was over, and the federal government 


was just in its infancy, George Washing- 
ton issued his first and only Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation, and appointed Thurs- 
day, November 26, 1789, as a day of 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

John Adams, in 1798, when the United 
States was threatened by European pow- 
ers, set aside Wednesday, May 9, as a 
day of fasting and prayer, and thanks- 
giving for the Providential protection of 
this country during the first years of 
its life. This was repeated on April 25 
of the following year. 

James Madison issued four proclama- 
tions. The last, in April, 1815, was set 
aside as a day of thanksgiving for the 
return of peace. 

Abraham Lincoln appointed the last 
Thursday of November, 1863, as a day 
of public thanksgiving, and set aside the 


same day in 1864. 

Andrew Johnson named the first 
Thursday, December, 1865; but the next 
year he returned to the last Thursday 
in November. 

Grant appointed Thursday, November 


18,-1869. Since that time, however, our 
custom of observing the last Thursday 
in November has been followed. It is 
to be noted that this is the date chosen 
first by Washington, and later by Lin- 
coln.—Arthur A. Macelwane, Ohio. 


FOR 


Aunty Hopeful on Gossip. 

“It gets me,” said 
Aunty Hopeful, as 
she sat down to her 


sewing, “how many 
folks there be who 
talk about their 


neighbors. Seem’s 
though no matter 
how much they have 





to do they've al- 
ways got time to 
talk about other 
folks and discuss their affairs. It 


wouldn’t be so bad if they always had 
good things to say about ’em, but I most 
generally notice that their tongues wag 
the hardest when they’re discussin’ 
somethin’ that ain't particular to other 
folks’ credit. If people talked so hard 
about a man when he’s done somethin’ 
good as they do when he’s done some- 
thin’ that ain’t so good he ought to begin 
to feel the wing feathers sproutin’ from 
under his shoulder blades. 

“It’s powerful amazin’, too, how such 
stories get.bigger an’ bigger, an’ worse 











one who first tells em. I never heard of 
any of ‘em gruwin’ smaller or more in- 
nocent like. Even their own parents 
can't recognize some of ‘em after they’ve 
been going the rounds from one person to 
another for a few days. It’s no wonder, 
though, when some folk’s tongues seem 
to run at both ends. 

_“There ain’t no use,” continued Aunty, 
“in bein’ so concerned over what ain’t 
none of your own business. If Irwin 
Almy wants to mortgage his farm to buy 
one of them automobiles I don’t see 
that it’s any one’s business but his own 
and the bank that lends him the money. 
Surely it ain’t none of mine, and I’ve 
got other things to think about that’s 
more interestin’ and more edifyin’. I 
notice that most generally folks that’s 
spendin’ a lot of time over other folks’ 
business usually neglect some of their 
own. Them lawyers is the only folks 
I know of that’s paid for lookin’ after 
other folks’ affairs. They make a good 
livin’ out of it, too, but that’s a heap dif- 
ferent than spendin’ most of your time 
tendin’ to other folks” business without 
bein’ hired particular to do it.”—Orin 
Edson Crooker. 


Care and Feeding of Children.—L. E. 


Holt, M. D. Price, 75 cents. A book 
every young mother should have. The 
chapters on when and what to feed the 
young child are excellent. Names the 
foods that may be given at various ages 
and tells of the care of the child in 
sickness. 

The Epxert Waitress—Anne Frances 
Springsted. 130 pages. Price, $1. A 
manual for the kitchen, pantry and din- 
ing room. Tells how to serve bseak- 
fast, dinner and supper. How to pack 
picnic and travelers’ lunches. Contains 
a chapter on dish-washing, the care of 
silverware and lamps; also a chapter 
on the carving of meats. 

All books procurable through Success- 


ful Farming. 
—f¢C x= 
For Lice on House Plants. 

All house plants are apt to become in- 
fested with the tiny pests known as aphis 
during the winter. Every precaution 
should be taken to prevent such difficul- 
ties and to eradicate the pests. 

Some snuff or powdered tobacco or even 
ground tobacco stems sprinkled over the 
surface of the soil in pots will aid won- 
derfully in keeping the aphis from getting 
a start. Such will kill many, but a sure 
cure is found in spraying the plants twice 
a week with a tobacco solution. Such 








preparations are offered by florists and 
seedsmen. They are not very expensive. 
They must be used according to direc- 
tions, or the plants may be injured. 
Tobacco smoke will! kill and drive the 
lice from the plants.—John T. Timmons. 


—fo ge 
Talents. 

There are few people who can culti- 
vate ten talents. The development and 
rizht employment of one is quite as much 
as most of us can accomplish. And, as 
a rule, the people who are of the most 
service to their generation and climb high- 
est, are not the brilliantly endowed, but 
those who put all their efforts, all their en- 
ergy, all their enthusiasm, into making 









A Million 
Persons 


Breakfast every morn- 
ing on 


Post 
Toasties 





Suppose you try the 
food with cream and sugar, 
as part of breakfast or sup- 
per. 

You may be sure it 
will be a delicious part. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














You can make good pic- 
tures witha 


KODAK 


It’s both — and less expensive 
than you think. No dark-room for 
any part of the work by the Kodak 
film system, 

Our catalogue explains in detail, 
It’s free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














the most of a single talent.—F. H. S. 














GOLD FILLED SIGNET 
Warranted 3 Years. 


mee FREE 
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Butchering Recipes. 


Sausage—Trim hams and shoulders 
closely, and save the tenderloins, the 
tongues and portions of the head, if de- 
sired, depending upon whether the sau- 
sage is wanted fat or lean. Cut this meat 
into small strips and grind. Season with 
one-fifth cup each of salt and sage and 
two-thirds of a teaspoon each of black 
and cayenne pepper. Mix thoroughly and 
let stand at least twenty-four hours in 
order that the seasoning may become thor- 
vagh!y incorporated in the meat. If for 
immediate use pack in jars. If to be 
kept for an indefinite time fry and pack 
in jars, keeping it covered with lard 
or pack tightly in casings obtained of po 
butcher or prepared at home. If 
sired, the casings can be smoked and will 
keep until late spring. 


Headcheese.—Clean the head and boil 
antil the meat leaves the bones. When 
cool remove all bones and splinters, run 
through a meat chopper, season with one 
and one-half teaspoons each of salt and 
black pepper and two of sage to each 
gallon of meat; mix well and pack into 
jars and place a weight on. The heart and 
feet may also be boiled and chopped with 
the head meat. 


Preserving Bacon—For every twenty- 
aight pounds of bacon mix thoroughly 
three pounds each of coarse brown sugar 
and salt and twelve ounces of saltpeter. 
Rub this mixture well into the pork every 
other day, paying particular attention to 
the fleshy sides, at which time turn the 
meat. Thus continue for two or three 
weeks. The condition of the weather 
will govern the time somewhat, a dry at- 
mosphere taking longer than a damp one. 
When the bacon is sufficiently salted and 
has been wiped dry, hang in a dry place 
and subject it to a constant smoke from 
hard wood fer ten days to two weeks, long- 
er would be better, or until the bacon is 
oerfectly dry. 


To Corn Beef—Weigh out the meat and 
allow eight pounds of salt to each one 
hundred pounds of meat, Sprinkle a lay- 
ar of salt one-quarter of an inch in depth 
aver the bottom of the barrel, pack in as 
*losely as possible the cuts of meat, mak- 
ing a layer five or six inches in thickness, 
then put on a layer of salt, following that 
with another layer of meat. Repeat until 
the meat has all been packed in the bar- 
rel, finishing with a good layer of salt 
over the top. Let stand over night and 
then add for each one hundred pounds of 
meat four pounds of sugar, two ounces of 
baking seda and four ounces of saltpeter 
dissolved in a gallon of tepid water. 
About three gallons more of water is suf- 
ficient to cover this quantity. If less than 
one hundred pounds of meat is to be 
corned make the brine in the portion 
given. A loose board cover, weighted down 
with a heavy stone, should be placed on 
the meat to keep all of it under the brine. 


Sausage—Care in selecting the meat, 
grinding, mixing and cooking, is required 
to make good sausage. After it is thor- 
oughly ground and the seasoning mixed 
through it let it stand one to two days so 
that the seasoning may become thoroughly 
incorporated in the meat. Then mold it 
into round balls about two inches in diam- 
eter, pressing. the meat solidly together. 
Pack closely in a large dripping pan and 
add water to the depth of one-third of an 
inch. Set in a moderate oven and cook 
slowly until all the water is evaporated, 
turning the balls over once. Let them 
brown in the fat that fries out of them. 
When the meat is cooked thoroughly done, 
pack the sausage balls while still hot in a 
stone jar, weight it down and cover it well 
with hot fat. Store in a cool, dark place 
and keep well covered with lard. Sau- 
sage put up in this way is ready «4 use 

ny time by simply heating it.— F, 
p undue. 


—FCR= 


To Prevent Rust. 


A hardware man told me when I ex- 


pected to leave my house for the winter} 


to paint «my stoves with boiled linseed 
oil and there would be no danger of their 
rusting. I found the stoves in good con- 
iti op , return.— A. M. A. 











Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are first in style and 


unapproached in quality. The superiority of 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and children 
is established beyond question. At the price they 
cannot be equalled By any other shoes in America. 


S whe, E S TA 


Mayer Honorbilt Shoes are made for lasting ser- 
vice. Excellent stock and fine workmanship 
make this possible. If you want the biggest 
shoe value, ask for Honorbilt Shoes. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


WARNING—Be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for 
men, women and children; Drysox, Yerma Cushion 
Shoes, and Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 

who does not handle Mayer 


BR PUD _ané came of Grete : 
onorbilt Shoes and we send you tpaid, a hand- 
some picture, size 15x20, of George or Martha Washington. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. Milwaukee. 
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O soft and pleasant that it makes 
warm friends of all who wear it. 


VELLASTIC is elastic rib- 4 
bed—that makes it easy 
fitting and durable. It 
is feece-lined—which 
makes it warm and com- 
fortable. It is medium 
weight and the fleece will 
not wash out, knot or mat. 


For Men, Women and Children 


eeparate Garments and Union Suits, 

SOc and u VELLASTIC is one of the 
famous Bodygard Underwears. At 
your dealer's. Look for the Bodygard 
Shield. It is your safeguard. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 38 
UTICA KNITTING CO. 





Utica New York - e , 
Makers of Bodygard Under- ‘Vellastic Union 
wears, incinuding Lamés- Saits Fit 
down, Twolayr, Springtex GC ” 


and Cellex. 































GENUINE NNFENCE 


STEEL POSTS AND GATES 
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|=), Practical 





These articles, while useful and sim- 
ly made, are also very inexpensive. 
These five pieces are made of five hand- 
terchiefs, costing 10 cents each. They are 
very much in demand for bazaars and 


Novelties From 


Colored Handkerchiefs 


By Miss H. Kaufman 





This forms the ruffle for the cap. 
Shir the cap and attach the ruffle, hav- 
ing the corner points fall on each side 


ner. 










A neat dusting cap 
of the face, and the seam at the cen- 
ter back. The points may be left droop- 


ing or may be caught with a few stitches 
to the cap, as preferred. Between the 
cap and ruffle run a narrow elastic. 

Of the remaining two corners cut your 
sleevelets. Have the corner for the top 
point, make them as long and wide as 












A bandana kimono waist 


lor remembrances. The apron, cap and 
aleevelets are made of two handkerchiefs. 
These are 29 inches square. Rose col- 
gred with figures and border of light 
green, black and white and are really 
very dainty. Of the center of one hand- 
kerchief shape your apron. Be careful 
to allow a little extra border across 
one end for the bottom of the ruffle. 
From the opposite end cut inside the 
sorners, the border for the band. The 
pocket and strings fall off the other 



















little | 











at front and after on the} 
ruff ither to the band 
l p « a pay pattern 
rou! j r 18 inches across Lay 
your pa rn well to a corner, allowing 
h above the border and cut The | 
er portion of the remaining border 
should measure about 3 inches, using this 
as tl width of the ruffle, cut to the 
next ! Instead of cutting through 
the border, round off at the corner and 
continue cutting 18 inches up the side. 
Prom the starting point cut 18 inches up 
that sick You now have a border the 
entire length of one side including two 
corners and 18 inches beyond each cor- 





your material will allow. Of the pieces 
left form the pocket and ties of your 
apron. Line the sleevelets with white 
muslin and either finish with small but- 
tons and buttonholes or with elastic. 
Two handkerchiefs are required for 





Sleeve protectors trom handkerchiefs 


the kimono waist illustrated. Lay your 
pattern, number 5463, on one handker- 
chief so the selvedge is at the shoulder 
and cut the front. Cut the second hand- 
kerchief in half, allowing for the open- 
ing in the back, also lay the selvedge 
at the shoulder and cut. The longer 
















A Washing Machine 
- Run By Your Engine — 


Cuts out all hard work. Here’s the better 
way-—the O. K. Power Washing Machine 
way. Let the engine do the work. Slip on 
the belt, turn on power, and in a few minutes 
the whole tubful of clothes is washed clean! 
Washes and wrings at the same time. 
Wringer runs backward, forward or stops 
instantly. Grease and dirt is a// taken out. 
All the clothes from heaviest to finest are 
thoroughly cleaned and nota thread strained 
or broken, Get our free book, with low 


price, guarantee and free trial offer, 
0. K. Power Washer 
Our reputation your safe- 
ard. We take all risk. 
oney refunded cheer- 
fully if not satisfac- 
tory. Get the 


uaranteed”*O.K.” 
‘ower Machine. 


H.F. BRAMMER 
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Slip The Belt on 
Your Engine—No 
More Hard Work 





























wand quickly. too. Has 
va bolicw Bindi, plata 
tra tools needed. dan 




















20 Year Guarantee — 
EXAMINATION FREE, Let 
e 


b ue ove it U.0.D. w your express 
inet, if you think ities 


and equal to at, 
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WATCH oars 


We positively give free a beautiful, gold 

finished, engraved American made, stem 
wind, stem set watch, proper size, = 
anteed five years. Also a beautiful ring 
with three diamond cut brilliants f-* 
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The stocking bag 


pieces will fall off the back. Use these 
tor lengthening the sleeves. The border 
falling off the bottom of the front will 
supply the strips for finishing the neck, 
sleeves and belt. 

The stocking bag is made of one hand- 
k.rchief and a set of oval embroidery 
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hoops. Wrap these tightly with skirt 
braid to match the predominating shade 
of the bag. “The model being old blue, 


navy blue and white, these handles abe | 
wrapped in navy blue. The entire hoops | 
need not be wrapped. Lay the handker- | 


chief straight and fold the top into one 
double box-plait. Lay this over one side 
of the hoop and sew fast to it. Repeat 
for the opposite side and hoop. Leave 6 
inches on each side for the opening, lay 
the remaining portion of the sides to- 
gether and plait. Sew firmly together on 
the under side. The hoops make con- 
venient handles for carrying the bag and 
also hangers when it is not being used. 


Conservation of Wives 
Continued from page 3 
acquire the habit, and the young wife 
with plenty of time, and loving to serve 
her lord, encourages them in it. But 
when there are several others calling for 
ber services, it is a drag to be forced to 
wait upon the burly six-footer as if he 
were an infant. If any man who reads 
this is the victim of this habit, let him 
start in right now to break himself of it. 
Make a practce of waiting upon yourself 
and you will be surprised at the change 
it will make, both in your work and in 
hers. 

Then there is the way in which some 
men will disarrange the work indoors for 
several days, when a little thought and 
eare on their part would have enabled 
them to avoid it. 

Another habit which adds years to 
s0me women’s lives, is the way their hus- 
bands have, when a little discouraged, of 
consuming all the meal-time or the even- 
ing with direful prognostications of ruin 
and desolation at hand. The crops are 
going to the dogs, the cattle aren't worth 
what he paid for them, there is some kind 
of bug to eat everything planted, and 
frosts, droughts, floods and storms to ruin 
the rest! Jones is getting impatient for 
his money, and the note at the bank falls 
due next week—and 90 it goes! Having 
relieved his mind, the man goes out to 
work or to bed feeling better, but he 
leaves his wife to a long spell of acute 
worry, all the more poignant because she 
is so ignorant of the steps to be taken 
to escape from -these disasters, Talk 
your business over with your wife, by all 
means, but don’t give way to one of these 
pessimistic outbursts before her. The 
resulting relief to you is dearly pur- 
chased by her misery, and such talk does 
no good and gets you no further along. 
If you must tell her the worst, don’t make 
it any worse than it is! 

There is a form of insanity common 
among the isolated, and many farmers’ 
wives have been its victims. . These wom- 
en almost invariably are the ones who 
have been forced to endure the monot- 
onous life on the farm, without the help 
of books, papers, magazines, etc., bur- 
dened with the financial worries of the 
family, and receiving but little real com- 
panionship from their husbands. Any- 
thing which will take your wife’s inter- 
est outside the small circle of farm hap- 
penings, and cheer her, or inspire her 
with fresh ideas and hopes is @ good 
thing for you to encourage her to S- 
sess, as far as your parse will allow. The 
telephone, the automobile, the horse and 
sarriage, the phonograph, neighborhood 
social functions, church and grange af- 
fairs, all are good, and you should give 
her the benefit of them as far as you 
‘an afford. No woman desires a trip or 
a luxury wrung from a protesting hus- 
band, so if you wish your efforts to ac- 
complish anything, show her that you 
wish her to enjoy these things. 

And now some of you will say that I 
have laid out an impossible programme 
for the farmer to follow. I think I have 
not. Every man can take from these 
hints the ones which seem best fitted to 
his circumstances and environment, and 
use them. No true wife will wish ex- 
travagance, even for her own sake. But 
the slightest effort on your part to aid 
and protect her will be appreciated, 
though she may say nothing. 

After all, what is conservation of 
wives? Is it not the fulfillment of the 
romise you made to “love and cherish 
her until death do part?” And till that 
solemn hour of parting, cherish her as 
your most precious possession, for such, 
if she be a good wife, she certainly is. 
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Cream of Rye 


FOR BREAKFAST—THAT’S ENOUGH 


Think of a delicious, healthful mea! at a cost of less than one cent. Better 
still, you are feeding your body with nature’s food and pro ducing an 
abundance of healthful energy. Where other cereals tend to constipate— 
Cream of Rye is a natural laxative. There is nothing in Cream of Rye 
that is insolubie, hence it 1s a natural body, bone and brain food, therefore, 
the food for both growing children and grown ups. _It saves your health 
and pocketbook. 


A Silver Spoon in Every Package 


RYE IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOOD —U. S. government tests prove it. 


Amount of Energy 10 Cents Will Buy 
ARTICLES CALORIES OF ENERGY 


18 
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Rye . . - » 6050 pss 


ENERGY IS VITALITY. VITALITY IS LIFE. 


Do not fail to try Cream of Rye bread, the most healthful and delicious bread 
known. See recipe on packages. Ask your grocer for a package today. 
If he can*t supply you, write us. 


Minneapolis Cereal Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOOSIER STOVE: 
RANGES AND HEATERS 
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By Ann JJOnes-Reeistereo Nurse. 
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“9)URING the day thef 
child is kept in its 
basket in the same 
room with the 
mother, | at night 
is removed to an ad- 
joining ro so that 
the mother may 
rest. 

During the first 
week none but the 
immediate family 
should be allowed to 
see the mother and 
babe The second 
week the relatives 
may come for a few 
minutes. llowever, 
the mother must not 
be permitted to ex- 
haust her strength. 
The nurse must be 
eure that the visitor entering the room 
does not come from a contagious case, 
such as messels, scarlet fever, whooping 

izh, diphtheria, pus cases, ete. If nec 
ssary, the nurse must tactiully reduce 
the number and length of the v.sits. 

I'ntil the naval is healed it is not nec- 
the child a full bath. 


; 

















to give 
rior to that time the head and face 
{ onged with lukewarm water daily, 

sing a little castile soap if necessary 
Sponge the buttocks, when soiled, with | 


cool water Rub the body gently with 
benzoinated lard, remove same by means 
o. a soft towel; this is usually all that 
is needed to keep a child sweet and| 
clean. After the cord is off and the navel 
healed the child may be g.ven a sponge 

bath instead of the oiling, because the 


perspiration may injure the delicate 

In ordinary cases a dust’ng powder is 
not necessary, buf if the babe shows a 
tendency to chafe, a powder of sterate 
f zine should be applied after the bath 
Do not use much powder and apply 
lightly. never rubbing the delicate skin 
Special attention should be pa.d to the 
ears, the palms, the arm-pits, and the 

roins. The nostrils may be cleaned 

th cotton wrapped smoothly on a tooth- 
pick soften ng the mucus with benzoin- 
ated lard or albolene. 

In many cases the doctor dresses the 
cord. In that event the dressing is al- 
lowed to remain on as long as possible. 
It should be changed only when displaced 
1 soiled by urine. No powders are used 

less ordered by the doctor. It is an 
isy matter to keep the dressing in place 
with the Arnold band. The binder 
should be smoothly adjusted and secure- 
ly fastened, taking care that it is not too 
ticht, interfering with the child's breath 
ing 

After the cord has fallen off, the anti- 

ptic treatment of the wound should be 
continued until it is healed over. Oc- 
casionally there is a little bloody oozing 
from the cord or from the surface after 
it has come off. The doctor may advise 
the applicat on of a little powdered alum 
or starch and alum. 

There are two things to remember in 
the care of the eyes: first, prevent infec- 
tion getting into them; and second, avoid 
mechanical injury, as the wiping of rough 
sleeves, scratching with rough clothes, 
or too brisk handling. 

The outside of the lids should be 
washed with cotton wet in saturated so- 
lution of boric acid every morning. If 
the eyes become inflamed, the lids should 
be separated gently, and the eyes flushed 
with a saturated solution of boric acid. 
If on the second or third day a thin 
cloudy discharge disapnears, the doctor 
should be not'fied at once. Many chil- 
dren lose their sight during the first 
week through neglect. 

The first discharge from the bowels 
is called meconium, and is a thick tarry 
substance. Unless the bowels are thor- 
oughly evacuated it is a good plan to 


same day the mother takes hers, that is 
on the morning of the second day. This 
is the best catharthic for infants. 

The number and character of the bow- 
el movements should be closely 
watched. The condition of the infant is/| 
indicated by them. If the babe is rest- | 
less and colicky, with rumbling in the} 
bowels, an injection of salt water (two 

| 





drams to a quart of water), may be 
given. This is done with a soft rubber 
catheter, size 12 or 13, to which is at- 
tached a little funnel. If this is not 
convenient, a two-ounce ear and ulcer 
syringe may be used, taking care that 
the water is very gently expelled. Let 
the salt solution run in and out, two or 
three ounces at a time, until the bowel 
is well cleansed and emptied. This should 
be done in a warm room with as little 
exposure of the babe as possible. The 
tube and funnel should be boiled and 
sterile water used. 

Lay the child on its side across the 
nurse's knee. A rubber drainage sheet 
is arranged under the buttocks of che 
babe, (if there is no rubber sheet at 
hand, newspapers covered with a clean 
white cloth may be used), in this way 
the discharges are conducted into a jar 
on the floor. The salt solution should be 
allowed to run in and out, two or three 
ounces at a time, until the bowel is 
cleansed and emptied. This will take 
about ten or fifteen minutes. 

When the diaper is changed, sponge off 
the buttocks and thighs with a soft cloth 
and cool water, using little and gentle 
friction. No powder is needed if the 
skin is healthy. If there is redness and 
beginning irritation, apply sterate or 
z.nec sparingly. 

The care of the diapers is important. 
The use of rubber sheeting to prevent 
soiling the dress is bad; an extra diaper 
should be wrapped around the trunk of | 
the infant for this purpose. 

The diapers should be kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. One should never be used the 
second time without washing. A diaper! 
wet with urine must be washed in water 
and dried before using. Though the 
urine may be clear, when dried it gives 
off an odor and is irritating. When the 
diapers are washed they should be thor- 
oughly rinsed in order to get the soap 
alkali and washing powder out of them. 
If the strong soaps are not thoroughly 
taken out of them in the laundry, they 
irritate the delicate skin and may cause 
eczema, 





Concluded next month. 
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50-Cent Christmas Gifts. 

A dainty gift of one’s own making often 
brings more real joy than expensive pres- 
ents, which have only their cost to rec- 
ommend them. The practical gifts 
shown here are all useful and ornamen- 
tal, besides being easily made and in2x- 
pensive. 

For the talcum set, use three-fourths 
of a yar of flowered ribbon 5 inches/ 
wide, one-half yard of No. 3 satin rib- 
bon, one-half yard of No. 1% | 
satin ribbon, 1 box of talcum and 1 
white wash puff. All the ribbons should 
match. Measure and cut 8 inches of 
the flowered ribbon; of this, measure 3 | 
inches from the selvage and cut the! 
length of the ribbon. You now have two| 
pieces, one 3 inches wide and 8 inches | 
long, the other 2 inches wide and 8 
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Springs. Price only $2.98. Order by 
The Last Middleman Now Cut Out! 


For the pat e pa-t 30 years we Rave owned ned and ope soniele od the the 
vat furniture factory in the world selli ~~ to the user, 
OVER ee 1,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. » oul => 
pa ET agents, jobbers, or 
middieman's profit to pay. 
. Ww A take all the risk ourselves. Send 
30 Days’ Free Trial ° nly $2.98, the net factory price of 
this rocker—use it ‘ner a whole month—then decide. If 
not perfectly satisfactory in every way, just return it 
and we'll refund all you paid, with transportation 
charges both ways, 


Write for Our Catalog FREE! 


Our Der magnificent ¢ catalog is alog is free for the asking. Your choice of over 

thine diftere:.t = ahaa - oe chairs, sew ue mach pens, 13 
you mi sncity ae home on amazingly libers: 
Sand Fess pos and address 


LINCOLN, LEONARD RCO., cuescestt. 











Ideal Oil Heaters 5 


qi Compare carefully before you buy Don’t be : 
deceived with a “just as good.” Genuine fee, 
give complete satiefaction. Turn your cold deserted 
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An interesting i:ttle book that tells alla vouk 
w to save money “sing them. 
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TEN WEEKS TEN CENTS 


Send us ten cents and you wil! receive a copy of The 
Goep« | Trumpet ench week for ten weeks. It is anti- 
sectarian end is one of the best Payers published to ex- 
plain the Bibleso that common people can understand it. 
If you do not fully understand certain seripturcs heve 
the m answered in the’ Questions Answered” Department, 

For ten centa more you can ge t a %-page booklet en- 
titled “A Feligio s Cor roversy. Mr. Wiseman tel's of 
his experience f rty years ago. Mrs. Wiseman tells bim 
what she thinks of bis experience. Many important 
Ser ptv res are explained. Intensely ir teres tirg; portrays 
vital points in the Christian life. Over 70,00 copies al- 
ready sold. Gospel Trumpet Co,, Dept. C, Andersen, Ind 
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Honest Man or Woman 
Wanted 


A large well known company about to spend $100,000 
on a tremendous advertising campaign requires the ser- 
vices of a bright man or woman in each town and city- 
The work is easy, pleasant and highly respec table and no, 
previous experience is necessary. e will pay ag 
salary and offer an unusual opportunity for advanace- 
ment, to the person who can furnish good re‘erences. In 
addition to this salary, we offer a Maxwel! Automobile, 
a Ford Automobile and over 83,000 in prizes to the repre- 
sentatives doling the best work up to December 31. In 
your letter give are and references. Address, IRA 
B. ROBINSON, Advertising Managcr, 1202 Doty Building, 
| Boston, Mass. 
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Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No, 04, 
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inches long. From the 1-inch piece cut a 
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with ribbon from the piece cut. On 
the 3-inch piece measure ™% inch from 
the selvage and place the strip 4% inch 
wide. Of the latter turn one small hem 
a 4d sew top and bottom to the 3-inch 
niece. Sew the bag together with the fac- 
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having one on the inside and the other 
on the outside of the bag. Cut two slashes 
on opposite sides, between the stitching 
of the facing and cut the No. 1% rib- 
bon into two pieces. With a bodkin run 
one piece through each side and fasten 
the ends in two smal! bows. By pulling on 
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these bows the bag closes. Inside place 
the powder puff. For the talcum box buy 
one of the fiat boxes, not the round ones. 
Hem the ends of the flowered ribbon and 
tit the width over the box, shir the sides 
and if the heading 1s too wide, run in 
an extra plait. This will form another 
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shirr aiuxl add to the 
ment. 

Of the No. 3 ribbon make one small 
bow at each end and have tie remain- 
ing ribbon form the hanger. Sew the bows 
to each side of the cover. These picces 
form a pretty ornament for the dresser, 
as also does the combination hair-pin 
and pin-holder. The foundation for this 
novelty is the pastebvard roll on which 
ribbon is wound. As all dry goods stor>s 
throw these eway, they can be had for 
the asking. The one shown is 5% 
inches high, but shorter ones can be used 
if desired. Use 9 inches of flowered or 
Persian ribbon the width of the roll. 
With a sharp knife remove the top of th 
roll. Cover the sides with the ribbon 
having the selvages at top and bottom of 


beauty of the orna- 


the roll. Cover the bottom with plain 
material. Fill the roll with crumpled 
paper’and over he top mount 5 cents 


worth of white curly hair. If this is 
not available fill the roll with sawdust 
and cover the top with white swiss. Ov-r 
either filling cover with net. Finish at 
top and bottom with a narrow band of 
dull gold or silk gimp. Along both 
edges ot top and bottom arrange colored 
top pins. Into the net arrange the dif- 
ferent sized hair-pins in rows. 

For the shoe-button bag, use one-half 
vard of satin ribbon 3% inches w'de, 
25 inches of No. 1% ribbon to match, 
a small piece of white flannel, 1 spool of 


Continued on page 76 
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Victor-Victrola j XV1. $200 


quarterea oak 


The instrument by which the value 
of all musical instruments is measured. 


well worth your time 
hear them. 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needies—the combination, 
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mo other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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‘ictola VIL, $40 —-Victor-Victrola X 






The complete line 
of Victor- Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important im- 
provements in the development of these 
wondertu! musical instruments, and with 
the complete tine now on exhibition and 
sale at all Victor dealers, it 1s certainly 


In no other way can you fully 
intorm yourself so easily 

Any Victor deaier in any city in the world will 
giadiy play any music you wisn to hear and dem 
onstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. Write to us 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 224 and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal. Canadian Distributor: 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Victor-Victrota IV, $15 Victor-Victrole XI 
Victor-Victrola V1, $25 _Vietor. Victrola IX, $50 $73 $100 __ $150 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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2704—Rag Doll and Clothes. 


The rag doll is the safest for little chil- 
dren and they always seek to love it bet- 
ter than the less repressible babies. In 


the pattern Llustrated a design is given 
for constructing the doll itself, and also 
its drawers, petticoats, and dress. It 
takes very little material for any of these 
articles and very little time to make them. 
Flannel or felt will be the best for the 
doll The pattern 2704 is cut in sizes for 
dolls of 14, 18 and 22 inches in length. To 
make the doll % yard of 36-inch material 
will be required, for the dress, yard of 
36-inch goods, and 1 yard of edging, for 
the bonnet, 4 yard of 36-inch goods, and 
1% yards of edging; for the drawers and 
petticoat 4 yard of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents 

5687—Girls’ Dolls’ One-Piece Set. 

This set of doll clothes consists of a 
double-breasted box coat, jumper, dress 
and petticoat in one, combination under- 
waist and drawers, nightgown and cap. 
The pattern 5687 is cut in sizes 14 to 26 














requires for an 18-inch doll, 
1% yards of 20-inch, for the coat, % yard 


inches and 


22-inch, for the dress, % yard of 36-inch, 
for underwaist and drawers; 1 yard 27- 
inch, for nightgown; % yard of 29-inch 
for cap. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
5904—Ladies’' Seven-Gored Skirt. 

This mode! represents a charming skirt 
cut in seven gores and a design very sim- 
le to carry out It can be made with 
igh or reguiation waistline and with in- 
verted plait or habit back Any of the 
popular woolens may be employed in its 
construction and the skirt may be used 
for separate wear or as part of a coat suit 
The pattern 6904 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure Medium size re- 
quires 4% yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents 
5920—Ladies’ and Misses’ Norfolk Blouse. 
There is no more popular garment at 
the present time than the Norfolk blouse 
and this charming design is for both 
ladies and misses. It is becoming!y box- 





plaited and is made with large sailor col- 


























lar which is a feature of these garments 
and has the reguiation belt. Pongee, linen 
or pique can be used for this waist. The 
pattern 5920 is cut in sizes 30 to 409 tnches 
bust measure Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material and 4% yard of 
18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
5250—Child’s One-Piece Apron. 

This apron is in one piece with just a 
little round cut out from for the under- 
wear. The fastening is in the center of 
the back, where buttons and buttonholes 
are placed and straps are placed over the 
shoulders. Gingham is the best material 
to make aprons. The pattern 5250 is cut 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material, with 
% yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
5755—Children’s Rompers or Creepers. 

This pattern provides rompers forthe very 
small child either creeping or just learn- 
ing to walk. The model is an easy one to 
carry out, the rompers buttoning at the 

Continued on page 74 





Write your name.and efdress piminty and in full. 
How to Order Patterns Enclose price eof pattera, ted cadeens your order 


Let us know the correct number and correct sizs of each pattern you want 
to vines, lows 


Pattern Oecpartment. Successful Farming. Des 





Any one of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
cents; or any three 10-cent or two 


Premium Offer—:; year subsertption at 


oe ee 


one subscription to Successful Farming for 1 year at 2% cents; any two l0c patterns fora 
it patterns for a 3-year subscription at ic. 
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pi ces, known among art lovers the world 
over as “Lot and His Daughters,” was 
for half a century in the possession of 


One of the great master- 


a poor family in Bath, England. This 

family was ignorant of the true worth 
of the picture and willingly parted with 

it for a trifling sum. A short time aft- 
erwards experts pronounced it to be 
worth $50,000. 

Almost everyone possesses unappreci- 
ated treasures in one form or another. 

Usually the realization of their true worth 
comes, as in the instance mentioned, only 
after we have parted with them. Until 
they are taken from us or we have will- 
ingly surrendered them for some trifling 
gratification we seldom class them as 
treasures of great worth. Frequently 
other folks can see their value when we 
-annot. 

A person was once visiting a friend 
whose home commanded a beautiful 
stretch of mountain scenery. It was, in 
fact, a magnificent view. “What a won- 
derful outlook you have here.” he re- 
marked to his host. “I am sure if I lived 
here I should spend most of my time 
viewing the landscape.” “Why, I never 
thought of it that way,” his host replied. 

I never considered it anything remark- 
able. I have simply taken it as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

Most of us take too many things in 
life in just this way. Seldom is it, while 
we are well and strong, that we consider 
how great a treasure our health is to us. 
But let it be taken from us and the con- 
viction soon poesssses us that all other 
wealth sinks into insignificance beside a 
healthy body, good digestion, and strong 
nerves. A woman long troubled with 

nsomnia was frequently heard to remark 
when news of other people’s troubles was 
brought to her, “It seems as though noth- 
ing would ever bother me if I could only 
sleep.” 

Hundreds of thousands of people who 
live in the country enjoy a treasure 
which is denied to millions of their 
fellow men—the blessing of good, pure, 
out-of-door air, fragrant in spring and 
summer with perfume of flowers or new- 
mown hay, and in fall and winter laden 
with crisp, life-giving ozone. To thor- 
9ughly appreciate it, however, one must 
zo into one of the crowded tenement dis- 

ricts of a big city, such as New York’s 
ast side or Chicago’s southwest side. 
Breathe the stagnant air that floats out 
f the narrow alleys, with their accumu- 
ated filth, and from the poorly ventilated 
juarters that harbor disease of all kinds; 
spend a few hours near the Chicago 
Inion Stock Yards, in localities where 
housands upon thousands of people live 
year in and year out, and when the 
wind brings the stifling odor of the pack- 
ng houses to your nostrils you will no 
onger fail to appreciate the blessing, 
even of poverty, amid the pure air of 
Jod’s uncontaminated out-of-doors. 

No one enjoys more blessings and 
reasures of this ‘kind than the man or 
woman on the tarm. He or she, if in- 
lined to be of a complaining nature, 
s apt to find fault that life on the farm 
s so hard and composed so largely of 
jrudgery. Furthermore, “faraway fields 
are always green,” and the one on the 
farm imagines that in the city all must 
be ease and contentment. These imagin- 
ings, however, will not stand the test of 
personal acquaintanceship with the life 
that is lived in the cities by hundreds 
of thousands of people. Farm work is 
hard, but remember, there are no easy 
berths in life. 

The city toiler must often rise before 
dawn in winter and travel many miles 
on a poorly heated car where even 
standing room is at a premium. He must 
work long hours in poorly ventilated 
work rooms; eat his noonday meal from 
a dinner pail or at some third rate 
lunch counter where he pays exorbitant 
prices for food he would not touch at 
home. At night he reaches his hall bed- 
room, following another long ride on 


that he thinks of nothing but getting 
his supper and going to bed. And for 
this he receives, what? A princely in- 
come? Not ordinarily. Only sufficient, 
as a rule, to enable him to live in semi- 
poverty, provided he is economical. 

The average person on the farm lives 
better, enjoys better air to breathe, 
better water to drink, better food to 
eat, better conditions under which to 
work, better health, than the man or 
woman in corresponding circumstances 
in the city. He has all these treasures 
but he fails frequently to appreciate 
them. Hence the large exodus from farm 
t city which is going on all the time. 
Too late, the seeker after better things 
realizes his loss. Once in the whirlpool 
of the great city few there are who es- 
cape its grasp and return to the bless- 
ings and treasures they have unwittingly 
left behind. 

Count your blessings. Appreciate your 
treasures. Do this, and you will find 
that life on the farm isnt’ so bad after 
all.—Orin Edson Crooker. 
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For Talcum Users. 

Valuable as a good talcum powder is 
to cool the skin, brighten up a dark 
complexion or tone down a red nose, one 
should not go to extremes in its use on 
the face, as any powder is drying to 
the skin, and when the skin becomes dry 
from excessive use of powder there are 
masses of tiny wrinkles around the mouth 
and eyes. Talcum powder is harmless 
and contains no poisonous drugs to cause 
eruptions on the face as do the grease 
paints which are used by some. Any 
woman risks a great deal in using the 
colored grease paints, as sooner or later 
they spoil the complexion. Talcum should 
be used after washing, before going out 
into the sun and wind, and should be 
applied sparingly with a powder puff or 
pad of cotton, rubbing off lightly all sur 
plus powder. 

At night the face should be washed and 
a good cold cream rubbed into the skin 
with a slow, circular motion. In the 
morning wash off with warm water and 
soap. This nightly treatment of cold 
cream is necessary to keep the skin from 
becoming dry and to keep the outlines of 
the face plump. 

Powder the neck well with talcum and 
rub some of the powder into the collar 
of fine white lace and it will not be- 
come soiled so easily. Sift powder into 
the fingers of gloves to keep the hand 
from getting damp and swelling in warm 
weather. One should never buy any but 
the best grade of powder to use on the 
face.—Lavilla Wright Macomber. 


—FoR- 


Eliminating Self. 
It is said of Michael Angelo that he 
always worked with a little lamp fastened 
to his hat, lest his shadow shonld fall up- 
on the canvas. 
This is suggestive. We should not let 
the shadow of self fall upon on Chris- 
tian work, It is not how much work we 
do, but the purpose or spirit which 
prompts us to do it that the Master con- 
siders. How essential, then, that we 
watch the heart and keep a close censor- 
ship of the motive; for if we do right 
things in wrong ways, we may do wrong 
things. We should be zealous and ag- 
gressive, ready for every task that comes 
to hand, but we should be all these for 
Jesus Christ. Selfish ambition must be 
held in contempt if we hope to reach the 
sphere of real usefulness and devoted 
service. We should not forget there is 
no joy like the joy of self-forgetting ef- 
fort; no influence like the influence of the 
Christian worker who keeps his own 
shadow off his own work. 
In Westminster Abbey is a marble 
table with medallion portrait of the two 
Wesleys combined, and underneath the 
inscription, “God buries the workers, but 
carries on the work.”—F. H. Sweet. 
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Save Money 


on Your Clothes 


Tre Standard 


XMAS 

BULLETIN 
brings to you the 
smartest new 
fashions at note- 
worthy money 
saving prices. 
Write today for e 


FREE 
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wrey bat for 

misses or young 
women. Becom- 
ingly modeled with 
soft crown and talior 
stitched brim that can 
be worn in various prett 


7 
' effects. eS brown 
or white. 
$1.60 value... 99c 


(Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back) 


STANDARD MAIL ORDER CO, 


278 W. 17th St., New York 

















We want many thousands more violin players to 
know our celebrated “‘ROOT VIOLINS", Easy Orches- 


tra Books, and Music. For the names of five violin 
Players, we will give you a 50-cent music book, con- 
taining 2 pieces of copyright music, Waltzes, Two- 
Steps, ete,, printed on fine paper, also our new hand- 
some illustrated colo. catalog of Violins, Guitars, Man- 
dolins, Strings, Bows, etc. Write names and addresses 
plainly and enclose 10 cents for mailing charge on your 
music book, Money back if not perfectly satisfied. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 1511 E. 55th St., Chicage 


FREE 


Catalogue and 
Circular With 
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Continued from page 72 


Seersucker, flannelette, ging- 
ham or chambray can be used. The pat- 
tern 6755 is cut In sizes %, 1 and 2 years. 
Medium size requires 2 yards of 27-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
and one which can be made even by little 
fingers in a short time. The seam in the 
enter of the back is necessary for narrow 
tterials, but it may be omitted for wider 
fabrics. Printed cotton crepe, outing flan- 
nel, cashmere, eider down cloth, etc., are 
suitable for this garment. The pattern 
5550 is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 44 yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pattern. 10 cents. 
5620—Ladies’ Apron or mouse Dress, 
>) The garment herewith iliustrated "r 
serve for either an apron or a house dress. 
It is made to close at the ieft side of the 
front. A pocket is made in each side of 
the front. Gingham, percaie, chambray or 
cashmere can be used to make this gar- 
ment. The pattern 6630 is cut tn sizes 33 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
11-10-59——yanot Holder. 

This little case foras together Itke a book 
and ts trimmea with ribbon for closing, 
which should match color of flowers em- 
broidered on.¢ase. Price of pattera, 10 
cents, 
8240T—Coat Set In Punched Embroidery. 

Linen ts the most desirable material for 

it sets and for punched work. A loose 

eave is necessary so that threads may be 
ity drawn apart. Price of pattern, 10 


ents 


leg seams 








THE STOVE FOR YOU 
AT A SAVING TOO 
SAVE $10 to $40 


on tuat stove you expect to ony, his 
means factory to you Bend us 
very stuve gUaran 
con more iron than 
the average stove. this Means they 
iast ,onger, Our ow 
factory prices wil 
astonish you. Let us 
send you illustrations. 
»rices and some inter 
esting facts. stove 
secrets, in regard to 
buying stoves It Ke 
will pay you ' 
Write Us today 





















10-10-25—Collar Bag. 

This bag can be made of tan linen and 
embroidered in colors. or in white liner 
and worked in white. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. j 
8244T—Kimono Nightgown. ‘ 

This pattern prevides motifs in solid and | 
eyeiet embroidery tor front and sieeves 















fHE FULTON 

STOVE WORKS 
}ic-slS St, Clair ave. 
CLEVEL.ND. OHIG 








and scalloped edges as illustratea. Price - 

of pattern. lo cents. 

8231T—Handbag. ue fine tone 
This desi should be workea soda. it a 

can be made eli in one coir. or several | 


shades of a color might be usea. Price o1 
pattern, 10 cents 
10-1*-57—Traveiers’ Jewel Case. 
This case measures ¥ inches across and, 
contains three pockets ana two tabs. The| 
ter are for stickpins. Price of pattern, 
cents 


Won new system 6x 
a fine omye: iy short dime oy note. Verv 
12-3-12—B8aby Bonnet In Punched 


charge tnt jessese 

ViSlintote mak bee rite to SLINGER. 

E:abrolder | LANDS wehool ot Musse Nevt 4. oe a Chieage il 
v- 


A loose weave materia! must be used so| 
WHITE'S WEATHER PROPHERS 


that the threaa can be easily drawn apart. | 

Outline the flora: pattern, and do the back-/} 

greune in a punched embroidery. Price —_— : ry 

of pattern. 10 cents. will tell you from © to ule : 
vance w he weathe: wil) De. , 

8243T—P'!low in Blackberry Design. aa he nwo he os 04 ma 

Tan tinen  @ gooo foundation for this i decorated. Makes ap 
design. Wood beads may be used for ber- 
ries, or the dots heavil padded and 
worked in a satia etitch. e of pattern, 
15 cents. 
824"°T—Corner for Tea Cloth. 

This desigr ean also be used for & ln- 
gerie pillow, either white or ecru em- 
broidered with cotton to correspond. The 
oval leaves are to be done sod and the 
rest of the design eyelet. Price of pattern, | 
15 cents. 







Dept. 2. 419 E Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








When writing to advertisers mention 
Successtul Farming and thus pretect 
vourself from fraud 
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Let Me Give You 


a 32-Piece Dinner Set 


When I say | will give you the Dinner Set | mean it. I have given 
away hundreds of Dinner Sets duriig the past year, and those sets are 
giving splendid satistaction. 

But 1 now ofter you an even better set of dishes. Three weeks ago 
I bought a carioad of dishes and it was the biggest bargain I[ ever got. 

The New Dinner Set Contains: 


6 7-inch plates 6 butter plates 
6 tea cups 6 fruit or cereal dishes 
6 saucers 1 meat platter 


1 vegetable dish 


This Dinner Set is made of imported material. The set is tastily decorateu ina thistle and 
= leaf design. The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough of the sper work to give the 
appearance. This isa first-class, useful and practica] Dinner Se 


You Are Sure to Be Pleased 


My spiendia pian certainly will appeal to you. You'll be surprised to know how easy it is for 
you to geta Dinner Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your 
name and address in the coupon below, mai! the coupon to me at once and you will receive a |itho- 
gravhed picture of the Dinne: Set. | will explain in detail] my ve. y easy pian whereby you may have 
an up-to-date Dinner Set in your own home within a very few days and I'll send you a set cf 10 
beautiful sample postcards and a sample package of 115 warranted high-grade, best quality, sharp 
needles. Send 4 cents in stamps to pay postage on the needles and cards. 

Send the coupon now while you have the matter in mind 


DINNER SET COUPON 


T. Meredith. Publisher Successful Farming, 





ae | 
outside of the United / E. 





States or west of the Des Moines. iowe 

Rocky Mountains. 1 want to earn @ 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy pian. Send me 
the set of sample postcards, the packavs of needles, the picture of the 
dishes and al! details regarding your offer. 1 really want the dishes 

E. T. MEREDITH, } *=~"-~ 

Publisher Successtui farming MY QOGTOGD ID onc ccccccccccceccsccsncececccceerts tt esesevoseseeseeseseneees 

DES MOINES. IOWA } __Bact lease find 4 cents in stamps ¢ betp Day postage on the 

quoi ane ies and postcards SFA 
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nvenience and Economy 











8228 -T 


8230T—Pincushion. 

This design should be used upon sheer 
material and worked in solid and eyelet 
embroidery. Price of pattern, 10 vents. 
i1-4-35—Corset Cover that Slips over Head. 

The armholes and neck are buttonholed 
‘m tiny scailops and the daisies and smal) 
fowers ornamenting the front are worked 
in French and eyelet embroidery. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
8228T—Handkerchief Case. 

To be worked in solid and eyelet em- 
broidery. Both the bow knot and the 
scalloped edges should be well padded. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

























ETTER than gas or electric- 
ity at one fourth the cost— 


Four times better than any other 
lamps at saving of oil and work. 

> Note the Angle in the flame. Your 
y dealer will show you this Lamp—will 
explain why the /z/¢ of the flame gives 
you a broad shadowless blaze that lights 
th: room with the brightness of day. 


THE 


is unlike all other lamps except that it consumes ordinary oil—there the com- 
parison ends It does not durn the oil—it generates and burns the gas from the 
oil, thus giving you the steady, clear light of gas. with the soft, eye-resting flame 
of oil. andsome, easy to light. clean and fill 


Keep Your Eyes Young with the Light From the Angle Lamp 


The Angle Mfg. Co., 244-246 West 23rd Stn New York City 
Write for Catalog So. 53. We will send same of our nearest . 





























WE have had published a book called 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN 
DRESSMAKER,” which tells how to 
make all kinds of garments from a corset- 
cover up to a full costume, such as “‘How 
to make a coat,"’ “‘How to make a plain 
shirt-waist, ** ‘‘How to makea petticoat,” 
‘*The easily made wrapper,’ ‘‘Easily 
made work apron,’* ‘‘How to make a 
dressing sacque,"’ etc., etc.—also illus- 
trating over 150 of the very best styles 
for ladies’, misses’ and children’s clothes. 
The regular price of this book is 25c, but 
if you order a pattern from us, we will 
send you one of these books if you will 
send us five lc. stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and handling. This book is one 


— 


(847 ROGERS BROS. 


of the nmehesi 

le carry the above 
“Silver Plate 
athat Wears” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


4 Gi Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 


Send for 
catalogue “Y42” 
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that no woman who uses patterns should 
be without. Write your name and 
address plainly. 


Address, Pattern Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 














“GET A POSITION THROUGH HOME STUDY 


Bookkeeping Heme study of our courses wil! prepare you to assume a 
position of trust as an efficient business man. Write for 








Commercial Law 
s our a & o—. ee. Btate what studies you are and Banking 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF CORRESPONDENCE, P ©. Box 26J, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Thanksgiving Dinner 











Menu Mince Meat.—One pound beef, 2 
. . pounds apples, 1 pound layer raisins, 
Clear Soup. i pound sugar, 1 pound currants, 1 table- 


spoon cinnamon, % pound citron, 1 tea- 
spoon mace, 1 nutmeg (grated), % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons cloves, juice and 
rind of 2 oranges, 1 pound beef suet, 
juice and rind = 2 lemons, %4 pound 
candied lemon peel, 1 pint boiled cider. 
Cover meat with boiling water and 
simmer gently until tender. Allow it 
to cool in the water in which it was 
cooked. Chop suet, pare and chop ap- 
ples, chop meat and mix all dry in- 
gredients with it. Then add juice and 
rind of lemons and oranges. Mix well, 
pack in a jar and pour over it the 


boiled cider 


60-Cent Christmas Gifts 
Continued from 71 
hlack patent thread, 7 inches of feather- 
bone, shoe buttons and coarse needles. 
Cut the wide ribbon into two pieces of 
equal length. Make a hem one-fourth of 
an inch wide in one end of each and a 


Turkey Cranberry Sauce 


Potatoes 
rurnips Creamed Onions 


Olives Jelly Celery 


Mir Pumpkin Pie 


Pudding 


Salted Nuts 





four New Stuffings for 
the Turkey 

















Southern Stuffing —Brown 2 table-|hem 1% inches wide in the opposite 
spoons of butter, stir in 2 medium sliced|end of each. One-quarter of an inch be- 
onions, and 1 clove of garlic chopped fine;|low this run another stitching. In one 
stir and cook for 3 minutes. Add 1 tea-|narrow hem insert one piece of feather- 
spoon of curry powder which has been|bone in each piece of ribbon. This is 
dissolved in 1 tablespoon of milk, cook] the bottom of the bag. From the top 
8 minutes, stirring all the while. Add]/ measure 2 inches and stitch across fasten- 

pound of finely chopped pork tender-|ing the two pieces together. Measure 
jin and cook over a slow fire for 15}1 inch below this and stitch across. 
minutes Cool. Add 3 cups of well| These are done by machine. Start at the 
cooked rice, 1 teaspoon of salt, 4 | bottom left hand side and sew the two 
te: von of black pepper, 1 cup of] pieces together for 5% inches or until 
melted butter and 2 well beaten eggs.| you have reached the top stitching. On 
Mix and it is ready to go into the| the right hand side sew together for 2 
tur | inches, then skip 1 inch and sew to the 
sage and English Walnut Stuffing.| top of the bag. Cut a piece of thin 

- 1 quart of boiling water add 1] pasteboard % of an inch wide and 3% 
t poon of salt and 1 pint of English] inches long. Cover this with the flannel. 
walnut meats; cook for 20 minutes. Put} Before sewing one of the short ends to- 
2 tablespoons of butter in a frying pan| gether, cut 1 inch of the narrow ribbon 
and when it is melted add 4 tablespoons|and form a loop; sew the end of this 

f chopped onion and the liver of the|/loop between the flannels. This needle 
turkey Add all of the above ingredi-| pad may be filled both sides with coarse 
ents to 1 pound of well seasoned sausage, | needles. Slip into the 1l-inch space be- 
mix well and stuff turkey. |tween the stitchings, with the ribboa 

Danish Stuffing—One quart of stale| | loop to pull it out by. 
read crumbs, 2 well beaten eggs and 1 Cut the remaining No. 1% ribbon 
cup of melter butter, 1 teaspoon pepper,|into 2 equal lengths. With a bodkin run 
% cup hot milk and 1% cups of well/one of these into each side of the top 
leaned currants. Mix well. facing and tie the ends in two small 

Potato and Butternut Stuffing—One|bows. By pulling on these bows the bag 
quart of mashed potatoes, 2 quarts of|closes. Into the top section put the 
soft bread crumbs, 1 cup butternut meats,|shoe-buttons and thimble. By pressing 
1 teaspoon poultry seasoning, the beaten|on both ends of the featherbone at once 

£3 eggs and % cup of | the center opens; into this section place 


When the pressure 
lis removed the bones close, holding the 
|thread inside. Every woman will ap- 
| preciate the convenience of having all of 


pper to taste. the patent thread. 


Salt and pey 








these necessary articles together when 
| needed. 
For the Corsage ornament, use 1% 


Recipes 


yards of 5 inch satin ribbon and a spray 
flour, % | of foliage. Fold the two selvages together 
double back 1 inch and wrap the ribbon 
powder, % teaspoon nutmeg, % tea-|lovsely around this, fasten with a few 
spoon salt, 24 cup currants, % cup beef|stitches. Shir the remaining length of 
suet (chopped fine), % cup raisins, %|the ribbon with long stitches and wrap 
milk if sugar is used, 4 cup of mo-|around loosely. Sew to the stem and ar- 
lasses is used. range the foliage around the rose. Light 
Mix well put into pink or yellow are the favorite shades — 

, % hours. Miss H. Kaufman. 


Fruit Pudding.—One pint 


sugar or molasses, 4 teaspoons bak- 


small molds and 








“ro GET BETTER LIGHT 


From KEROSENE (Coal ae 
























Burner. Produces t S theese ree 
times as moch light as common 
burners with less oil. Fitted with 
emoke consuming device that burne 
all carbon and soot. any homes 
equi with gas and electricity 
ase oil for night and reading lamps. 
Big demand. Sells every where 
Nothing like it. Big profite on ev 
ery sale. Write at once for terms of 
agency and free sample to workers 

THOMAS BURNER COMPANY 


3471 Home Street, Dayton, Ohie 
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100 Power 
re ite ge from a 
Beats either gas or * 
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AIR. A child can operate a. Portable. Safe Ecsssnied—=. 
Four hours for one cent. Develops 400 CANDLE POWER. 
Beats Gas ot Electncity Replaces duty od lamps. Imitated—' 
never equaled. Highest prases from users Fully Gunsentost, 
Wote for and proposition 
AGENTS: Tooar” Sat ue See 
~ show & Good pay—easy work—— good temtory open. i 
JOHN S. NOEL COMPANY, 23 Division Ave, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Rist 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled 
Wood or tia rotiers. Improved 
hy in yh bs No dirt, grease 
obo, ag ONE 200 HYNES ton foe catalog: 


tequires ao tacks, Inventor's 
Agents W The BEST LIGHT v0. 
Caaten,0 
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MAKES / AND EURNS 
nates Gn yey or acetylene. 















Lhecut oa orm 
B.6th St. 













BETTER LIGHT 


from your kerosene (coal oi!) lamps and lanterns than from 

@hectricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME SURNEn fits 
ny common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK Nothing to get 
out of order * Sale and Reliable Delights every weer 


AGENT: make $5 to $15 daily. Everybody wants 


them. Write quick for particulars and EB 
territory, Beware of imitations. Complete postpaid Bis 
3 cts . stamps or coin, Sfor ti Money 
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back if mot satisfactory 
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The Wish Bone 
Continued from page 63 


none of those poor people will have to 
guess very hard to know whom their din- 
ners came from today. To Tom Thanks- 
giving is something besides a name and 
an excuse for overeating.” 

“Tom’s evidently done very well,” he 
observed. 

“Judging by our standards he’s done 
very well, indeed,” she replied. “I mean, 
of course, in such simple matters as 

































‘Tom seems to find more real enjoyment in life 
than | ever did” 


standing well with his neighbors and do- 
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Acme Quality Paints 


Paraffine gives a hard, shiny coating 
that keeps out a certain amount of 
cold and moisture. You can even 
demonstrate this by melting a common 
tallow candle. But what happens 
when the summer sun gets at a surface 
like that? It dribbles away, of course, 
just as inferior paint blisters, cracks 
and peels under the same circum- 
stances. You know the rest. 


ACME QUALITY 


give a substantial surface in all weathers 
and climates. They /ast. They lastalon 
time. They give you your money’s words 
—and more, because they don't blister, 
crack, peel or fade. They've got the right 
stuff in them—are easy to apply—look the 
best—represent real economy. 


Acme Quality Porch Acme Quality 
Furniture Enamel No-Lustre Finish 
Gives a bright enamel Hard, washable. For 
finish that defies wear walls, ceilings. wood- 
and weather. Good for work. Easily cleaned. 

both wood and metal, Does not show laps. 


Costs you nothing. Tells you all you should know about 
any kind of painting. Send post card this minute. 






Ward Off Decay 





Paints, Enamels, Stains 


and Varnishes 


Get Our Painting Guide Book 


Tell your dealer you are deter- 
mined to have none but Acme 
Quality reliable paints. Ifhe 
them, state your 





ng the right thing at home and 
abroad. Then there’s Helen and the 
children. I should say they would think 
Tom’s done very well. Of course he isn’t 
wealthy, and never will be. The income 
from the farm is enough for his needs. 
Yet, in a worldly way, he hasn’t been 
successful.” 

Richard looked at her with a start. 
Then he smiled a trifle uncertainly 

“I wonder if you're hitting at me?’ 
he asked musingly. 

She returned his glance with a hint 
of dismay and, perhaps, apology, but when 
ahe started to speak be checked her. 

“Don’t try to undo anything,” he said, 
“because it’s all right. I knéw what 
Tom’s done, and what he is. I have 
earned a great deal here today—I who 
used to pity Tom and his life back here 
on the farm.” 

“I went away from here as a boy chas- 
‘ing a will-o’-the-wisp of opportunity,” he 
pursued gently. “I—I was blind and 
didn’t see. ‘Tom stayed, and today, see 
what he has and what I have. I live 
in a club in New York. My friends 
are men who like my company while I’m 
with them and who wouldn’t care a 
anap of the finger if I never came back. 
I’ve never met a woman since I left here 
who was competent to raise the sort of 
children I want. And, as for children. 
I’ve seen them occasionally in the park 
with their nursemaids. But none of them 
ever wanted to romp with me. Why. 
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Latest Improved Styles 
At $5 to $40 Less 


The h 
and reagee-now 
oven door. 
In addition, we offer Days’ 


quality Kalamazoo line—over 400 stoves 
tter than ever. New devices such as 
Prices reduced to a point of paxt a3 


Bank Bond Mim. 


200,000 customers say our plan is righi—you'll 
oo 80 too. 


This Free Book Tells All 


the inside secrets of stove making and stove €¥ 
selling. All the Kalamazoo line illustrated and 
described. Reduced Factory prices quoted on 
everything. You need our big stove book as 
arecference anyway. Send for it NOW and 
study it. 
mention this paper when writing. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We make Farnaces and Gas Stoves too. At OFS 
for special catalogs if interested. 
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Ask for catalog No.289. Please &s 
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Tom’s handshake and Helen’s kiss and 
the laughter of those two kids are worth | 
more than all I could ever buy with the 
money I’ve made in years.” 

He paused suddenly and drew closer | 
to her. 

“Do you remember the wishbone you 
and I snapped eleven years ago?’ he 
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continued more softly. 
She nodded, but did not speak. She | 
was gazing off across the grown fields. 















Continued on page §1 
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What do you think of the cover ida on this issue 
of Successful Fe 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


any food that is not moist may be used 
on them, 


The Thanksgiving Dinner, 

Our young housekeepers will want to 
heln with the Thanksgiving cooking. 
Here you will find some recipes and di- 
rections for mixing that will assure you 
of making a success of your work. 

First let us talk about the making of 
small cakes. To make excellent small 
cakes one must make accurate measure- 
ments and must be sure that you mix 
the ingredients according to directions. 
One little slip may mean failure. 

Try the recipes I am giving this time. 
If you do not succeed the first time try 
them again. Remember that all measure- 


ments are level and that a cup means 
one-half pint. Don’t use any cup you 
happen to have. Get a cup that holds 


one-half pint and keep it for your meas- 
uring cup. 

Chocolate Drop Cakes.—Two whites of 
ergs, oz. grated chocolate, 1 tsp. cin- 
namon, 1 tsp. vanilla, 1 powdered 
sugar, 1 c. bread crumbs, 

Beat the whites until stiff, add sugar, 
gradually stirring all the while. Mix 
chocolate, which has been melted, with 
cinnamon and bread crumbs and add this 
to the eggs and sugar. Add vanilla and 
beat well. 

Take a large baking pan, 
tom side up and butter it 
the cake mixture from a 
this buttered surface, being 
keep the cakes three inches 
they spread when heated. 
moderate oven 20 minutes. 

Cocoanut Drop Cakes.—One pound 
powdered sugar, 4 eggs, one-quarter 
pound cocoanut, 3 tsp. baking powder, 


14% c. flour. 
Beat the eggs add the 
flour and 


sugar and beat 
baking powder cocoanut 
and add these 
Butter the bottom of a baking pan 
and drop mixture from spoon according 
to directions given under chocolate drop 
cakes. Bake in a moderate oven 15 
minutes. Keep in a covered jar. 
Crisp Cookies.—Two tbsp. butter, 


Cc. 


turn it bot- 
well, Drop 
teaspoon on 
careful to 
apart, as 
Bake in a 


light, 
Mix 
the 


until 
again. 
and then 
to the eggs. 


2c. 


sugar, 2 eggs, 1 c. sour cream, one-half 
tsp. soda, 4 c. flour. Cream the butter, 
add one-quarter sugar, then one unbeaten 
egg and 1 c. sugar. Stir until perfectly 
smooth, then add the remaining sugar 
and the other egg and stir again. Dis- 
solve the soda in 1 tbsp. of warm water 
and add it to the cream. Pour this into 
the cake mixture Add flour, mix, toss 
on a floured board and roll thin. Cut 
with a cookie cutter, bake in a hot oven 
for 12 minutes. 
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An outfit of this kind will gladden the 
heart of any little lady—Mrs. W. T 
Holloway. 

—fO ke 
Don’t Think About It 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mary wher I 
think of the good times the rest are hav 
ing out in the woods, and ail the nuts 
they'll find, and how good the dinner will 
taste, I just can’t bear it, cooped up here 
at home with this lame ankle I keep 
hinking how the rest are running about 
in the woods.” 

“Stop thinking about it,” said mamma 
“When your thoughts run away to the 
voods, they make you unhappy Stop 
them. Hold them. Keep them at home, 
and set them upon something pleasant. 
Just as long as you keep thinking about | 
the lost pleasures you will keep wishing 
for them. Stop, and think about some- | 
thing else. Let us plan a surprise for 
Jennie when she comes home. Now think 
lof the most surprising and delightful 





The 


is instructive as well, 


color 
these 


making of them is great fun and 
teaching form and 
and the use of water colors, for 
harmless paints are used in the 


decorating. 


The 


wishes. 


plates may be made any size one 
Cat a true circle as illustrated 


and deccrate in the chosen design. 





Cut 
open | 
made 
as illu 


the trays or platters oval with 
iandles. The vegetable dishes are 
by cutting a paper of desired size 
strated, folding on the heavy lines, 














and when pasted it will make an oval 
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dish. Cups are made by cutting a cup 
shape from the paper. They are for 
show only. For utility cups the half 


shell of an English walnut may be used. 


Show 
made from silver paper 


be 
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And 
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knives, forks and spoons may 





that can be done before evening.” 

the very first thing she thought 

zhtened Mary’s face and helped her 
i. 8. 


that is|to bear her pain. —F. 


GOLD DUST 


cemoves grease quickly 
from pots and pans 











Cleaning the pots and pans 
and kettles is usually a most 
disagreeable piece of work, but 
like everything else there is 
an easier way to do it, if one 
knows how. 


As soon as the food is re 
moved, pour in water and dis 
solve in it Gold Dust in the pro 
portion of one tablespoonfu) 
to a gallon of water. 


Leave to soak while washing 
the dishes, then pour off the 
water and fill with clean suds 
made in the same way. If 
particles of food still adhere to 
the inside of the utensils, use 
potrings for removing them 





Gold Dust is 
sold in SC size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greatereconomy. 





























‘ou do four weeks’ wash 


the ty eh if it doesn’t wash 


a BOSS. If it 
clean, without strong soaps, A Millic 


thes 

it isn’t the simplest and best made ma- in, Use 
chine you ever saw—don’t keep the 

washer, Your trial won’t cost youa penny 


Nothin: ot one order. Child ca 
'? Operated y Seed, water, elec- 


run it. 
bat or engine Lasts a lifetime. 
‘A Write Ly 4 a free Booklet, ““The ne Quly 
details free Home Trial 


“Toe Washing Machine Co. 
Dept. 11 , Cincinnati, O. 


van IMPERIAL 3. 


in Your Ow fome at OUR RISK 


The Ersesin Feature 


+ Odor Hood, Stone Over 
Range: “fs,eet See 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLB 
MAN'S PROFIT. DIRECT 
FROM FACTORYto HOME 
AT FACTORY PRICE 
FREIGHT 365 DAY 
GUARANTEE. Credit it de 
sired. WRITE TODAY fo 

Catalog of 


and Heaters. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
386 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















BE A WATCHMAKER 


They're in demand now—good pay; positions 
for our graduates. Write for our free book 
—it explains all. ee HOOL OF WaT. 
BAKING, 907 Globe Bidg, St. . 
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Squibs From the Farm 
Wife’s Note Book 





There should be a high stool and a low 
rocker in the kitchen, and a comfortable 
lounge in the living room. 

Mould in a can of fruit or on a glass 
of jelly tells folks that I am careless; 


hence there must be no mould. Cleaa- 
liness (based on heat) must rid all ves- 
sels of mould spores, and care must ex- 
clude the air that brings new supplies. 

Get rid of the troublesome, dirty, dis- 
ease-spreading mice and rats. If you can 
be sure that children will not touch it, 
rough-on-rats is quicker and more effect- 
aval than traps. A night or two with 
that spread for the feast will rid the most 
besieged. 

Don’t live in tomorrow in dreams and 
plans. Enjoy today. The hours have a 
a fashion of slipping away from us very 
rapidly, and when they once become yes- 
terday—forever gone. 

Boil the raisins and curranta for the 
fruit cake. They are guaranteed then 
pot to sink, and they will not extract 
moisture from the cake as they would if 
rolled in flour. 

Arrange to let the children have a play- 
room, even if it cuts the family short. 
The home instinct is inherent in every 
child, so that a definite room for play 
and plavthings is full of possibilities, and 
a@ satisfaction to both parents and chil- 
dren. 

Keep cream sweet by low temperature 
and sterilized vessels, and in good condi- 
tion by frequently stirring, until twelve 
or eighteen hours before churning. Then 
ripen rapidiy by raising temperature to 
70 degrees and stirring in a cup of "rip- 
ener”—sonr cream_or buttermilk. Cream 
needs fresh air almost as badly as peonle 
do. If it is not aerated two or three 
times daily by a theronch stirring there 
will be trouble in getting the butter and 
its quality will suffer. 

Give tired muscles and the dishpan, 
pail or jara rest. Let a bread mixer mix 
the bread and save time, energy, muss 
and dirty dishes. 

Most vegetables are rich in the min- 
eral salts, that the bodies of the family 
need. These will be given to the pigs 
if the vegetables cook too lone; hence 
I will watch them and drain the water 
off as soon as they are done. 

It is a busy world and we are busy 
people; but it pevs to take time for- 
some things, the value of which can not 
alwavs be reckoned in dollars, or im- 
mediately visible results in our homes. 
It pays to take enouv~h time to read to 
enable one to be conversant upon current 
events, and to make one companionrble 
always to one’s hushand and children. 
It pays to take time to rest. Everything 
can not be accomplished in a day. There 
must be strenvth and inclination for the 
duties of the other days that are coming. 
It pays to take time to be. neighborly. 
Make occasional calls. Use the telephone, 
and heln orvanize a farmers’ club. 

A surprising number of children do not 
like to read. Early training and oppor- 
tunities are to blame tor this, and chil- 
dren are cheated and harmed immeasnr- 
ably. Tell the little folks stories: reed 
to them: furnish _them with suitable 
books and papers, and fortify them 
against the lure of outside-of-home 
amusements and the dangers waiting 
for idle minds. 

If a big iron kettle and a fire out of 
doors are not available for rendering 
lard, a clean washboiler on the kitchen 
range does the work quickly and neatly. 

While in the business for your own 
family, it does not take long to bake a 
eake for the family of a sick neighbor. 
Double the quantity of ingredients and do 
the mixing and baking all! at once. 

Give the baking powder a little time 
to swell and lighten the flour of biscuits. 
cake, fried cakes, etc., before the heat of 
the oven or lard kettle checks it. 

When making horseradish sauce for 
table use, instead of grating it, try run- 
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Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


‘To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears all 
carpeted with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 
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“cz” A Proverb of Bell Servic 


For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by. the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with a comparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who hasa Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System, 
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SANTA’S GIFT TO YOu 
Nearly everyone nowadays wraps attractively their Xmas gifts before sending, using 
seals, Same cards, and address labels for decorations. It is a pretty custom and 


adds greatly to the Xmas sentiment, but if purchased in a store these decorations ar - 
pensive. Here is an exceptional opportunity, however, to secure of 


An 88-Piece Assortment Without Cost, consisting of 8 Small Cards, 8 Small j 
Tags, 5 Large Cards, 3 Large Tags, 25 Small Seals, 25 Large Seals, 3 X 
bels, § “Do Not Open Until Xmas" Stickers and 8 Xmas Stamps; all embossed in 
gold and beautifal colors, and inclosed in a Fancy Package. 


With Farm & Home, 3 Months, 10c 


FARM AND HOME is the recognized leader in the farming world; its contributers 
Ste recognized authorities, and its editors practical men who “know.” Each issue is read 
by more than 2,500,000 readers and a year's numbers (24 issues) make a volume of over 
600 pages; regular price is 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Just to Introduce Farm and Home to new readers, we will send it on trial for three 
months (6 issues) for ONLY 10 CENTS (Coin or Stamps). Farther, if you will send us 
(at the same time) the name of one other person to whom we can send a free sample of 
Farm and Home, we will send you this complete 88-piece Xmas assortment, freeand 


& HOME (211) Chicago II. 
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ning it through the food chopner. 





You can learn more ebout modern improvements from reading the 
catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 
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OPEN THE HOUSE. 

It sometimes seems when we are pass- 
ing along through the country that most 
of the folks live in the back part of 
the louse. You know what Il mean. We 
find the doors all shut tight on the side 
next to the road, the curtains pulled 
down and the windows perhaps doubly 
secured with blinds. If we did not see 
a washing out on the line or some stir 
in the kitchen we might doubt if any- 
body lived there at all. 

And the same sort of a thing goes on 
at night. I know, because I have been 
right there myself. Not one farmer ou: 
of a dozen ever thinks of shoving up 
the window at night while he is asleep. 
Down the windows come and down the 
curtains are pulled as soon as it is 
bedtime. I don’t know why this is, un- 
less men are brought up to it; but is it 
any wonder that so many of the farmer 


folks have catarrh, coughs and ‘lung 
trouble? The wonder is that more are 
not afflicted that way. Of all the chil- 


dren I know, farmer boys and girls are 
x: subject to colds and sore throats. 
This shows that eating is not the only 
thing we need to think about when we 
talk about health on the farm. There 
is such a thing as running diet into the 
ground. I hope we will not do that in 
the discussion of the matters that go to 
make us healthy and happy. ‘There are 
a good many things aside from the food 
we eat that go into the consideration of 


good hes'th. And have we not struck 
one of them in this thing of fresh air 
for the home, night and day? 

I know the women folks will say, 
“You will spoil the carpe if you let 
the sunshine into the parlor. We have 


to make our carpets go as far as we 
can or you men folks will find fault with 
us when it wears out and you must buya 
new carpet.” And there is a lot of truth 


in that; but I, a good many years azo, 
came to the conclusion that a faded car- 
pet is not half as bad as a faded rose 
on the cheek of some one we love as 
we do our very lives. Let the carpe‘s 
go. chey are mode for wear; but save 
us our wives ard tittle folks! Better 
ten times kick and squirm over money 
for a new carpet and parlor furniture 


than over a big bill of the doctor’s or 
perhaps the undertaker’s. 

And then at nicht. Why, man alive, 
it is simply death and destruction to 
crawl into a hole, as most of us do when 
we go to bed, and pull the hole in after 
us. If we ever need the windows up 80 
that we can get a breath of life, we do 
at night. In the day time we are out 
‘round and can breathe all the pure air 
we will and I verily believe that is how 
ave manage to live as long as we do. 
We get air enouch through the day to 
tide over the nicht; but we might—yes 
would—live longer and be 


we certainly 

ten times happier, if we slept with 
nlenty of air in the room at night. Have 
vou ever roticed how dead the air of 
your sleeping room is after you have 
beon out of doors and gotten a few 
whiffs of pure air and then gone back 
after something? That shows what 
noisons you have been breathing while 
asleep. No wonder we dream of ghosts 
and goblins and all sorts of terrible 
things! How could we help it? 

Our lungs are made to breathe with, 
but we make very poor use of them. 
The other day while downtown I took 
it into my head to look at every woman 
I met and see whether they breathed 


with their mouth shut or not. I tell you, 
I was astonished. It was perfectly an- 
palling to see the number that had their 
lips open. I counted them for awhile 
and the proportion of mouth-breathers to 


nose-breathers was eight to one! An‘ 
those women did not get hardly a puff 
of air down to their lunes. Just the 


tips of the lungs were getting the bene- 
fit of the air taken. If fathers and 
mothers oueht to do anything, or teach 


wu 
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health it is to learn how to breathe. 
And that means to start right at home. 
Open the windows and let the air in. 
See that every room is well aired out 


every dav. Throw the doors open whil 
you are doing the house work. Let the 
wird sweep through as it will. It will 


blow out foul germs of disease and blow 
in health and happiness. 

And at night hoist the windows. If 
you need to, put on more bed clothes and 
get a fur cap to keep your head warm, 
but for your own sake and for the sake 
<< pom family, let in the air. 

man that does not get good pure air 
all the time is not a safe man to do busi- 
ness with, He is a _ sour, half-sick, 
grumpy man; fit for treason and all 
other dangerous things. Can’t help it. 
His whole body is poisoned through and 
through, especially if he uses tobacco, 
for that surely makes it worse; and if 
I were a woman before I promised to 
marry a man I would try to find out if 
he was in the habit of sleeping with his 
windows open at night. If he were not 
and would not agree to do it after we 
were married, I would look farther, and 
4 know I would be acting up to my own 
best interests. 

We haven't any right to mortgage the 
health and happiness of our families by 
shutting them away from one of the 
freest gifts of a kind providence. Let’s 
not do it. Let’s learn how to breathe, 
for that means to learn to live a better, 
cleaner, harnier, longer life. 

WHY CAN'T WE Do IT? 

Just here may I ask a question? Why 
can we not learn a great lesson from 
our own experience in these times of 
sickness which come to us? That les- 
son, as it comes to me now, is that we 
might avoid most of our illness if we 
watched ourselves before it comes on and 
kept our bodies in such a condition that 
they would not have to be laid aside, 
like broken-down engines, in the shop 
for repair. 

Now, I know how we fight against that 
thought. We say, and we think we are 
right when we say so, that we are care 
ful. How we laugh at the one who 
tells us that we are eating too much, or 
that our food is not just the best we 
might take to preserve health! Not only 
do we laugh, but we sometimes get fight- 
ing mad and say, “It’s none of your busi- 
ness what I eat, anyhow!” That doesn’t 
help matters any, though, and we know 
it when we lie sick and have to send 
for the doctor. We are pretty sensitive 
when it comes to the matter of appetite. 
We always have done as we pleased, 
and we intend to keep right on; but 
slowly the truth is pushing its way into 
the minds of men that if we will, we 
may be our own doctor. No, that is not 
the right way to put it, either. Let me 
rather say, that we may by the exercise 
of care and judgment be free from 
aches and rains and not be compelled to 
call a doctor, save in case of some acci- 
dent or other unavoidable occurrence. 
But I want to say a word for that 
doctor who was honest enough to point 
out to me the easy road to getting rid 
of a cold. He is miles ahead of the 
~rocession. But stick to it, doctor! The 
rest will see it pretty soon and strike én 
after you! 





ust Go, 
It is an interesting fact that local on- 





tion ultimately means prohibition. On 
the face of it, it merely gives the people 
the right to say what they want. But 
when this right is granted, it soon appears 
that what the people want is the banish- 
ment of the saloon. In 1909 a hundred 
and eighty counties voted out the saloon 
under local option laws. That is what 
the people want when they are given a 
chance to sav it.—F. H. Sweet, 
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KNIT YOUR OWN HOSIERY 


Ribbed top and reinforced heel and toe, better than grand- 
mother used to make. Will wear you twice as long and cost 
only half as much as the factory-made stockings and socks. 
A pair can be knit in thirty minutes on the latest 


Gearhart’s Family Knitting Machine 


Knits everything in the home. Very easy to operate and noth- 
ing to get out of order. Says Mrs. J. 
S. Hudson, Oak Hil, Ga.: “I have 
used Gearhart’s Family Knitter for 
sixteen years. It does as satisfact- 
ory work now as when first pur- 
chased. I recommend it to growing 
families as a labor-saving and money. 
saving proposition.’ 
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Says Mrs. Magsio Pearson, 
Big Money | = amy -d.: “I have 
made 1,500 pairs of socks and stockings on the Gearhart Knittiag 


Machine and am preparing for another big order.” 
We Will Help You Establish a Profitable 
Money-making Business in Your Own Home 
Knitting evenings this fall and winter. Yarns furnished ot cost, 
Write today for full particulars, catalogue, and sampies kait om 
machine ALL FREE. Don't tail to write today to 


GEABHART KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bor 142 Clearfield, Pa 
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“Lord's Supper,” “Rock of Ages.” 
— beautiful pictures in nae 
colors, with riate mot- 
toon Originals cestthocenaeetan. 
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Dept. 1603 CHICAGO 


and jum will be ——\-1 a 
ALTON WATCH & MDSE CO., 


AGENTS-GET BUSY 


Wieneyat LOO% PROFIT 


of Territory and 


Men or Women — The best household line on earth — Every home 
fn city or country, every boarding-house, hotel and restaurant a pos- 
sible buyer—Quick seller— Fast Repeater— Will soon make @ 
»ermanent, profitable business for you — Work all or spare time— 
io experience needed —We show you how—This is your opportue 
nity— Don't delay— Write quick for information —TODAY— NOW, 


E.M.Feltman, Mgr.,5237 Sycamore 8t., Cincinnati,O, 


QUILT PATTERNS 


We want every quilter to have 
our book of 450 Designs, con- 
ta ning the prettiest, queerest, 
scarcest, most grotesque patterns 
ever thought of, from old log 
cabin to stars and puzzie designs, 
also erazy stitches andeireulars. Al! 
sent, postpaid, for six 2c. stamps 
(or silver dime.) 


| Ladies’ Art (Co. , Bik. 10, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Thee modern " 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, 


druff or dirt, Keep the scalp clean and 

Write for a 
AGENTS WANTED 

Dr. GEC 


eng pature will grow the hair. 
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The Wish Bone 


Continued from page i7 


“My wish,” he said, “was for success. 
I went away to find it, and I have re- 
turned today to give you my half of the 
wishbone, as I promised to do when my 
wish had been gratified.” 
He reached into his breast pocket and 
produced a tiny tissue paper package. 
“Here,” he said, slowly removing the 
wrapping—“here is my half of the cov- 
enant.” 
He held the sliver of bone for an in- 
stant so she might see, and suddenly 
flung it over the fence. 
“There is my success!” he said. 
Then he turned to her with a new 
light of longing in his eyes. 
“Betty,” he said tenderly, “I have 
failed—miserably. And I was so long— 
so long in learning the truth. Now there 
is only one thing in the world that can 
set me right again.” 
He felt for her hand, and she made 
no effort to escape. 
“I’m not too old to find the real sue- 
cess—such as Tom found,” he whispered. 
“That is,” and he drew her to him, “if 
you will help me.” 
“IT have been waiting to help,” she 
said. 
Two hours after they had returned to 
the house she sought him in the library. 
“You—you have forgotten my wish,” 
she whispered. “When it had been grant- 
ed me I promised to give you my half of 
the wish-bone.” 
She placed the sliver of bone in the 
palm of his hand. 
“There it is,” she said. 





Sugar Cured Hams and Bacon, 

Clear, cold weather is best for butch- 
ering time, fer the meat will get cold 
and firm before cutting up the pigs. 
Trim ham and shoulder in good shape 
and smooth, using the trimmings for 
sausage; place them on a board in the 
cellar, skin side down, and make a mix- 
ture in this proportion: For every 100 
pounds of meat use four peunds of the 
best salt, two ounces of saltpeter and 
four ounces of brown sugar. Rub this 
well into skin and all, and push some 
into hock around bone. Let hams lie for 
a week, then rub in the rest of the mix- 
ture. 

After lying for sixteen days hang them 
(by string through the hock) in a cool 
dark smoke house. During the day keep 
up a good smoke from hickory or apple 
chips, smothered wth sawdust. Do this 
for a few days until the meat is dry. 
Before flies come in early spring dust 
cayenne pepper around the bone, wrap 
hams closely in brown paper, cut coarse 
muslin to fit, sew it around tightly and 
paint surface with a starch made of flour 
and yellow ochre, or brush with thick 
whitewash. 

Bacon is now niore used than ham for 
broiling and frying as it is considered 
more digestible than any other part of 
the pork. Pigs for making it should be 
young and small, but healthy. After 
being fed rapidly on corn until they 
weigh about. 150 pounds they may be 
killed, cooled and their sides cut into 
strips, three or four inches wide; then 
put them for six weeks into a brine made 
thus: For 100 pounds of meat use six 
pounds of salt, two pounds of browp 
sugar and four ounces of salt peter, with 
water enough to cover the meat when 
closely packed in a clean sweet cask. 
Boil, skim and cool. Sprinkle a thin 
layer of salt into the bottom of the bar- 
rel. Pack the meat skin side down, and 
be sure the whole is covered with brine. 
At the end of six weeks take up the 
meat and smoke it till it is a tan color. 
Sew into bags and whitewash them. 
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YOU can operate a 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


Its “Key for Every Character” makes it the simplest typewriter 
ever built; everything about it is easily understood. Any one who 
never used a typewriter, with just a little practice, can write on the 
Smith Premier Typewriter with two or three times the speed of the 
pen. 





You need a 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


Every farmer needs one. Your time is valuable and the type- 
writer saves your time. 








And the time saving isn’t all. When you typewrite a letter you 
can, at the same time, make a carbon copy of it—an exact duplicate of 
the original. You can do this with every letter and every contract 
you ever write. It pays to keep these copies in a file for reference 
because they are an exact record of all your business transactions. 
Keeping such records is business-like. Every business man does it, 
and the up-to-date farmer is a man whose business demands up-to-date 
methods. 


Then again the typewriter is an educator. If you have boys or 
girls, it gives them a chance to learn typewriting. Speed and skill on 
the writing machine is one of the most useful and best paying accom- 
plishments of the present day. 


The price of a new Model 10 Smith Premier Typewriter is $100.00. 
We never made a better typewriter. Nobody ever did. It is one of 
our STANDARD machines. 


If you prefer to pay less, we have an excellent line of rebuilt 
Model 2 Smith Premiers which you can buy at prices from $30.00 to 
$40.00. Easy payments can be arranged if desired. We will ex- 
press the machine to any address, together with printed instructions, 
telling how to operate and take care of it. 


Write for further particulars to the 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 


Incorporated 











ENT YOUR IDEAS] 


$9,000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in p a wn Journals. 






R. S. & A.B. Lacey, Dept. 7 , Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS tercrevecass= 























Sues & Co, Attys, 
(DEAS WANTED. Send . Wasbin 
Sokee octagon UCN: | en Ono convents. Ger Fane bom 
_ BRIMG NO FORTUNES. Our FREE boo 
ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. PATENTS tire Send sketch b for free i: 
GOV tree ronies ume vat a a Positions are om Write today | £3 many years are tence. Wm. a. Meere @ Go. til Loan 
ashington, D. alee 








Send sketch or model 


Ee PATENTS for FREE SEARCH 
¢ FREE 





Store in a dry cool place—Grace Eby 
Greene » Ohio, “ / 





ing is your insurance against fraudulent | Books, Advice, Searches an 
advertisers. 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C, 
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Looks Not Deceiving. 

“There are ten thousand unmarried 
women in this town.” 

“Il am surprised.” 































































“You wouldn't be if you had seen 
them.” 
* * «+ 
Not Guilty. 
“Well, boys,” said the schoolmaster 


as he prepared to take a seat one mild 
March morning, “I suppose you are all 
prepared for an early spring?” 

“Yes, sir.” said the small boy, who 
was invariably blamed for everything. 
“but I want to tell you I didn’t put it 
n your chair.” 

Then the schoolmaster discovered the 
bent pin and the spring was postponed. 





When Father Comes Home, 


A little iad was desperately ill, but 
refused to take the medicine the doctor 
had left At last his mother gave him 
up. “Oh, my boy, you will die; my boy 
will dies,” she sobbed. 

But a_ voice spoke from the bed: 
“Dont cry, mother. Father'll soon be 
home and he'll make me take it.”— 


Woman's Home Companion. 





The Nature Fakir. 


Sentimental Young Lady—Ah, profes- 
sor, what would this old oak say if it 
could talk? 

Professor—It would say, “I am an 
elm.” 

* * * 


A New Disease. 

Sambo, the colored butler J of a lady 
in Washington, had recommended his 
mother for the position of cook, but when 
the applicant came the lady noticed that 


she was not very strong looking. 

“Do you suppose that you will be abl 
to do the work, Aunti You don’t look 
very healthy.” 

“Yes, ma'am; I is able; I ain’t nuv 
ver been no ways sickly in my life— 
ain’t nuvver had nothin’ but smallpox 


and Samb 
+ * 
A Few R 


paper ! 


> 
iddles. 


sents a sneeze? 


1. What 
‘Lissue. 

2. Why are 
pillar? Because 
fly 

3. Why 
a heavy cloud? 
to rain 

4. Why is a race horse like a waiter? 
Because he runs for steaks, plates and 
cups. 

5 What has an eye that cannot see? 
A needle. 

6. What is the most unpleasant vege- 


pre 


cater- 
butter- 


muffins like a 
make the 


hot 
thes 


of Wales like 
both are likely 


the Prince 
2 


secause 


is 


The Turkey's Lament. 

I am growing quite uneasy—I’m 
fat I'm getting wheezy. For a month 
they've kept me fed till my 
are aroused; aye, so fat I merely wab- 
ble and I hardly care to gobble, and 
at night they take all pains to see that 
I am safely housed. I surmise there's 
something doing. Can it be that trouble’s 
brewing? From the interest they take 
it’s almost certain as can be. Every 
bone in me is shaking and my soul is 
surely quaking, for I fear the worst is 
coming—coming mighty quick to me. I 
in fancy see the platter, and I hear the 
clink and clatter of the dishes, knives 
and forks as Bridget flies about the room; 
but the worst of all my dre ming is the 
flash of crimson gleaming when my head 
is on the block and I have mec my doom. 
Life is growing sad and palling; pardon, 
please, the teardrops falling, for a _ tur- 
key's life is hard, as you can see. Woe 
is me, and deep my sobbing, and my 


heart with grief is throbbing, for I fear 
the worst is coming—coming might quick 
to me.—National Food Magazine. 





The Wise Clerk. 


A clerk showed forty pieces of ginghams 
to a man whose wife had sent him to 
buy for her, and to every pattern the 
man had said, “My wife said she didn’t 
want anything like that.” The clerk put 
the last piece back on the shelf. “Sir,” 
he said, “you don’t want gingham, What 
you want is a divorce.” 


Wouldn't Be Twins. 


The camel has nine stomachs— 
heard it at the zoo; 
Now wouldn't I be happy 
If I had only two. 


Oh, yes, I'd brim with gladness 

' And call my life a dream, 

With one for just roast turkey 
And one for just ice cream. 

Puck. 





sO 


suspicions 





The Horse’s Pants, 
A horse dealer was showing 


a horse 
to a prospective buyer. After running 
him back and forth for a few minutes 
he stopped and said to the buyer: “What 
do you think of his coat? Isn’t he a 
dandy?” The buyer, noticing that the 
horse had the heaves, replied: “Yes, I 
like his coat all right, but I don’t like 
his pants.” 
* 7 

There was a tall fellow named Pete 
Always looking for something to eat, 

Yet he could not grow fat; 

The reason for that 
Was, his nourishment went to his feet. 


* * *& 


First Turkey—I always feel that 
Washington’s birthday is our Thanksgiv- 
ing day. 

Second Turkey—Why so? 

rirst Turkey—Because, although the 
hatchet is prominently before the Amer- 
icau people, we turkeys suffer no blood- 
shed.—Judge. 


. 





Shipwrecked Crew. 


There were thirty passengers on a 
wrecked ship, fifteen men and fifteen 
women, and on account of insufficient 
grub all will die before they possibly 


could be rescued if they all remain on 
board. So the fate of each one was 
decided as follows: They agreed to stand 
in line and by count every tenth person 
cown the line, over and ~over, to 
be tossed overboard until one-half 
would remain. How would you arrange 
them to save the women.? 

They lined up as follows: 

WwWwwM™MwwwM™M™MMMM 
WMMWwWWWMWMMM 
MM W W M.—L. E. Calvert. 


Wouldn't Exchange. 

A Missourian from the Ozarks re- 
cently went ot the city to see the sights. 
He had never been in a big city before. 
He walked down the stre.ts, looking in 
the windows and enjoying himself hugely. 


W 
Ww 











Good Foundation. 


“It’s dreadfully queer,’ said the house- 
wife, “that the potatoes you bring should 
be so much bigger on the top of the bas- 
ket than they are at the bottom.” 

“Miss,” said the honest farmer, “it 
comes about this way: P’taters is grow- 


ing so fast right now thet by the time 
I git a basketfal dug the last ones is 
ever so much bigger than the fust ones.” 





on board a ship? A leek, 








j end 
| Post. 
| 





—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


At once place he saw a sign reading 
“Woman's Exchange.” 

Ile hurried into the store which was 
filled with various specimens of femi- 
nine handicraft. 

“Is this the Woman’s Exchange?’ he 
asked. 

“It is.” answered a’ very tall, very 
gaunt and a very spinsterlike person 
behind the counter. 

“Be you the woman?” and he eyed 
her keenly. 

“I guess I am.” 


“Wall, I guess I'll keep Sal,” he said 
hurried out.—Saturday Evening 


* * * 


Gentle Hint. 

in Montana is the follow- 

ing notice: “Boarders are taken by the 

day, week, or month. Those who do not 

pay promptly are taken by the neck.” 
+ + * * 


Doctor—“You should 
your wife can cook well. 

Patient—“Great Scott! 
fudge.” 


In a hotel 


eat only what 
I can’t live on 


** * 
Mack—“Do fish make brains?” 
Denby—“Can’t say, but I know they 
make liars.” 
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Finest Quality of Christmas Postcards—Suitable Gifts for Poor or Rich 


quality of the 


When you receive this box you will have the 
I have given away thousands of these 


Surprise Boxes during the past three years, but I do not hesitate to say the cards I now offer you surpass any- 


This Christmas Surprise Box that I want you to have is sure to please you, and I know the 
Christmas and New Year cards it contains will surprise you. 
finest assortment of Holiday postcards that can be obtained anywhere. 


thing in that line I have ever been able to obtain before. 


Many of the cards are highly embossed, all are artistically finished in splendid color combinations. 
designs include Santa Claus, Christmas Trees, Wreaths, Holly, Bells, Clocks, Flowers, Landscapes, etc. 


The 
The 


above illustration can only give you a faint idea of the beavty and quality of these cards because of the numer- 


ous color combinations and the embossed work on the cards. 


——, 


er ——— 


Christmas Is Coming. Avoid the 


Usual Rush 


Most of us, and this usually includes myself, 
put off the important matter of securing 
Christmas remembrances for our friends and 
relatives till the very last thing. The result 
is we hurry and rush and make hard work of 
sending remembrances, when the work ought 
to be agenuine pleasure. Then, too, we over- 
look many that we should have remembered. 

By all means, get one of my free Surprise 
Boxesatonce. You can then send a pretty * 
and appropriate gift to people you wish to re- 
member, wherever they are, and be sure that 
the cards are received at the proper time. 

Christmas giving is a burden to thousands 
of people. An artistic postcard will many 
times take the place of a more expénsive pres- 
ent, and postcards are so easy to send. It is 
the spirit in which a gift is presented that 
counts and not the cost of the gift. You 
would undoubtedly like to enclose one of these 
postcards with other presents you may be 
sending. Send the coupon now or write me a 
letter. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. 7. MEREDITH, Pub. 
Successtul Farming DES MOINES, IOWA 


You must see the cards to appreciate them. 


Send for Ten Sample Cards 


I want to tell you more about my Christmas Surprise Box than I can tell 
you in this limited space. I also want to tell you about my splendid plan by 
which you may have one of these Surprise Boxes for very little effort on 
your part, In fact, the effort required to get one amounts to so little that 
anyone who wishes a Surprise Box may as well have it as not. 

Write your name and address in the coupon below and send to me with 
three two-cent stamps or six one-cent stamps to cover postage and wrap- 
ping, and I will send you ten sample Christmas postcards and tell you how 
easy it will be for you to get your Surprise Box. 

Christmas will be here before you know it. Send the coupon teday or write 
me a letter while the matter‘is in your mind, and get my grand Free Surprise 
Box offer and the 10 fine carda 


CHRISTMAS CARD COUPON 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
Please find enclosed three two-cent stamps for which send me at 
once ten high-grade sample Christmas postcards. Tell me mor@ 
about the Christmas Surprise Box and also tell me about your pian 
by which I may have one of them free. It is understood that the ten 
cards belong to me regardless of whether or not | get the Surprise 


Box. 
My name is 


My address is 


SF11l 
This offer is not good outside of the United States. 
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Over 500 Successful Farming readers have 
Thiery Pianos—bought them direct from me—saved 


money—didn’t pay dealers’ fancy prices—and their money secured more real piano 
quality besides. It’s easy to save money when you buy the right way—just read letters below. 


1 am well satisfied that I have saved at 
least $150.00 by sending to you fora Thiery 
Piano. After giving your instrument a 
thorough test for thirty days, I want to tell you 
that I am perfectly satisfied. The style, finish 
and tone are better than any instrament around 
here. You can use this letter as a testimonial if 
you wish. Troly yous, GEORGE FRY, 
Sedgwick, Kansas. 


We couldn't have bought as good a piano in 
this vicinity for $500.00 and our friends who 
have come to visit us, say they wish they would 
have known about you before they bought theirs. 
You have done everything you promised 
and a child five years old would be safe 
in doing business with you. Yours tmily, 
HAZEL ELLSBERRY, Minot, N. Dak. 






























We like the Thiery Piano you 
sent us very mach. It is a beav- 
tiful instrament and all whosee it, 
think it is just grand. We saw & 
piano sold bere the other day at 
$400.00 that can’t compare with 
yours and we paid you $150.00 less 
money. Yours traly, E. GUSTNER, 
R. F. D. 3, Hopkins, Minnesota 


Find enclosed check in full forthe 
style 40 Thiery Piano. Am much 
pleased with it. It beats all the 
pianos our local avents handle and 
besides, costs $100.00 less. I had it 
insured and the insurance agent said 
it was the finest piano he had ever 
seen. Yours very truly, H. BEHN, 


Osborne, lowa. You will find draft enclosed for 

Enclosed you will find draft as ; oe ee ee $30.00 as first payment on the Thiery 
first payment on the piano I bought . pheadeeseemneaneeneese Piano. I certainly am well pleased 
from you. The longer I have it, the z a. and I have saved money by dealing 


with you. My neighbor and music 
teacher say it is the finest pianothey 
ever played on. Yours respectfully, 
EDNA DEBOLT, Putnam, Okla. 


Enclosed find draft for $100.00 as 
part payment on the beautiful Thiery 
Piano, style 40. Remainder will 
come to you as promised, I like the 
piano as well as any I have ever 
seen. We compared it with agents’ 
pianos sold here at similar and high- 
et prices and your piano is better in 
every way. It certainly is just as 
advertised. Very truly yours, JOHN 
EBLE, Virgil, Kansas. 


The Thiery Pianois in our home 
to stay because it is just as repre- 


more pleased lam with it and I want 
to tell you Mr. Thiery, that I would 
not sell it at any price if I could not 
get another one like it. My neigh- 
bor paid $100.00 more for ber piano 
and our music teacher says it is not 
as good as mise. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. CROSS, Basset, Nebraska. 
A piano as good as this would cost 
me from $600.00 to $700.00 here in 
town. The Thiery Piano is better 
than any plano could possibly be 
sold for at so low a figure. The tone 
and workmanship are perfect. You 
have saved me $200.00. Yours tmly, 
A. WAGNER, Reardan, Wash. 
We received the piano alright and 
are more than pleased with it. Thor- 
ough inspection shows us that it is the 
best our money could buy and others 
who have played on it,say we have saved 
$100.00 by dealing with you. Yous, 
WILLIAM H. FIELDS, Lavalle, Wisconsin. 
TT 


My new Art Style Book is Ready. And my 


1913 Buying Plans and Straight-to- You Prices—they’re 


hummers! When you can buy Quality Pianos on a “‘Nothing-to-pay-for-but-Quality”’ 
basis—all agents’ and dealers’ tidy profits left out—what’s the best thing to do? 
Just fill out Coupon below and mail to me—what you'll receive by return mail will surprise you. 


‘Those who have al- You’ve seen so many pianos advertised § | Quarterly—semi-annual 


ty doe- 
ree IIS Are Sole oo eo ellos that’ hier: Bisnos ‘ase | ce ober ways. My special # 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Book, say it is the common, every-day pianos or that you letter will tell you all shout | PAY THE FREIGHT 

finest and most Idn’ y i, dealing di ith them. ‘ 

Seautifel book of Couldn't save money Dy ea ing direct wit me. Every Thiery Piano is 

pianos ever printed You’ll change your mind about that justas , fully warranted; not merely 

—it comes soon as you get my Style Book and special letter | for five or ten years, but a real guarantee that protects you as long as you 
with buying plans, the same as hundreds of other * keep the piano—a guarantee so strong that, as a purchaser of a piano, you 


FR fe Suc ful Farming couldn't write a better one yourself.! 


Art b 

any $400.00 or 500.00 piano im your vicinity, put the price Idirect from to warrant us in returning the in- 
me is surprisingly low.( My new ast Style Book shows this instrument and all other = strument. DANIEL R. EVANS, 
Thiery Instruments in colors. Malad City, Idaho. 
























, And here are some special features about the new 1913 Thiery Pianos 
readers have done. that will interest you. ey all have ivory keys, not celluleid or imitation 
ivory. ‘They all have double veneered cases both inside and out, in 





“Nothing to pay for Two TO THREE 


id, if but Quality” when you : - 

mill jest a buy a Thiery Piano. No YEARS Tl M E TO qrowine meepran, vant walnet and finest English Osk. NOTHING 

= the coupoa fancy profits to pay to — DAY IF YOu ARE | They have polished brass hinges and trimmings and the pedals are the 
ow, 


: t ‘ tuning pins and the bass strings are copper overstrung. And without extra 
Thiery Piano brings you charge, you can now have Thiery Pianos in the new and popular Art Finish. 
full quality worth in return. Thicry pianos have quality points you don’t find in cheap pianos 
And you get thirty days real free trial to prove it. | and they are always up to the minute in design. They are the greatest 
Any Thiery Piano you wan’ is yours, freight)prepaid— ® values offered direct to the home today. 
nothing to pay in advance—nothing whatever to deposit. Don’t even start a deal anywhere—don’t even think of buying from 
At the end of thirty days trial, if you’re not glad you sent | an agent or any other house until you ; 
for it, justghip it back at my expense. get my book and plans. What you'll 
If you’re not a cash buyer, you can have all the credit § receive will surprise you. 





t dealers. E i i j 
pg - ~ ~~: — N OT A c ASH BUYER | best quality brass. ‘They have Empire Grand Tops. They have nickel plated 


Be sure 
and men- 
tion on cou- 
pon whether 


you —_ the you want. There are a hundred and one different ways for 

Piano Style you to have a Thiery Piano. Not the commonly advertised The Piano and 
Book or my so-much-a-month plan, but a payment plan specially arranged | J. B. THIER Organ Man . 
Organ Book. to suit your particular convenience. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ee ee ee 0 8 oo you want 


J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man Milwaukee, Wis.—Without slightest obligation ORGA / 
8 on my part, panes send to me at —. postpaid, your beautiful New 1o13 Style Book, with AN N i 
Special Letter, Net Price List and full particulars of your r913 buying plans and offers, 000 Or- 
as advertised in SUCCESSFUL FARMING. ~— sold in last 

~ two years. They are 
the “music makers” 
of all organs. $2.50 
per month and up 
uys one. 30 days 


NAME 








Pea 

free trial. You can 
ORGAN . save $25. to $50. by 
STYLE dealing with me. 
BOOK 44 PLACE AN (X) MARK IN SQUARE OPPOSITE BOOK YOU WANT My n Book is 


ea Ee a 








send it 








